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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


HIS article is concluded at the moment when America’s 

programme for naval disarmament is announced. 
There is not time to consider or discuss these epoch- 
making proposals before the press claims its copy. It 
must suffice to say that in their spirit, their precision and 
their magnitude they have struck a note which the whole 
English-speaking world will echo. It must be for the 
Conference itself to probe and, if possible, solve the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way of fruition, 
and the result of its deliberations will be published before 
these lines cau be read. 


But, as Mr. Hughes declared, questions of policy are 
inseparably bound up with disarmament, and the following 
article is intended to discuss the principal political questions 
which are likely to come before the Washington Conference. 


I. Tue Paciric ProspLem 


ROM this standpoint the centre of interest at Wash- 

ington will be the Pacific. It is there that international 
disputes, threatening war, at present centre. It is over 
Pacific problems that agreement must be reached if the 
new competition in armaments is to cease and the new 
war clouds are to be dispelled. 

To the British eye the root of the trouble lies in the 
Chino-Japanese situation. On the one hand there is the 
incompetence and venality of China. China is not yet 
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controlled by the fine missionary and university trained 
Chinese who speak on European and American platforms. 
She is still the prey of military governors and corrupt 
bureaucrats. A people of over 400,000,000 in number, she 
has nearly a million and a half troops under arms, yet 
she is unable to defend herself against Japan, because these 
troops are engaged in an endless and meaningless civil war. 
She has no effective central government, largely because 
there is no adequate system of roads or railways in her land. 
Her diplomacy is still dominated by the old traditional 
pacifism and evasiveness, which makes the transaction of 
business so difficult. And despite thousands of educated 
and competent Chinese engineers and administrators, she 
has so far been unable to get her internal system of adminis- 
tration, political or economic, in sufficient order to control 
Chinese or foreign grafters or adventurers, or to give 
confidence to genuine foreign enterprise. The first con- 
dition of a solution of the Far Eastern question is the firm 
handling of the Chinese internal problem by the Chinese, 
either alone or with sincere and united foreign help. 
Nor is there any reason for pessimism if China can be 
given a start on the right lines. For the virtues of her 
common people, whose honesty, industry and kindly 
nature earn the regard of almost all who are brought into 
contact with them, afford a solid basis on which to build. 
On the other hand there is the ambition and militarism 
of Japan. Her rapid internal development has won 
universal admiration. Some fifty years ago her conditions 
were primitive. Her society was comparable to that of 
Europe in the Middle Ages. ‘To-day she is one of the great 
civilised Powers of the world, and her progress has been 
entirely the result of the energy and worth of her own 
people. But the predominant power in Japan to-day is 
undoubtedly exercised by the military clique—just as it was 
in Germany, before the war. And this~¢lique is obsessed 
by the military outlook that Japan must have ever greater 
national strength expressed in territory, dominion and 
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armaments. She must be the first Power in the Far East. 
She must make Korea part of Japan. She must control 
Manchuria and Eastern Siberia, penetrate into Shantung 
and the interior, and if she cannot dominate China, she 
must keep her divided and weak lest, owing to her vastly 
greater numbers, she should come to overshadow Japan 
herself. Japan, an island Power, has not followed Britain’s 
example, but Germany’s, and already this policy is having 
the same effect, in rousing suspicion everywhere and in 
crushing her own people, economically speaking, with 
intolerable burdens. 

Japan’s policy, however, has been largely thrust upon 
her. Her seizure of Korea was the direct outcome of the 
attempt of Russia to seize it and the consequent Russo- 
Japanese war. Her further advance was largely encouraged 
by the general European scramble for territory and con- 
cessions in China, and the occupation of Shantung was the 
direct outcome of the defeat of Germany. She now finds 
herself, therefore, in the difficult position of being both an 
island and a continental Power. If she goes forward it 
brings her into open collision with China and the Western 
Powers. If she begins to retire from the continent, what 
is her future? Yet can she stand still ? 

There, in China and Japan, lie the two roots of the 
trouble, and they aggravate one another. The disorder 
and venality of China plays into the hands of the militarists 
and expansionists of Japan and vice versa. 

But that is not the whole problem. The Great Powers 
enter in. In the first place, as we have seen, they have 
been largely responsible for Japan’s original advance. Then 
they have complicated the situation by refusing to permit 
the Japanese to emigrate to the white inhabited lands under 
their control. The reason is a good one, that the inter- 
mingling of white and yellow peoples at different economic 
levels always produces violence, race hatred and unrest, and 
that it is better therefore to keep them apart. In point 
of fact this policy, though offensive to their national pride, 
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is not objectionable to the Japanese Government, which is 
very anxious not to lose its nationals to other lands. 
But the effect is to confine the Japanese practically to their 
own islands. ‘They cannot settle either in a very hot or 
a very cold climate, and temperate Asia, Korea, Manchuria, 
and China proper are already so densely populated that 
there is no room for more. Japan, however, has an island 
territory not much larger than Great Britain, her population 
numbers 56,000,000 souls, and is rapidly increasing. ‘The 
only solution of her problem, therefore, is industrial develop- 
ment which will enable her to feed and employ her surplus 
people in factories at home. 

Yet here again the Great Powers step in. Having few 
raw materials of her own for her industries, Japan has to 
acquire supplies of coal and iron ore, etc., from China, 
which has them in superabundance. She is also anxious to 
secure the lion’s share of the China market for manufactured 
articles for her own products in order to secure employment 
for her people at home. Unfortunately for her she 
attempted to effect this by militarist means, the presenta- 
tion, in 1915, of the famous 21 demands. This aroused 
great opposition in China and widespread suspicion 
elsewhere, and has enormously increased Japan’s later 
difficulties. 

But it is not Japan alone which is concerned about this. 
The Great Powers, and especially the United States, are 
also bent on developing China in order to find orders and 
employment for their manufactories at home. The causes 
which have done so much to destroy the value of Europe 
for the purpose of trade are described elsewhere in this 
issue. The attention of America has necessarily in con- 
sequence been more than ever concentrated upon the 
immense possibilities of China. There is a direct com- 
petition between Japan and the Powers for access to the 
China markets, Japan seeking for some recognition of her 
special position and interests, the Powers insisting on 
absolute equality of opportunity for all. 
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Finally there is the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the 
strategic question. ‘The history of this alliance has been 
set forth in earlier numbers of this review.* At first it 
was a device which successfully prevented the impending 
Russo-Japanese war from developing into a world war. 
Later it was the method whereby security was gained both 
for Japan and Britain in the Far East and Great Britain 
was enabled to concentrate its naval forces to meet the 
German menace in the North Sea. 

On the whole the alliance has worked well for everybody. 
It has certainly suited the broad national interests of Japan 
and Great Britain. Its opponents, however, declare that 
it has worked to the detriment of China, and that it now 
threatens the good relations of the British Empire and the 
United States. In particular they say that it has encour- 
aged the militarism and aggression of Japan against China, 
by securing her from interference and giving a sort of 
British sanction to her activities. The friends of the 
alliance, on the other hand, say that the truth is exactly the 
reverse, and that the only effective restraint on Japan has 
been that exercised by Great Britain in her capacity as 
friend and ally, and that the protests of other nations were 
ineffective because they had neither the armaments nor the 
influence with which to enforce them. 

The real question is, ought the alliance to be renewed ? 

The case perhaps can be briefly summarised as follows. 
Those against renewal point out that the old reason for 
the alliance, both the Russian and the German menace, 
have disappeared. Neither Japan nor Britain are now 
threatened by anybody. The renewal of a purely military 
alliance looks like a reversion to militarism and is therefore 
inconsistent with the idea of the League of Nations. Fur- 
ther, the idea of renewal is unpopular both in the United 
States and Canada, because it seems to imply suspicion and 
veiled unfriendliness to the former, even though America 


* See especially “‘’‘The Anglo-Japanese Alliance” in Tut Rounp TaBLe 
for December 1920, No. 41. 
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is definitely excluded from its purview. It is also objected 
to by China. Renewal, therefore, might end in the creation 
of a sort of balance of power in the Pacific, with the United 
States and China on one side, and Britain and Japan on the 
other. From this point of view the renewal becomes 
dangerous to the unity of the Empire. 

Those, on the other hand, who are in favour of renewal 
point out that merely to drop the alliance would be tanta- 
mount to an unfriendly act to Japan. It would look like 
dropping a friend who had stood by us in the war as soon 
as the war was won and circumstances had changed. There 
is in England no desire whatever to break off the good 
understanding with Japan. The only feeling is, cannot it 
be maintained in a new and a better form? ‘There is 
another strong objection to denunciation of the alliance. 
It would tend to divide the world on colour lines, and so to 
set the stage for a world war of race. This would be 
specially fatal to the British Empire, for if renewal would 
strain Canada’s loyalty, denunciation might strain India’s. 
From this point of view the alliance is a standing proof 
that East and West can co-operate, and that the British 
Empire is the great bridge of understanding between East 
and West. Finally, there is the strategic argument. 
British territory in Australia and New Zealand are protected 
by the alliance to-day. If it were dropped, Japan might 
drift into hostility. On what protection could we then rely ? 

Our own view, set forth in this review six months ago, 
was that it would be a mistake to denounce the alliance, but 
that it was not well adapted to the conditions of to-day, and 
that the right course would'be to try and widen it into a 
four-cornered understanding about China and the Far 
East, to which the United States, the British Empire, 
Japan and China should be parties. We adhere to this 
view, and it is strengthened by a consideration of the pre- 
sent circumstances of the Far East. 

What matters to-day is a common understanding which 
will give some security and finality in the Far East. China 
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must be guaranteed her territorial integrity, and her terri- 
tory must be defined; at the same time she must be 
encouraged and assisted to put her own house in order, and 
that to be effective can only be done by the three Great 
Powers, the United States, Japan, and the British Empire, 
acting together, insisting that their help shall produce 
practical reforms, and ceasing to compete with one another. 
On the other hand, Japan ought to define in a form which 
China, Britain and the United States can accept, because 
it is inconsistent with the independence of China, what 
she considers her rights to be, and what is the policy she 
means to pursue, especially in Manchuria and in Eastern 
Siberia and about the islands. The dangerous situation 
in Shantung ought to be finally cleared up, and a real agree- 
ment arrived at as to the true meaning of the open door for 
trade, and as to what special position, if any, Japan is to 
occupy in the Far East. It would be an immense step if 
Japan at the same time could announce that she intended 
to follow in Korea‘the lead of Great Britain in Ireland. 

If agreement could be reached on these things there ought 
then to be no difficulty in developing the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance into a four-cornered entente, under which every- 
body’s rights were defined and secured under mutual 
guarantees. ‘This is the real road to peace in the Far East 
and this is the real road to naval disarmament also. Failure 
to. agree can only be fatal to everybody. It will estrange 
China and Japan. It will estrange America and Japan. It 
leaves every Power thrown back on itself and its own 
armaments, and therefore instead of lessening expenditure 
on armaments it will increase it. It might lead to eventual 
war. And because of this it might well make the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in any effective form imprac- 
ticable, for if there was to be a conflict between Japan and 
America ovér the freedom of China the British Empire 
would maintain its unity only by a neutrality friendly to the 
United States. 

We trust, therefore, that some way of agreement will be 
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found. With goodwill and common sense it ought not to 
be difficult. It is the only road which leads straight both 
to naval disarmament and peace. 


II. DisAaRMAMENT IN EvrorPeE 


HE problem of disarmament in Europe is much more 

difficult. There is the fear of Germany in France, 
immensely aggravated by the failure of the United States 
to ratify the treaty of guarantee. There is the question 
of enforcing the treaty, both as against Germany and the 
other enemy Powers. ‘There is the fear in the new states 
of Central Europe of a revival of the Hapsburg pretensions 
—for which Karl’s two recent escapades give solid ground. 
There is the enigma of Russia. There is the still unsettled 
problem of the Middle East. 

There is indeed not much prospect of striking results. 
If the United States would come into some effective associa- 
tion of nations, still more if she would sign the treaty of 
guarantee, under which America and Great Britain were to 
ensure the safety of France against aggression, it would 


undoubtedly strengthen the forces of stability and peace in 
Europe, and hasten the pressure to reduce armaments now 
exercised by financial stress. This does not, at present, 
look very likely. It would therefore seem that it is to 
time and economic necessity rather than Washington that 
we must look to reduce armaments in Europe. 


III. Tue Laws or War AND THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations 


NOTHER subject on the agenda is the laws of war. 
Little thought has been given to this subject in 
Europe of late. But it has received more attention across 
the Atlantic. The Republican party, having rejected the 
League, has concentrated on an international court. The 


weakness of a court is that it cannot make laws, it can only 
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interpret them, and without a League or Association of 
Nations to lay down agreed treaties or laws its utility must 
be very restricted. On the other hand, there is a consider- 
able body of opinion that thinks that even if no effective 
guarantees can be given about territorial integrity, nations 
will.combine to take effective action about such things as 
submarine warfare and the bombing of open towns. The 
United States or Great Britain, for instance, might be 
unwilling to go to war about the frontiers of Hungary, 
but might take severe diplomatic or economic steps against 
any nation which resorted to practices which, if they 
became general, might affect other nations than those 
engaged in war. 

No doubt the subject will be discussed at Washington. 
Our own view is that not very much can be done along 
these lines. The real point is that war itself is the enemy. 
Once it has started it is very difficult to put any limitation 
upon the methods employed, because such limitation can 
usually only be enforced by other nations going to war and 
employing the very same means themselves, as was shown 
in the late war. The cure for war is the settlement of 
international questions by reason and goodwill, instead 
of by force ; and to bring this about two things are neces- 
sary—in the first place machinery whereby reason and 
goodwill can be brought to bear in time, and in the second 
place the knowledgethat other nations will bestir themselves 
to make it unpleasant for any nation which has recourse 
to force before giving conciliation a chance. 

The League of Nations was an attempt to give effect to 
this principle. It has not succeeded, partly because of 
party and personal politics in the United States, partly 
because the mechanism of the Covenant was too elaborate 
and complicated. It is impossible to commit nations to 
specific obligations at the present time, or to erect any 
body to exercise in any form the functions of a superstate.* 


* On this subject see an article entitled “The World in Conference ” 
in the September number of Tut Rounp Taste, 1920, No. 40. 
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The right method is that now being adopted at Washington 
itself—that of bringing the really leading men of the 
nations together to discuss dangerous questions before 
they have got out of hand. By getting to know one 
another personally, and so to understand the difficulties of 
the other side, much can be done to obviate collision and 
pave the way to eventual pacific agreement. Certainly if 
this means fails, no such mechanism as that of the Covenant 
will succeed. 

If the Washington Conference is a success in solving the 
Pacific question and staving off a terrible colour war, it 
will have shown the way for the future. It may be possible 
to perpetuate in some form the mechanism there evolved, 
to amalgamate it with much that is to be found in the 
present League, and so bring into being an association of 
all nations, which may have real effect in preventing war 
and promoting international concord and peace. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC 


The following is a brief appreciation of the purely naval 
elements of the situation in the Pacific, which are of interest 
in connection with the question of the limitation of naval 
armaments, the strength of which depends upon many factors 
besides ships and guns. It will also give some idea of what 
would be involved in a continuance of naval competition. 


INTRODUCTORY 


ROM the naval point of view facts are of two kinds, 
moral and material. The former are the more im- 
portant, since they include such points as the seafaring 
qualities of a race, its traditions, and the professional 
ability of its naval officers. But since abstract matters of 
this kind are outside the control of conferences they can 
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for the purpose be put on one side, though this does not 
mean that they should be forgotten. The material facts 
are tangible things, such as ships, guns, gas, torpedoes, 
aircraft, bases, docks, fuel depots, staff colleges, ship- 
building slips, wireless stations, admiralty offices, armour 
producing plants, etc. These are susceptible to variation 
by conference. 

Within the limits of a few pages it is not possible to make 
a detailed analysis of the material factors at the disposal 
of the various Powers whose representatives are to meet at 
Washington. Attention will therefore be concentrated 
on the two most important “ material ” points, ships and 
bases, and only the British Empire, the United States and 
Japan will be considered. 


I. Capitat Sure ProcRaMMES 


OTWITHSTANDING what has been written to 

the contrary, the capital ship when organised with 
its auxiliaries into battle fleets, is to-day, and is likely to 
remain for the next decade, the kernel of sea power. 

The published programmes of the above-mentioned 
three Powers are as follows: Japan is producing eight 
battleships and eight battle cruisers. These are to be 
completed by 1927, at which date none of the ships is 
to be more than eight years old. ‘The Japanese naval 
estimates for 1921-22 are approximately {£70,000,000— 
which is one third of her whole budget. 

The United States is engaged upon its 1916 programme, 
which provides for the construction of ten battleships and 
six battle cruisers by 1925-26. The annual cost of the 
United States navy in round figures is £140,000,000. 

The British Empire has decided to lay down four capital 
ships, which should be ready in 1924. ‘They will cost from 
six to seven millions apiece. The total cost of the British 
Navy for the current year is estimated at £83,444,000. 
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All the above-mentioned capital ships will be of post- 
Jutland design, and markedly superior—on paper—to the 
ships of the existing British Atlantic Fleet. There is one 
British ship, the Hood, which, being partly of post-Jutland 
design, may perhaps for purposes of comparison be added 
to the four new ships at present contemplated. 

In addition to these extensive programmes of capital 
ship construction, Japan and the United States are carrying 
out parallel building in light cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. The British Empire is not at present laying 
down any new construction work in these directions. 

Such in outline is the situation as regards post-Jutland 
capital ships, and in 1925-26-27 these are the ships which 
will matter. Nothing, however, would be more fallacious 
than a comparative estimate of naval strengths on the sole 
basis of the above figures. 


II. Navat StrencTH AND Bases 


HE power which can be exercised by warships largely 

depends upon the area in which they are to be used. 
The offensive capacity of a battle fleet is governed as much 
by the question of bases as that of an army is by its transport 
or a newspaper by its circulation. A fleet depends upon 
bases of varying size and strength for many services, of 
which the most important are :— 


(2) Docking and repairs to capital ships and auxiliaries. 

(4) Reserve fuel and supply depots. 

(c) Submarine proof shelter in which a fleet can rest and replenish 
its stores, and in which transports and supply ships can collect. 

(d@) Harbours of refuge and refuelling stations for small craft 
with a limited radius of action. 


Political storm signals point to the Western Pacific as 
the most probable storm centre of any trouble in the 
immediate future. Hence it is in this strategic area that 
the capital ships wouldjbe most likely to have to fight, and 
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it is the relative measure of their respective capacity in this 
area that matters most at the present moment. A map of 


the Pacific is appended. 


III. Existinc Bases 


N the matter of bases in and about the Western Pacific 

area the three Great Powers are situated as follows :— 

The British Empire has Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Hong Kong is isolated and has no docks capable of taking 
the battleships of the present Atlantic fleet, but from a 
naval standpoint its strategic position on the western flank 
of this important area is good. 

Singapore has no dock capable of taking post-Jutland 
ships. It lies, moreover, at a considerable distance to the 
south of the Eastern seas. It has, however, great import- 
ance as one of the wicket gates to the Indian Ocean. 

At the present time neither of these bases is suitably 
equipped for the support of a large fleet, as is, for example, 
the North Sea base at Rosyth. 

The United States have bases on the Pacific coast, but 
they are six thousand miles away from the area under 
consideration. The Philippine Islands, which could only 
be seized or protected by the medium of sea power, lie 
within this area, but they contain no adequate base. 

The Americans have two stepping stones between San 
Francisco or the Panama Canal and Manilla. The most 
easterly is Pearl Harbour, at Hawaii in the Sandwich 
Islands, where there is a naval base containing one large 
dock. ‘Then, 3,000 miles west by south of Pearl Harbour, 
there is the island of Guam, which was ceded to the 
United States in 1898 by the Spaniards. Guam contains 
a harbour, with regard to which the American Navy Board 
has applied for money. At present its development as a 
base has not proceeded far, but if several millions were 
spent on making it into a first-class base the American fleet 
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would have a war station 1,400 miles due east of the 
Philippines. In any event, the stage Honolulu to Guam 
(3,000) is, from the American point of view, an unpleasantly 
long one. And the inevitable drawing out of their lines 
of communication would make it difficult for their battle 
fleet to exert its maximum strength in the Western 
Pacific. 

One other possibility deserves mention. America might, 
in the event of war, decide to approach the area under 
consideration from the north. The Aleutian islands lie 
south of the ice limit, and contain a harbour known as 
“ Dutch Harbour,” which is undeveloped at present, but 
within 3,000 miles of Tokyo. 

Lastly, there is the strategical position of Japan herself. 

She stands in relation to the Western Pacific much as the 
British Islands do to the North Sea and the Eastern 
Atlantic. Her territory lies athwart the eastern approaches 
to China. From Formosa in the south, through the 
Liu Kiu islands, and Japan proper, to Sakhalin in the 
north, her flag flies over a continuous chain of islands. 

Just to the west of Formosa again, and commanding the 
channel between that island and China, there are the 
Pescadores, a group of islands some 500 miles from the 
Philippines and 300 miles to the north of Hong Kong. 
Here the Japanese are making a base. It is the obvious 
place from which to watch Hong Kong and keep a 
look out to the southward. Formosa contains several 
second-class bases, and as for Japan itself, the large 
dockyard ports such as Sasebo, ‘Tsingtao and Port Arthur 
on the mainland, together with the Korean ports, secure 
for her the absolute command of the Yellow Sea and the 
Sea of Japan. 

Such, in outline, are what may be termed the main line 
of Japan’s defences, but there is besides these a line of 
outposts. One thousand and two thousand miles respec- 
tively south-east of Japan lie the Ladrone and Marshall 
Islands, for both of which groups Japan holds a mandate. 
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They are at present unfortified, but they might have their 
uses in war as they lie across the American line of com- 
munications between Honolulu and the Philippines. 


IV. Summary 


ROM the above-mentioned facts it will be seen that 

Japan’s strategic position in the Western Pacific is 
strong. In other words, in the Western Pacific her naval 
strength could be exerted at its maximum capacity. 

The United States, on the other hand, has territory in 
this area, but at present she possesses no base, though 
Guam, on its eastern edge, could be made into one. 

Lastly, the British Empire has one base at Singapore on 
the south-western edge of the area, and another at Hong 
Kong in a good though an isolated position on the area’s 
western flank. 


V. Conctusion 


OR the purpose of war in the Western Pacific, Japan 

has thus a distinct advantage over America or the 
British Empire, for both these Powers, and especially the 
latter, are concerned with other naval theatres, whereas 
Japan can concentrate her attention on this particular one. 
The geographical distribution of the British Empire, indeed, 
makes it hard to find any considerable area of sea in which 
Imperial interests and safety are not dependent upon the 
ability of cruisers to keep the sea routes open. British 
naval history abounds in examples in which the crucial area 
has lain in other waters than the Pacific. In the North 
Atlantic or the Mediterranean, for instance, Japan’s battle 
fleet would be hopelessly handicapped. No conference 
can, however, alter the geographical facts which make her 
strong in the Western Pacific, which for immediate pur- 
poses is the area that counts. As, however, ships are 
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mobile things, it is impossible to disarm with reference to 
one area alone, except by agreement on the matter of the 
reduction of bases. 

From the point of view of our own Empire, the question 
of naval disarmament must obviously be governed by the 
fact that the British naval insurance policy is drawn up to 
cover world-wide risks. 





THE STANDPOINT OF JAPAN 


In view of the Washington Conference it is especially 
important to realise the point of view of the different countries 
interested in the problem of the Pacific. To assist this object 
articles have been obtained from Fapanese and Chinese writers 
which give the standpoint of their respective nations just as 
the article from Australia will enable the reader to understand 
how certain aspects of that problem are regarded in that 
Dominion. An American correspondent again explains the 
attitude of his own countrymen towards the Conference. For 
the views and statements in these articles we are not responsible. 
The following one is from a Fapanese pen.—Evitor. 


S the date for the opening of the Washington Con- 

ference approached, newspaper correspondents and 
observers on both sides of the Atlantic set busily to work 
to convey their impressions of the Japanese situation to 
the world at large. It is quite obvious that a large number 
of their impressions were only obtained at second hand, 
either from reports in the Japanese Press and periodicals— 
which, often enough, do not represent public opinion in the 
country—or from political leaders in opposition to the 
party in power. 

Discussion has been directed in the main to particular 
issues, such as those of Shantung and the cable station at 
Yap, but, important as is a correct understanding of the 
arguments in these subsidiary controversies, that under- 
standing can only be properly reached when they are 
considered in relation to the wider tendencies which are 
comprehensively summed up as the problem of the Far 
East or of the Pacific. It is with these wider tendencies 
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that the Washington Conference, if it is to achieve any 
useful end, will ultimately concern itself, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article, within its limits, to set forth certain 
broad aspects, as they appear at this time to Japanese eyes. 
There will be examined therefore :— 

1. The influence of military and imperialistic opinion 
on Japanese politics ; 

2. The problem of population in Japan ; 

3. The future of China and its open door ; 

4. The navies in the Pacific. 


I. Mitirary AND ImpERIALIsTIC INFLUENCE ON 
Japanese Potitics 


In order to make the present situation clear, and the 
more readily to correct implications with regard to Japan’s 
policy which are perhaps more prevalent in America than 
in the United Kingdom, it will be necessary to glance back 
at Japanese political history during the last few decades. 

Constitutional government in Japan was proclaimed by 


an Imperial Edict of the late Emperor Meiji in 1868. ‘The 
development of a modern theory of government has been 
laboriously pursued by successive Cabinets, but the process 
was necessarily gradual. In 1881 the convocation of a 
Diet was proclaimed by another Imperial Rescript ; the 
constitution of Japan was promulgated in 1889, and in 
1890 the Diet was convened at Tokio for the first time, and 
Japanese Constitutionalism was really started on its way. 
From that period to the present year the scope of the 
franchise has been enlarged on several occasions, notably 
in March, 1918, when the number of electors was increased 
from 1,450,000 to 3,000,000. 

Parliamentary institutions in Japan thus date back only 
thirty years, and during that period the various political 
parties which were evolved have passed through inevitable 
changes. Two well defined bodies of opinion have, how- 
ever, now emerged in strongly organised parties—the 
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Seiyukai, who represent the interests of the Conservative 
elements, and the Kenseikai, industrial and liberal elements. 
Other democratic institutions have grown up with the 
development of political parties, and permit us to say that 
Constitutionalism has now been firmly established in 
Japan. The Cabinet presided over by Mr. Hara* is a 
party Cabinet, maintained in power by the Seiyukai party. 

One of the misconceptions most prevalent in the United 
States and, in a lesser degree, in Britain, is that Japan is 
controlled, both as regards policy and administration, by a 
bureaucratic military junta, overriding alike the Cabinet, 
the Diet, and the purely political parties. It is even stated 
that this junta, under the supposed leadership of Prince 
Yamagata, dictates the uses to which the finances of the 
country shall be put. The positive fact is that the Diet 
now alone controls and supervises State finance, including 
the Budget for the army and navy. Equally misunder- 
stood is the position of the Elder Statesmen, or Genro, 
who are still supposed to exercise pressure on the adminis- 
tration while standing aloof from the Constitution and party 
politics. These Elder Statesmen not only greatly con- 
tributed formerly to the establishment of Constitutionalism, 
but are also still in close touch with one party or another. 
Prince Saionji, for example, was the leader of the Seiyukai 
and Marquis Okuma of the Kenseikai, and they have still 
great influence in these parties. 

In considering the question of the influence of the 
military elements, it should be remembered that Japan has 
had to fight three big wars during the last thirty years, as 
very soon after the country was opened up to foreign inter- 
course China began to assume a menacing aspect, and after 
the conclusion of the Chino-Japanese war Russia adopted 
a formidable attitude. Even now Japan cannot but be 
conscious of the possibility of danger from China, which 
has a potential army of over 1,000,000 soldiers, and whose 
internal condition is in such a state of desperate disorder 


* See the note at the end of this article. 
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that Japan has to be prepared for emergencies. The 
weakness of China, due to her lack of central or organised 
government, has overshadowed in Western eyes the fact 
that she has a larger number of men under arms than any 
nation on earth. To Japan, her nearest neighbour, this is 
a commonplace of a menace which the remoter Western 
peoples have not yet appreciated. 

The situation in Russia is to some extent analogous, 
and, again, the Japanese public sees clearly, and is directly 
influenced in its potential thought, by considerations 
almost entirely ignored by Western commentators on affairs 
in the Far East. 

For these reasons it is not surprising that Japan feels it 
necessary to maintain comparatively large military forces 
in being. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
peace of the Far East owes its immediate preservation to 
a large extent to the material and moral influence exercised 
by Japan’s organised army. ‘This state of affairs has a 
natural reaction on her internal politics, but on top of this 
legitimate and normal presentation of military necessities, 
indiscretions on the part of certain military men have 
resulted in the circulation of exaggerated reports of their 
influence. That influence is, in fact, entirely departmental, 
as the military chiefs have no hold on political party organi- 
sations. According to Japanese law men on the active 
service list are disenfranchised. Moreover, it has been a 
long established creed that soldiers should not meddle in 
political matters; the Emperor Meiji always discouraged 
the nomination of generals and admirals to the Privy 
Council and Upper House. Military opinion in Japan, 
however, is confined to its own circles, and its influence 
on current policies can only be exerted indirectly through 
the departmental advisers of the Government. Control, 
which after all depends on the money which can only be 
voted by the Diet, remains with the Government. There 
is no Japanese political party corresponding to that of the 
Junkers in Prussia, whose advocacy of militarism rests on 
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family tradition and the desire to maintain a grip on the 
land. As the members of the Privy Council and Upper 
House are nominated by the Emperor of Japan on the 
advice of the Cabinet, the political parties in the Diet find 
their counterparts ever increasingly more marked in these 
bodies also. Changes in the character both of the Privy 
Council and the Upper House are the natural outcome of 
Constitutionalism in Japan, developed and fostered by the 
astonishing growth of the democratic spirit. To suggest, 
therefore, that bureaucratic militarism rules the country, 
and that the Diet is a negligible factor, shows not only an 
ignorance of Japan’s history during the last half-century, 
but a disregard of the fundamental factors which govern 
Japan’s national existence to-day. 


II. Jaran’s SurpLus PopuLation 


O come now to the widely discussed question of the 
disposal of Japan’s surplus population, which has been 
regarded, particularly by the Americans and Australians, 


as a source of danger. Japan, be it remarked, is not a 
colonising nation, as out of a total population of about 
56,000,000 in Japan proper, there were only 650,000 outside 
the country in 1920, and nearly half this number were in 
China. It is obvious that with a population of 377 in- 
habitants to the square mile in Japan proper, or, including 
her colonies, of 315 per square mile, Japan ranks amongst 
the most densely populated countries of the world, and 
some remedy must be found. At the outset it should be 
emphasised that as long ago as 1907 the late Marquis 
Komura, then Foreign Minister, laid down in the Diet 
the Government’s emigration policy, and stated that they 
desired to keep their own people within the Island Empire 
and its neighbourhood. - Neither then, nor since, have the 
Government departed from this policy, and have no 
intention of forcing emigration either to America or 
Australia. In this connection, it may be as well to re- 
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mark that Japan has scrupulously respected the provisions 
of the “‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement,” which was first informal 
and then confirmed by a declaration made by her when the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Japan and 
the United States was revised in 1911, and under which 
labourers were not to be allowed to emigrate to the United 
States. Japan only desires similar treatment for her 
resident nationals in America as is given to the nationals of 
other States. As regards Australia, there are no out- 
standing questions with Japan in connection with immigra- 
tion, and the Japanese Government are well acquainted 
with the Australian point of view. 

The colonies of Japan occupy a peculiar position to 
the homeland, as they form an integral part of the chain 
of islands composing the Island Empire, from Japanese 
Sakhalien in the north to Formosa in the south. Korea 
is also so close to Japan that the race, language, and customs 
are almost identical with those of the Japanese, so that the 
emigration policy is based on geographical as well as political 
and social reasons. Nevertheless, it has been lightly 
assumed that Japan must find fresh room for expansion 
overseas. The American coastline, Australia, the Philip- 
pines, each and all have been named as objects of Japanese 
ambition. How is the situation faced in Japan itself ? 

One fact, which has been overlooked by most com- 
mentators, is that Japan possesses in the sea area surround- 
ing her coasts and those of her colonies, a large field for the 
employment of her surplus labouring population. Men from 
the villages, who have been working in the cities and towns, 
return to the coast if they are out of a job, and become 
fishermen or sailors. ‘The Japanese are seamen by training 
and tradition and take naturally to these occupations, so 
that the farm hand is quite at home on the sea and only 
becomes a factory worker of necessity and not of inclination. 

Obviously, however, this asset, great though it is, will 
not provide a complete solution, but Japan believes that 
the answer to the population problem is to be found in a 
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policy of intensified industrialisation within her own borders 
—in other words, she must have the means of supporting 
her population within the boundaries of Japan proper and 
her adjacent colonies. Germany was able to support her 
population by industrialising the country before the war, 
and Japan believes she can accomplish the same task in the 
future. 

Therefore, the necessity of finding the means of carrying 
out this industrialisation policy is the one with which Japan 
is confronted, and to meet her need she must have access to 
those raw materials and to those food supplies which lie 
near to her hand on the Asiatic Continent. If these can 
be made accessible to Japan, her emigration problem will be 
solved, not, as people in America have been suggesting, by 
sending forth Japanese colonists to any and every country 
within reach, whether they are desired there or not, but 
by the means which are far more congenial to the Japanese 
Government and tothe people of Japan—namely, by enabling 
the surplus population to support life under decent con- 
ditions in their own country by developing home industries 
and thus providing employment. 


III. Tue Oren Door 1n Cuina 


S above mentioned, the source of food supplies and of 

raw materials can be found to a large extent in China, 
and it is towards this country that Japan turns her eyes 
inevitably when seeking a solution of what is to her a life- 
and-death problem. 

Some Press organs in America, and quite a number of 
individuals as well, have declared that Japan desires to 
pursue the commercial policy of the “closed door” in 
China as well as a policy of political control. This is not 
the case: what Japan desires is to buy in China the 


essential and vital supplies for her national existence in fair 
and open trade, and she fails to understand why this should | 


be interpreted as a selfish policy, as it interferes in no way 
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with America’s desire to find in China a ready opportunity 
for the disposal of her surplus manufactures. 

There is in practice no material trade rivalry between 
the United States and Japan in China. First, for the 
reasons already stated, that Japan is chiefly a buyer, whereas 
America is a seller ; moreover, even in cases where both are 
sending goods to the Chinese market, the class of goods 
exported from Japan is entirely different from that sent by 
the United States, the latter exporting oil, motor-cars, 
railway engines and other machinery, while Japan exports 
cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, matches and a large 
quantity of marine products. 

It is in the interest of both countries to keep the trade 
door wide open, and the American suspicion that Japan, 
geographically and in actual fact, is a natural barrier opposed 
to the passage of American trade to China is based mpan a 
misconception of facts. 

President Harding, when he summoned the Washington 
Conference, rightly conceived that the problem of the 
Pacific was indistinguishable from the problem of the future 
of China. China is the sole country bordering on the 
Pacific in the Far East which possesses an enormous popu- 
lation and great natural resources. America has come to 
regard Japan as having predatory intentions towards China, 
and this idea has been to some extent adopted by other 
Powers. It cannot, therefore, be over-emphasised that 
Japan is anxious that all nations shall be given equal 
opportunity with herself in stimulating the development 
of China. The preservation of the common interests of all 
the Powers and the principle of equal opportunities 
for the commerce and industry of all nations in China has 
been from the first the guiding purpose of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which it is common knowledge Japan is 
willing and even anxious to keep in existence. America, 
it may be recalled, has not always shared this view of the 
Open Door and has made more than one attempt to 
monopolise herself various undertakings in China, though 
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almost invariably with disastrous results. To take only 
two instances : her control of important railways in China 
and of oil undertakings in Shansi resulted in financial loss, 
and even more recently there is a general complaint on the 
part of American traders that they have experienced a 
serious set-back and are losing money. Some of these 
disappointments are undoubtedly due to over-expectation 
of rapid returns from trade with a notoriously rich and 
undeveloped country like China. The exploitation of their 
own vast resources at home has encouraged a mistaken belief 
in the facility of making commercial fortunes in the East. 
British and Japanese merchants, with longer experience, 
are aware that much patient effort is necessary to build up 
prosperous and lasting connections in China. There will 
be less room for jealousy on the part of America of British 
or Japanese commercial successes in China when American 
expectations of easy exploitation are modified. 


IV. Tue Navies 1n THE Paciric 


HE Washington Conference was ostensibly called to 

discuss disarmament. ‘The peoples of the world look 
to it still to bring relief from the crushing costs of navies and 
armies and from the constant apprehension of war which 
follows from their maintenace. It is accepted—perhaps 
too optimistically—that the late war has removed the 
possibility of serious conflict in Europe or in the Atlantic. 
With one accord publicists have declared that the sole 
danger zone of the future lies in the Pacific. The implica- 
tion, always present, though not always so bluntly expressed, 
is that Japan, fortified by her alliance with Great Britain, 
is spoiling for a great campaign of aggression. Against 
whom? Hardly against Britain, her Ally. Against 
America? The Alliance, by its terms, at once becomes 
valueless, even if, with the known Anglo-American rap- 
prochement, it does not become a menace. Against China ? 
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Again Anglo-American co-operation renders the suggestion 
foolish as soon as uttered. 

The Japanese public inverts the questions and surely 
not without reason. America announces an enormous 
naval programme. Why? If the far more modest 
Japanese programme is aggressive, against whom is the 
great American navy of the future to be employed ? What 
is behind the vehement protests in America against the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, qualified as it is by the specific 
engagement that it is unavailing to Japan against America ? 
That at the very utmost it might ensure to Japan, in the 
unhappy event of such a conflict, a British neutrality? It 
is difficult for Japanese to find answers to these questions. 

The geographical fact, apparent enough to Japan, 
though less esteemed elsewhere, is that, while both for 
Britain and America the assurance of a free Pacific is of 
high importance, for Japan it is vital. Japan is wholly in 
the Pacific. America and the British Empire have fronts 
only on the Pacific. Aggressive naval action by Japan 
against either America or the British Dominions is in 


Japan itself frankly regarded as preposterous. Japan will 
welcome a naval understanding, as much to free her from 
apprehension, as from an intolerable financial burden. 
Many of her publicists are urging the desirability of 
scrapping the big ship and the big gun altogether if the- 
other Pacific navies will do the same. Opposition to a 
naval limitation will not come from Japan. 


Note.—Since this article was written, bad news has reached us 
from Tokyo. Mr. Hara, the Prime Minister of Japan, whose strong 
support of the idea of a Conference at Washington was one of the 
most hopeful signs in the situation, has fallen by the hand of an 
assassin. It is, however, we are asked to add, the conviction of 
the writer that Mr. Hara’s policy will live on, and that the tragedy 
of his removal before he could, in person, bring it to fruition will 
in no way affect the attitude of the Japanese representatives or the 
success of the Conference. Nor does the writer desire, as a result 
of Mr. Hara’s death, to alter any of the statements or views expressed 
in this article—Ep1ror. 
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THE CASE OF CHINA 


The following article 1s from a Chinese pen, just as that 
which precedes it is from a Fapanese. The object 1s to give 
the standpoint of China, and we are in no way responsible for 
the views and statements contained in 1t.—Ep1Tor. 


I 


T is needless to say that China is highly satisfied with 

the step taken by the United States Government 
in summoning a Conference to discuss means of bringing 
about a limitation of armaments and a settlement of the 
problems relating to the Pacific and the Far East. She 
is not a military Power and has, therefore, only a limited 
interest in the question of disarmament, but as her shores 
are washed by the Pacific Ocean and her people emigrate to 
and reside in practically all the countries bordering on or 
surrounded by that Ocean, she cannot but feel deeply 
concerned in any arrangement or attempt at an arrangement 
that affects the status and government of the Pacific 
Islands and the means of communication between them 
and the maritime powers. In regard to the questions 
commonly known as those of the Far East, it is only too 
plain that her vital interest, as well as her future status in 
the family of nations, may be affected by the deliberations 
and decisions of the representatives assembled at Washing- 
ton on the invitation of the American Government. 

At the outset, it should be said that China does not 
come to the Conference with any desire of self-aggrandise- 
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ment. She will not call upon it to grant her any con- 
cession which is inconsistent with the maintenance or 
indeed the extension of the legitimate commercial interests 
that havealready been acquired by the Powers on her territory. 
There are, nevertheless, certain general principles which 
she hopes their representatives at Washington will always 
bear in mind whenever they deal with the Far Eastern 
questions. To begin with, it is important for them to 
realise that as a result of her pacifist traditions, China is 
not and has never been prepared to fight against an 
external foe. As is shown by her wars with Great Britain, 
France and Japan during the last sixty years, she can be 
easily made a victim to superior force. Attempts have, 
however, been made by her to organize an army for national 
defence, but with the intricacies of modern warfare and the 
extensive application of science to it, it is beyond her 
capacity, at any rate for many years to come, to meet a 
well equipped and well trained army on equal terms. 
Under these circumstances, it is not only unjust but also 
unchivalrous for any Power to attempt to exact con- 
cessions from her with a threat of arms, as has unfortunately 
been the case in the past. It is indeed desirable that the 
Powers represented at the Conference should solemnly 
agree that hereafter no threat of force will be employed to 
coerce the Chinese in diplomatic and commercial negotia- 
tions, so that they may be relieved once for all of fear and 
anxiety about external danger. 

As a consequence of such an agreement—its success 
indeed would depend upon it—it is important that the 
Powers should give a pledge that they will on no account 
allow themselves to interfere with the internal politics of 
China. As a sovereign state, she is entitled to settle her 
own destiny, and in the interest of peace it is wise for them 
to respect the national conscience of the Chinese. The 
Chinese as a people are sensitive and resent foreign control. 
They are ready to defend their honour with passive 
resistance, even if they are devoid of military strength. It 
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is true that the existing unsettled condition of the country 
affords those who desire expansion at its expense an excuse 
for intervention, but such a condition is only an unfortunate 
but inevitable consequence of the revolution and will soon 
become a thing of the past. To the student of Chinese 
history, it is well known that every change of dynasty there 
is followed by many years of unrest, and a revolution that 
overthrew a monarchy four thousand years old and estab- 
lished a new republic must necessarily have more serious 
consequences. Revolutions in other countries have often 
been followed by disturbance of longer duration and greater 
violence than that of China, and if they have not been 
subjected to foreign intervention on that account, there is 
no reason why China should be treated differently. 


II 


PART from the above considerations, there is the 
question. of adjusting her relations with Japan. It is 


asserted by some responsible Japanese that, as the area of 
Japan is limited and her population increasing, it becomes 
necessary that she should be allowed to expand into 
Manchuria and Mongolia, which are themselves thinly 
populated. The necessity is, according to them, all the 
more urgent in view of the fact that the door to uninhabited 
areas in other parts of the world is closed to them. China 
has, of course, no desire to discriminate against the Japanese, 
but before she considers the possibility of admitting them 
as settlers in her north-eastern provinces, she wants to be 
clear about the real position in Japan. It is true that 
according to the Japanese official census, there has been an 
annual increase in population of 12 per 1,000 during the 
last few years, but it is difficult to believe that, given an area 
in Japan proper of 148,756 square miles, it cannot hold her 
present population of 55,961,000. The density of popula- 
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tion in Japan is lower than that of most other industrial ' 
states, as the following table shows : 


Density oF Poputation PER Square MILE 
Belgium... ms ¥" ‘x .. 665 (census 1919) 
England and Wales . . 649( ,, 1921) 
Holland ‘se Be - a o- 5501-5 19am 
Japan se a $5 os ap ee eo 


Allowing for the fact that the ratio of the inhabitable to 
the total area in Japan is smaller than in England or Belgium, 
one must not lose sight of the difference in the standard of — 
living between the East and West, which makes it possible | 
for the same area to hold more people in Japan than in 
America or Western Europe. It is, in fact, maintained by 
some authorities that Japan can accommodate another 
two or three million people when industrialism is as 
advanced there as in Western Europe. 

So much for Japan proper only. But Japan is now a 
colonial Power and possesses vast and important colonies, 
such as Korea, Formosa and Sakhalien. Their areas and 


populations may be tabulated as follows : 


Area in Population Density of 
square miles in 1920 population 
Korea.. 3 ns 84,738 17,284,297 204 
Formosa... re 13,944 3,654,398 262 
Sakhalien .. ae 13,255 105,763 7°98 


It will be seen that the populations in these colonies are 
far from large and, if properly developed, they could 
accommodate a considerable number of people from Japan. 
So far as can be seen, the difficulty of Japan is not an absence 
of accommodation for her people but their unwillingness to 
go and settle in regions that have not been already developed 
on modern lines. They like, as a matter of fact, to stay in 
regions where they can enjoy modern conveniences and 
take advantage of the facilities already provided for them. 
They are willing to go and settle in countries where they 
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can easily get rich, but the work of a pioneer does not 
attract them. That these statements are correct may be 
proved by the fact that, in spite of various restrictions, there 
is an annual influx of a considerable number of Japanese 
into California and Australasia, which are both highly 
developed, whereas very few Japanese emigrate into their 
own Colonies which are undeveloped. In 1920 there 
| were only 150,000 Japanese in Korea, 21,000 in Formosa 
' and 73,000 in Sakhalien. In these three colonies there are 
altogether less than 250,000 Japanese, of whom the vast 
majority are officials or soldiers and not settlers. If these 
colonies do not attract the Japanese, it is not at all likely that 
Manchuria and Mongolia, if and when opened by China 
to their settlement, will be made by them their permanent 
home. 

Let us now take the case of Manchuria itself. That part 
of the province which is generally known as the Kwantung 
Peninsula has been under the control of Japan ever since 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war in 1905, and all 
the railways, mines and wharves situated therein have been 
used by the Japanese; and yet in 1920 there were only 
139,000 Japanese there of whom the preponderating 
majority are Government and railway employees. If the 
process of colonization in South Manchuria for the past 
fifteen years has produced so poor a result, there is no 
reason to expect that the opening up of other parts of 
Manchuria to foreign settlement will solve for Japan the 
so-called question of population. 

It is the belief of people in China that the problem 
confronting Japan is not to find a place in the sun but to 
promote trade. She has already developed herself to such 
an extent that she depends very largely on foreign countries 
for the supply of raw materials and for a demand for her 
manufactured goods. China, being near to her and pos- 
sessed of rich natural resources, appeals to her as a reservoir 
of raw material, and with a population estimated at 
400,000,000 is destined to become one of her best customers. 
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Such being the case, Japan need not be anxious. China 
has long discarded her policy of isolation and has now fully 
realised that she owes it to all the Powers, including 
Japan, to supply them with all kinds of materials that she 
can produce. Ever since the beginning of the last century, 
she has endeavoured to introduce western science and 
methods of production. With the progress of time, her 
efforts will no doubt bear more handsome fruits than they 
do at the present time, and it is her wish that Japan should 
be admitted to the benefits of these fruits on the same terms 
as are accorded to other Powers. She will not prohibit 
any of her exports from being shipped to Japan unless it is | 
for the sake of self-protection, and she will grant to Japanese 
merchants the same facilities as are enjoyed by those from 
other countries. 

The vital interest of China as well as her treaty relation 
with the Powers generally does not permit her to dis- 
criminate against any particular state or to grant it privileges 
which cannot be extended to other states. In consequence, 
it becomes an obligation on the Chinese Government not 
only to repudiate the claim of Japan for an exclusive right of 
expansion in Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, but also 
to view apprehensively the situation already created by her 
in these two regions. It is true that she has the right to 
enjoy those privileges which were once granted by China to 
Russia and transferred to her in 1905, but in the fifteen 
years that have passed since then, she has violated many 
treaties and overstepped the limit originally set to the 
Russians. Without any authorization, legal or otherwise, 
she has stationed troops and established police boxes in 
many districts outside the territory held by her under lease. 
In commerce, she exercises supreme control over the 
South Manchurian Railway and, utilising the position 
thereby created, she accords preferential treatment to her 
own subjects in regard to accommodation and freight. 
Moreover, her claim not to allow China to build a line 
parallel to it unless it is with Japanese capital, has virtually 
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led to an exclusion of Manchuria from the financial and 
commercial enterprise of other Powers. To consolidate 
her interest, she forced China in May, 1915, by the threat 
of an ultimatum, to grant her the right to purchase land 
and exploit a few specific mines not only in Manchuria, 
but also in its adjoining province of Eastern Mongolia. 
Indeed, if the existing situation is tolerated, it is difficult 
to comprehend how Japan will reconcile her action with the 
principle of the open door and equal opportunity which she 
has solemnly endorsed in her treaty of alliance with Great 
Britain and in the agreement she signed with the United 
States in 1908. 

It is therefore hoped that it will fall upon the Conference 
to examine the situation of China in this respect and see 
whether the principle has not been violated. If, as re- 
ported in the Press, it is the desire of the representatives 
to reaffirm this principle, it is also hoped that they will find 
some means by which its observance may be ensured and 
any breach brought to the notice of the Governments 
concerned. 

Another question that is likely to be discussed at Wash- 
ington is the dispute between China and Japan over the 
possession of the Kiaochou Bay, in the province of Shan- 
tung, which was formerly leased to Germany but captured 
by Japan in November, 1914. It will be recalled that at 
the Peace Conference sitting in Paris, the Chinese Delegates 
submitted a request for direct restoration to China of the 
leased territory, together with other rights and privileges 
granted to Germany. The decision of that Conference not 
to restore them to China but to transfer them to Japan, 
made the Chinese refuse to sign the Treaty of Versailles. 
On September 7, 1921, the Japanese Government ap- 
proached China with the proposal to restore them to her 
under certain conditions, but it was rejected by China on 
the ground that as she abrogated all her treaties with 
Germany, including that of 1898, which granted her the 
lease, when she declared war on her in August 15, 1918, 
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she considers the lease revoked automatically on that.date. 
“There can now no longer be any question of leasehold.” 
Moreover, as the treaty of 1898 denies Germany expressly 
the right to sublet the leased territory, it is not within her 
competence to transfer or surrender it to a third Power. 
The implied condition of this limitation on the right to 
transfer is that the territory is not liable to attack, so long 
as China remains neutral, as she was in 1914. ‘The attack 
by Japan in that year is in fact illegal and her occupation 
of Kiaochou since then unwarranted. Inasmuch as China 
was one of the Allies in the War and helped them very 
handsomely by her man power and raw materials, she is 
entitled to a direct and unconditional restitution of the 
rights lawfully belonging to her. It is the earnest desire 
of China to have the dispute settled at the earliest possible 
time, and there is every reason to expect that the Conference 
which offers her the opportunity of discussing the matter 
with the Powers, will be able to suggest a solution which 
will at once satisfy the aspirations of the Chinese and protect 
the legitimate interests of all the Powers, including those 
of Japan. 





Ill 


HE Conference will not be a complete success so far 

as the Far Eastern questions are concerned if it comes 
to an end before it has considered and agreed upon the 
conditions under which China might be helped in her 
efforts to develop her own resources. Granted the political 
security that will be provided by a recognition of the 
principles outlined at the beginning of this article and 
relieved of her difficulties with Japan, China should be 
allowed to regain her fiscal autonomy and to increase her 
tariff rate as she thinks fit, so that she may have the withal 
to carry out various reforms. She should not be denied 
the privilege of buying in the cheapest market, when, for 
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instance, she places orders abroad for steel rail and rolling 
stock. Above all, it is only fair from the point of view of 
finance and commerce that, whenever she wants a railway 
built, she should be free to choose the market in which to 
float loans and not be bound by the claim of priority held 
by a foreign Power in the districts through which the 
projected railway will pass. 





IRELAND 


I 


AST quarter the chief duty, writing about Ireland, was 

restraint, and it is the same to-day. Much must be 
left unsaid, and what is said in the main confined to narra- 
tive. When our September article was written the truce 
was still young and hope strong in both islands. The 
cloud that hung so long over Dublin had gone as if by 
magic. ‘The atmosphere was that of a city relieved after 
a long siege. The memory of what had recently been was 
so poignant that people on both sides of St. George’s 
Channel shut it out of their minds like a bad dream. They 
refused even to contemplate the possibility of a return to 
it. It was very generally taken for granted that by entering 
into negotiations both sides alike had shown themselves 
determined to arrive at a settlement which their respective 
peoples could accept. ‘To-day this first bloom has gone. 
But the wonder is, not that hope burns with a less steady 
flame, but that it has survived at all. At times it has 
seemed a mere flicker at the mercy of the next rude gust. 
For the greater part of the quarter the barometer has 
shown a tendency to fall. 

This tendency has been peculiar to neither island, though 
the Irish temperature chart naturally shows steeper zig- 
zags, both above and below normal, than our own, for in 
one sense they have more immediately at stake. In both 
cases, however, the change was marked by well-defined 
steps. The first came with Mr. de Valera’s rejection in 
August of the British proposals. To exaggerate the 
impression which it left would be easy. Disappointment 
there admittedly was, but it entirely failed to kill the 
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prevalent optimism, and in Ireland the effect was soon 
thrown off. For this there were two main reasons. In 
the first place the rejection was nowhere taken as final, and 
in the second the public, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. de Valera had already had a 
number of interviews, began at an early stage to put all its 
hopes upon a conference. So strong indeed did this 
feeling become that the real issues attracted comparatively 
little attention, especially in Ireland, where the public 
attitude was that of parties to some ancient lawsuit, who 
have washed their hands of the whole business and left it 
to their lawyers to settle. Nor was there any murmur 
worth mentioning at an issue of supreme importance being 
dealt with by the Dail behind closed doors. General 
Smuts’ letter,* which was published the day before the 
British proposals, was, it is true, universally discussed. In 
Ireland there was satisfaction that so generous an inter- 
pretation should have been placed on the proposals by so 
distinguished an authority, and the Government was felt 
to be committed to the same view by publishing it, though 
the manner and time of its publication were much criticised. 
Some even considered that the General’s influence in Ireland 
for future mediation had in consequence been destroyed. 
Generally speaking, however, the period of the truce was, 
as the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian noted on 
October 6, marked by less political agitation over the 
biggest things than before. In both countries people 
were longing for peace. There was a general conviction 
that, if only their representatives could meet across a table, 
they would secure it, and the farther apart the two sides 
drifted over the letters and telegrams of August and 
September the stronger this confidence became. Nor was 
it shaken by uncompromising or unconciliatory letters and 
speeches. The hopeful passages were seized upon and a 
reason always found to explain away the others. Even the 


* General Smuts’ letter, which was dated August 4, will be found appended 
to our September article on Ireland (Tue Rounp Taste, No. 44, p. 793). 
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deadlock that followed Mr. Lloyd George’s despatch of 
September 15, cancelling the Conference at Inverness, 
failed to upset it. In England the Prime Minister’s action, 
in making it clear that he would not recognise Irish dele- 
gates as representatives of an independent sovereign state, 
was generally approved, and it nowhere excited surprise. 
Nevertheless, if the negotiations had ended there, the 
Government would have been blamed, because the deadlock 
was looked upon as a matter of techuicalities, and when 
the Conference was at last arranged there was almost 
universal relief. Everyone was tired of lawyers’ letters. 
‘Then comes a paradox. No sooner had the Conference, 
for which both peoples had so long yearned, fairly started 
its work than a tendency to despondency set in, which 
was particularly marked across the Channel. The paradox 
is, however, only apparent, for when both sides were at 
last up against the real difficulties it was realised with a 
shock that nothing, as Mr. Churchill put it, now stood 
between us and a rupture except the Conference. Nor 
could people any longer close their eyes to the consequences 
of arupture. They were pointed out by British Ministers 
on more than one public platform. 

Then one October evening came Mr. de Valera’s tele- 
gram to the Pope. Faith for a moment had to take the 
place of hope. But optimism soon began to creep back, 
and to-day, in spite of every setback, it is rapidly gaining 
strength again. 


II 


UCH has been the attitude of ordinary people, of the 

great body of Irishmen and the great body of English- 
men who, as the Prime Minister said, if they disregarded 
the extremists and thought only of the external interests 
of their two countries, would agree upon a settlement. 
But what about the extremists themselves? In Ireland, 
we are constantly told, no other opinion counts for the 
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moment, and on our own side of the Channel, was there 
not only the other day a revolt of forty-three Unionist 
Members of Parliament? To the latter we will return in 
a later section. In the present one the correspondence 
and main events leading up to the Conference will be 
described. And from them the reader must glean what he 
can as to the mind of the Irish leaders, and whether their 
written and spoken utterances represent their own views 
or, as is sometimes suggested, those of some other body 
in the background. Sometimes, too, a glimpse is given us 
of the background. For material of this kind we are driven 
back to this earlier stage, for once the Conference began, 
the negotiations were carried on behind closed doors. 

Our September number went to press at the moment 
of the publication of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal that 
Ireland should assume Dominion status limited by certain 
conditions, and its rejection by the Dail. The corre- 
spondence was appended to our September article, and it 
is at this point that the thread of the narrative must be 
taken up. 


The reason for the conditions attached by Mr. Lloyd 
George to his offer will be found in his letter of July 20. 
The conditions themselves were in effect as follows :— 


1. The control of the seas around both islands was to be under 
the Royal Navy alone, and such rights and liberties were to be ac- 
corded it by the Irish state, as are essential for naval purposes, in 
Irish harbours and on the Irish coast. 

2. The Irish Territorial force was, within reasonable limits, to 
conform in respect of numbers to the military establishment in 
other parts of these islands. 

3. Facilities for the development of defence and of communica- 
tions by air were to be granted. 

4. A hope was expressed that Ireland would voluntarily con- 
tribute in proportion to her wealth to the army, navy and air service, 
and permit recruitment. 

5. Free trade between the two islands was to be assured by a 
treaty. 

6. Ireland was to assume responsibility for a share of our present 
debt and the liability to pensioners, the amount, failing agreement, 
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to be assessed by an independent arbitrator within the British 
Empire. 

The settlement allows “ for full recognition of the existing powers 
and privileges of Northern Ireland which cannot be abrogated 
without their consent,” though the Government would welcome 
the day when Irish unity should be arrived at by co-operation. It 
would undertake to give effect, so far as that depended on it, to any 
terms in this respect on which all Ireland unites. 

Whether the powers offered were to be assumed by Ireland as a 
single unit or as two, and whether, if as two, there was to be any 


connecting link, was to be decided by Southern and Northern 
Ireland. 


In a subsequent letter, dated August 13, it was made 
clear that no right of secession would pass to Ireland. 

After this letter, which expressed the Prime Minister’s 
willingness to discuss the application of the principles of 
his proposals in detail if the principles should be agreed to, 
there was an interlude of nearly a fortnight, during which 
the Dail considered their reply in secret. In the outside 
world the proposals had a most favourable reception. In 
the Federal Senate of Australia, Senator Lynch considered 
that General Smuts’ recommendation should be accepted. 
The Senator confessed that he himself had been brought 
up to hate the Union Jack as an emblem of tyranny, but 
experience had compelled him to recognise it as the 
guardian of liberty, freedom and justice. In England the 
Government’s action won the approval of both Labour 
and Liberals. In Ireland, too, the effect was considerable 
-—Lord MacDonnell was surprised and delighted. Parnell 
himself, he remarked, had never raised the question of 
fiscal autonomy. It was at this time commonly believed 
that there would be a referendum, but he did not consider 
the atmosphere favourable for free and undisturbed voting, 
though, if it had been, he believed there would be an 
enormous majority for Dominion Home Rule. 

On August 16 the Dail held its first public meeting at 
the Dublin Mansion House, and an oath of allegiance was 
taken to the Irish Republic. Members were summoned 
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from Northern Ireland as well as from the 26 counties, 
but it was noticed that “ Nationalists ” like Mr. Devlin 
were absent. ‘There were speeches by Mr. de Valera on 
two successive days which seemed to justify the following 
inferences. For Sinn Fein Irish independence and free- 
dom were the essentials, “ they were not republican doc- 
trinaires.” By the proposals, they said, real Dominion status 
was not offered at all, and it was in any case impracticable 
for a country so near to England as Ireland. Since parti- 
tion, too, there was no Ireland to offer the status to, “ only 
two broken pieces.” They were not against an association 
with the British Empire, which left them arbiters of their 
own interests. Great sacrifices would be made to win 
North-East Ulster, whose freedom to take her own stand- 
point was admitted. A week or two later Mr. de Valera 
told a French newspaper representative that he would give 
Home Rule to the Ulster people, and compensate any 
who chose to remove to England.* 

On August 26 the Dail again sat in public, and re-elected 
its Ministry. Speeches were again made by Mr. de Valera 
and by Mr. Michael Collins, who moved to raise a new 
Irish loan of £500,000 and an American one of $2,000,000. 
At noon, by pre-arrangement, the following letter, which 
had already been despatched to the British Government, 
was made public :— 

August 24, 1921. 
The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 

Str,—The anticipatory judgment I gave in my reply of August 10 
has been confirmed. I laid the proposals of your Government 
before Dail Eireann, and, by an unanimous vote, it has rejected them. 

From your letter of August 13 it was clear that the principle we 
were asked to accept was that the “ geographical propinquity ” of 
Ireland to Britain imposed“the condition of the subordination of 
Ireland’s right to Britain’s strategic interests as she conceives them, 
and that the very length and persistence of the efforts made in the 
past to compel Ireland’s acquiescence in a foreign domination 
imposed the condition of acceptance of that domination now. 

* Mr. de Valera’s words, as reported in the Press, were that his govern- 


ment “ would give Dominion Home Rule” to those (Ulstermen) choosing 
Ireland. 
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We cannot believe that your Government intended to commit 
itself to a principle of sheer militarism destructive of international 
morality and fatal to the world’s peace. If a small nation’s right to 
independence is forfeit when a more powerful neighbour covets its 
territory for the military or other advantages it is supposed to confer, 
there is an end to liberty. No longer can any small nation claim a 
right to a separate sovereign existence. Holland and Denmark can 
be made subservient to Germany, Belgium to Germany or to France, 
‘Portugal to Spain. If nations that have been forcibly annexed to 
empires lose thereby their title to independence, there can be for 
them no re-birth to freedom. 

In Ireland’s case, to speak of her seceding from a partnership she 
has not accepted, or from an allegiance which she has not undertaken 
to render, is fundamentally false, just as the claim to subordinate 
her independence to British strategy is fundamentally unjust. To 
neither can we, as the representatives of the nation, lend countenance. 
If our refusal to betray our nation’s honour and the trust that has 
been reposed in us is to be made an issue of war by Great Britain, 
we deplore it. We are conscious of our responsibilities to the living 
as we are mindful of principle or of our obligations to the heroic dead. 
We have not sought war, nor do we seek war, but if war be made 
upon us we must defend ourselves and shall do so, confident that 
whether our defence be successful or unsuccessful no body of 
representative Irishmen or Irishwomen will ever propose to the 
nation the surrender of its birthright. 

We long to end the conflict between Britain and Ireland. If your 
Government be determined to impose its will upon us by force and, 
antecedent to negotiation, to insist upon conditions that involve a 
surrender of our whole national position and make negotiation a 
mockery, the responsibility for the continuance of the conflict rests 
upon you. On the basis of the broad guiding principle of govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed, peace can be secured—a peace 
that will be just and honourable to all, and fruitful of concord and 
enduring amity. To negotiate such a peace, Dail Eireann is ready 
to appoint its representatives, and, if your Government accepts the 
principle proposed, to invest them with plenary powers to meet and 
arrange with*you for its application in detail.—I am, Sir, faithfully 
yours, ? (Signed) Eamon pe VALERA 


The British reply was received in the afternoon, and 
published the same day :— 


August 26, 1921. 
Sirn,—The British Government are profoundly disappointed by 
your letter of August 24, which was delivered to me yesterday. 
You write of the conditions of a meeting between us as though no 
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meeting had ever taken place. I must remind you, therefore, that 
when I asked you to meet me six weeks ago I made no preliminary 
conditions of any sort. You came to London on that invitation and 
exchanged views with me at three meetings of considerable length. 

The proposals which I made t> you after those meetings were 
based upon full and sympathetic consideration of the view which 
you expressed. As I have already said, they were not made in any 
haggling spirit. On the contrary, my colleagues and I went to the 
very limit of our powers in endeavouring to reconcile British and 
Irish interests. 

Our proposals have gone far beyond all precedent, and have been 
approved as liberal by the whole civilised world. Even in quarters 
which have shown a sympathy with the most extreme of Irish claims 
they are regarded as the utmost which the Empire can reasonably 
offer or Ireland reasonably expect. 

The only criticism of them which is yet heard outside Ireland 
is from those who maintain that our proposals have outstepped both 
warrant and wisdom in their liberality. Your letter shows no 
recognition of this, and further negotiations must, I fear, be futile 
unless some definite progress is made towards acceptance on basis. 

You declare that our proposals involve a surrender of Ireland’s 
whole national position and reduce her to subservience. What are 
the facts? Under the settlement which we have outlined Ireland 
would control every nerve and fibre of her national existence; she 
would speak her own language and make her own religious life ; she 
would have complete power over taxation and finance, subject only 
to an agreement for keeping trade and transport as free as possible 
between herself and Great Britain, her best market ; she would have 
uncontrolled authority over education and all the moral and spiritual 
interests of her race; she would have it also over law and agriculture; 
over the conditions of labour and industry; over the health and 
homes of her people, and over her own land defence. 

She would, in fact, within the shores of Ireland, be free in every 
aspect of national activity, national expression, and national develop- 
ment. The States of the American Union, sovereign though they 
be, enjoy no such range of rights. And our proposals go even 
further, for they invite Ireland to take her place as a partner in the 
great Commonwealth of Free Nations, united by allegiance to the 
King. 

We consider that these proposals completely fulfil your wish that 
the principle of “ government by consent of the governed ” should 
be the broad guiding principle of the settlement which your plenipo- 
tentiaries are to negotiate. That principle was first developed in 
England, and is the mainspring of the representative institutions 
which she was the first to create. It was spread by her throughout 
the world, and is now the very life of the British Commonwealth. 
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We could not have invited the Irish people to take their place in 
that Commonwealth on any other principle, and we are convinced 
that through it we can heal the old misunderstandings and achieve 
an enduring partnership as honourable to Ireland as to the other 
nations of which the Commonwealth consists. 

But when you argue that the relations of Ireland with the British 
Empire are comparable in principle to those of Holland or Belgium 
with the German Empire, I find it necessary to repeat once more that 
those are premises which no British Government, whatever its 
complexion, can ever accept. In demanding that Ireland should be 
treated as a separate, sovereign power, with no allegiance to the 
Crown and no loyalty to the sister nations of the Commonwealth, 
you are advancing claims which the most famous national leaders in 
Irish history from Grattan to Parnell and Redmond have explicitly 
disowned. 

Grattan in a famous phrase declared that— 

“The ocean protests against separation and the sea against 
union.” 

Daniel O’Connell, the most eloquent perhaps of all spokesmen of 
the Irish National cause, protested thus in the House of Commons 
in 1830 :— 

“* Never did monarch receive more undivided allegiance than the 
present King from the men who in Ireland agitate the Repeal of the 
Union. Never, too, was there a grosser calumny than to assert that 
they wish to produce a separation between the two countries. 
Never was there a greater mistake than to suppose that we wish to 
dissolve the connection.” 

And in a well-known letter to the Duke of Wellington in 1845, 
Thomas Davis, the fervent exponent of the ideals of Young Ireland, 
wrote :— 

“T do not seek a raw repeal of the Act of Union. I want you to 
retain the Imperial Parliament with its Imperial power. I ask you 
only to disencumber it of those cares which exhaust its patience and 
embarrass its attention. I ask you to give Ireland a Senate of some 
sort selected by the people, in part or in whole levying their Customs 
and Excise and other taxes ; making their roads, harbours, railways, 
canals and bridges; encouraging their manufactures, commerce, 
agriculture and fisheries; settling their poor laws, their tithes, 
tenures, grand juries and franchises; giving a vent to ambition, an 
opportunity for knowledge; restoring the absentees, securing work 
and diminishing poverty, crime, ignorance and discontent. This, 
were I an Englishman, I should ask for England besides the Imperial 
Parliament. So would I for Wales were I a Welshman, and for 
Scotland were I a Scotchman. This I ask for Ireland.” 

The British Government has offered Ireland all that O’Connell 


and Thomas Davis asked, and more, and we are met only by an 
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unqualified demand that we should recognise Ireland as a foreign 
Power. 

It is playing with phrases to suggest that the principle of 
“ government by consent of the governed ” compels a recognition 
of that demand on our part, or that in repudiating it we are straining 
geographical and historical considerations to justify a claim to 
ascendancy over the Irish race. 

There is no political principle, however clear, that can be applied 
without regard to limitations imposed by physical and historical 
facts. ‘Those limitations are as necessary as the very principle 
itself to the structure of every free nation: to deny them would 
involve the dissolution of all democratic states. 

It is on these elementary grounds that we have called attention to 
the governing force of the geographical propinquity of these two 
islands and of their long historic association, despite great differences 
of character and race. We do not believe that the permanent recon- 
ciliation of Great Britain and Ireland can ever be attained without a 
recognition of their physical and historical interdependence, which 
makes complete political and economic separation impracticable for 
both. 

I cannot better express the British standpoint in this respect than 
in words used of the Northern and Southern States by Abraham 
Lincoln in the first inaugural address. ‘They were spoken by him on 
the brink of the American Civil War, which he was striving to avert. 

“ Physically speaking (he said) we cannot separate. We cannot 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build an impass- 
able wall between them. . . . It is impossible then to make that 
intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory after separa- 
tion than before. . . . Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight 
always, and when, after much loss on both sides and no gain on 
either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you.” 

I do not think it can be reasonably contended that the relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland are in any different case. 

I thought I had made it clear both in my conversations with you 
and in my two subsequent communications, that we can discuss no 
settlement that involves a refusal on the part of Ireland to accept our 
invitation to free, equal and loyal partnership in the British Common- 
wealth under one sovereign. 

We are reluctant to precipitate the issue, but we must point out 
that a prolongation of affairs is dangerous. Action is being taken in 
various directions which, if continued, would prejudice the truce and 
must ultimately lead to its termination. ‘This would indeed be 
deplorable. Whilst, therefore, prepared to make every allowance as 
to time which will advance the cause of peace, we cannot prolong a 
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mere exchange of notes. It is essential that some definite and imme- 
diate progress should be made towards a basis upon which further 
negotiations can usefully proceed. Your letter seems to us unfortu- 
nately to show no such progress. 

In this and my previous letters I have set forth the considerations 
which must govern the attitude of his Majesty’s Government in any 
negotiations which they undertake. If you are prepared to examine 
how far these considerations can be reconciled with the aspirations 
which you represent I shall be happy to meet you and your col- 
leagues. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) D. Lioyp Georcer. 
Eamon de Valera, Esq. 


The British letter was discussed again in secret by the 
Dail, which adjourned on the 28th sine die. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George had been pointing out at 
Barnsley that— 


Severance from Great Britain would leave in Ireland itself the 
most cruel and terrible civil war that Ireland had ever seen. And 
help would rush in from all sides from every part of the world to 
assist the parties who were fighting out the battle. We cannot (he 
added) witness a civil war of that kind at our own door, which would 
involve our own people throughout the Empire, and other people as 
well. 


The month closed with a stormy week-end at Belfast. 
In three days seventeen people were killed and ninety 
wounded. Sinn Fein have not hesitated to place the 
responsibility for this and other outbreaks of the kind 
upon the British Government. “ British politicians and 
statesmen have their hand,” said Dr. Eoin MacNeill, “ on 
the main switch of Belfast fanaticism.” He considered 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s words at Barnsley would be 
interpreted as an incitement, and that Mr. Lloyd George 
knew it. The I.R.A. liaison officer at Belfast accused the 
police on this occasion of connivance with the Orangemen, 
and the military of holding back until he himself called out 
the I.R.A. The newspapers differ as to whether Protes- 
tants or Catholics began the affair. It is, however, needless 
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to say that the real cause lies far deeper than the first shot. 
It must be looked for in the permanent conditions. 
Where such inflammable material as is found in Belfast 
exists a match is enough, when feeling runs high, to cause 
a conflagration at any moment. In the same way wild 
accusations spring naturally from a permanent distrust, 
the strength of which it is hard for us to realise on this 
side of the Channel. ‘To Englishmen it seems absurd that 
the British authorities, whose one desire is peace, should 
be accused of encouraging such outbreaks. Troubles of 
this kind show, at all events, that the present situation 
could not be continued for long without grave danger. And 
yet Mr. William O’Brien wrote at this very juncture to 
The Times to suggest that things were going on so well 
under the truce, that all we had to do was to continue it 
indefinitely—and apparently the Irish question would 
settle itself. 

About this time a series of incidents took place which, 
trifles in themselves, may nevertheless throw some light on 
the position of Irish Labour. Sinn Fein and the Roman 
Church are not the only powers in the land. The influence 
of Labour under the able leadership of Mr. Johnston, 
himself a stranger from England, has steadily been growing. 
There are few industries other than agriculture outside 
Ulster, but a hold is being got on the agricultural labourer 
class, the largest in the country. According, indeed, to a 
statement in the Westminster Gazette of October 24, their 
influence is extending even to Belfast, where seamen are 
said to be joining the Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Rightly or wrongly Irish Labour is credited with 
holding more extreme views than the British unions, 
though since the days of Larkin and Connolly it has 
attracted little attention on this side of the Channel. It 
has hitherto always worked in with Sinn Fein, but has 
nevertheless kept its separate identity. Its attitude to- 
wards the national question may be gathered from a speech 
made by Mr. Johnston on September 18, at Bray. He 
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reminded his audience that, besides the declaration of 
independence of Sinn Fein, there was another declaration 
equally binding upon the Irish Republican Government, 
which he proceeded to read :— 


We declare (it ran) that the nation’s sovereignty extends not only 
to all the men and women of the nation, but to all the material pos- 
sessions of the nation ; the nation’s soil and all its resources ; all the 
wealth and wealth-producing processes within the nation; and we 
affirm that all right to private property must be subordinated to the 
public right and welfare of the nation. We affirm the duty of every 
man and woman to give allegiance and service to the commonwealth, 
and declare it as the duty of the nation to ensure that every citizen 
shall have opportunity to spend his or her strength and faculties in 
the service of the people. In return for willing service we declare 
the right of every citizen to an adequate share of the produce of the 
nation’s labour. 


For that ideal it was, he said, their duty to fight as it 
was their duty to fight for independence. The occasion 
was a stoppage of work on the Southern Irish railways, 
which for a time seemed likely to paralyse trade, though it 
seems to have been finally settled by the mediation of Sinn 
Fein. But though the most important, it was only one of 
a series of strikes. On August 24 there was one on the 
railways at Cork. About a week later at Bruree, in County 
Limerick, some mills and a bakery were seized one day by 
Transport Union officials, who hoisted a red flag, and put 
up a notice with the legend “ Bruree Soviet Workers’ Mills. 
We make bread not profits.” The Sinn Fein flag was 
hoisted later—apparently as an afterthought. Early in the 
next month again members of the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Unions installed their own commission 
in the Cork Harbour offices, and also hoisted the red flag. 
A few days later the Drogheda Foundry was seized and 
worked by members of the Transport Workers’ Union, who 
had been on strike for some time. The occupation by the 
workers was of short duration in all these cases, but as 
signs of the times, they are not without interest. 

September opened with the delivery of the Sinn Fein 
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reply to Mr. Lloyd George, though it was not published 
till the 5th. It read as follows :— 


August 30, 1921. 

Sir,—We, too, are convinced that it is essential that some “ clefinite 
and immediate progress should be made towards a basis upon which 
further negotiations can usefully proceed,” and recognise the futility 
of a “mere exchange” cf argumentative notes. I shall refrain, 
therefore, from commenting on the fallacious historical references 
in your last communication. 

The present is the reality with which we have to deal. The 
conditions to-day are the resultant of the past, accurately summing 
it up and giving in simplest form the essential data of the problem. 

These data are :— 

(1) The people of Ireland, acknowledging no voluntary union 
with Great Britain, and claiming as a fundamental natural right to 
choose freely for themselves the path they shall take to realise their 
national destiny, have by an overwhelming majority declared for 
independence, set up a Republic, and more thar. once confirmed their 
choice. 

(2) Great Britain, on the other hand, acts as though Ireland were 
bound to her by a contract of union that forbade separation. The 
circumstances of the supposed contract are notorious, yet on the 
theory of its validity the British Government and Parliament claim 
to rule and legislate for Ireland, even to the point of partitioning 
Irish territory against the will of the Irish people, and killing or 
casting into prison every Irish citizen who refuses allegiance. 

The proposals of your Government submitted in the draft of 
July 20 are based fundamentally on the latter premises. 

We have rejected these proposals and our rejection is irrevocable. 
They were not an invitation to Ireland to enter into “a free and 
willing ” partnership with the free nations of the British Common- 
wealth. They were an invitation to Ireland to enter in a guise, and 
under conditions which determine a status definitely inferior to 
that of these free States. Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, are all guaranteed against the domination of the major 
State, not only by the acknowledged constitutional rights which 
give them equality of status with Great Britain and absolute freedom 
from the control of the British Parliament and Government, but 
by the thousands of miles that separate them from Great Britain. 
Ireland would have the guarantees neither of distance nor of right. 

The conditions sought to be imposed would divide her into two 
artificial states, each destructive of the other’s influence in any 
common council, and both subject to the military, naval and economic 
control of the British Government. 
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The main historical and geographical facts are not in dispute, but 
your Government insists on viewing them from your standpoint. 
We must be allowed to view them from ours. The history that you 
interpret as dictating union we read as dictating separation. Our 
interpretations of the fact of “ geographical propinquity ” are no 
less diametrically opposed. We are convinced that ours is the true 
and just interpretation, and as a proof are willing that a neutral, 
impartial arbitrator should be the judge. 

You refuse and threaten to give effect to your view by force. Our 
reply must be that if you adopt that course we can only resist, as 
the generations before us have resisted. 

Force will not solve the problem. It will never secure the ultimate 
victory over reason and right. If you again resort to force, and if 
victory be not on the side of justice, the problem that confronts us 
wil] confront our successors. The fact that for 750 years this problem 
has resisted a solution by force is evidence and warning sufficient. 
It is true wisdom, therefore, and true statesmanship, not any false 
idealism, that prompts me and my colleagues. ‘Threats of force 
must be set aside. They must be set aside from the beginning, 
as well as during the actual conduct of the negotiations. 

The respective plenipotentiaries must meet untrammelled by any 
conditions save the facts themselves, and must be prepared to recon- 
cile their subsequent differences not by appeals to force, covert or 
open, but by reference to some guiding principle on which there is 
common agreement. We have proposed the principle of govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, and do not mean it as a mere 
phrase. It is a simple expression of the test to which any proposed 
solution must respond if it is to prove adequate, and it can be used 
as a criterion for the details as well as for the whole. 

That you claim it as a peculiarly British principle, instituted by 
Britain, and “ now the very life of the British Commonwealth,” 
should make it peculiarly acceptable to you. On this basis, and this 
only, we see a hope of reconciling “ the considerations which must 
govern the attitude ” of Britain’s representatives with the considera- 
tions that must govern the attitude of Ireland’s representatives, and 
on this basis we are ready at once to appoint plenipotentiaries. 

I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Eamon pe Va.rra. 


No reader of the Jrish Bulletin during the last three 
months can fail to have been struck with the prominence 
given to the Ulster question. Unity in Ireland itself is 
for Sinn Fein a first essential. Deputation followed depu- 
tation from Catholic areas in the six counties to petition 
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for Union with Southern Ireland, and the general case 
against the partition of the country is elaborately set out. 
On September 4 Mr. Michael Collins, before a large 
gathering at Armagh, appealed in person to Ulstermen to 
come into the Irish nation “ while they can still come in 
with their heads up.” Would they, he asked, prefer 
to be an English shire with an income tax of 6s. in the 
pound, rather than come into a united Ireland with one 
of 1s. orless? It is Sinn Fein’s contention that the Ulster 
difficulty is simply a British difficulty. ‘The moment is 
near,” said Mr. Collins, “ when they (the Orangemen) 
will no longer be of use as a tool, when they will, in fact, 
stand in the way of an agreement with Ireland which has 
now become essential to British interests. Then they will 
find their eyes turned to an England which no longer 
wants them.” 

Mr. O’Duffy, the liaison officer for Belfast, who had 
accused the police of conniving with the Orangemen in the 
troubles at the end of August, went farther. He said at 
this same meeting, if the report is correct, that should the 
Ulstermen decide against Ireland, “if necessary we will 
have to use the lead against them.” 

On September 6 Mr. de Valera issued a statement to the 
Press. The offer to Ireland he compared to second rate 
political margarine with a butter label upon it, and said 
that Pitt’s work must be scrapped and the débris removed 
to find a foundation on which to build a real natural union 
between Ireland and Britain. He appealed to the friends 
of peace to come and help. 

On September 8 Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to Mr. de 
Valera’s letter of August 30 arrived from Inverness, and 
was published on the gth. It read as follows :— 


September 7, 1921. 
Sir,—His Majesty’s Government have considered your letter of 
August 30, and have to make the following observations upon it. 
The principle of government by consent of the governed is the 
foundation of British constitutional development, but we cannot 
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accept as a basis of practical conference an interpretation of that 
principle which would commit us to any demands which you might 
present—even to the extent of setting up a republic and repudiating 
the Crown. You must be aware that conference on such a basis 
is impossible. So applied, the principle of government by consent 
of the governed would undermine the fabric of every democratic 
State and drive the civilised world back into tribalism. 

On the other hand, we have invited you to discuss our proposals 
on their merits, in order that you may have no doubt as to the scope 
and sincerity of our intentions. It would be open to you in such a 
conference to raise the subject of guarantees on any points in which 
you may consider Irish freedom prejudiced by these proposals. 

His Majesty’s Government are loth to believe that you will insist 
upon rejecting their proposals without examining them in conference. 
To decline to discuss a settlement which would bestow upon the 
Irish people the fullest freedom of national development within the 
Empire can only mean that you repudiate all allegiance to the Crown 
and all membership of the British Commonwealth. If we were to 
draw this inference from your letter, then further discussion between 
us could serve no useful purpose, and all conference would be vain. 
If, however, we are mistaken in this inference, as we still hope, and 
if your real objection to our proposals is that they offer Ireland less 
than the liberty which we have described, that objection can be 
explored at a Conference. 

You will agree that this correspondence has lasted long enough. 


His Majesty’s Government must therefore ask for a definite reply 
as to whether you are prepared to enter a Conference to ascertain 
how the association of Ireland with the community of nations known 
as the British Empire can best be reconciled with Irish national 
aspirations. If, as we hope, your answer is in the affirmative, I 


suggest that the Conference should meet at Inverness on the 20th 
instant. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
D. Lioyp Georce. 


This letter was welcomed by the Manchester Guardian 
as moderate and conciliatory. 

The Sinn Fein reply is dated the 12th. It was not, 
however, published until September 16, for the following 
reason. It was handed at Gairloch on September 13 to 
Mr. Lloyd George, who at once told the Irish envoys that, 
as the reply re-affirmed the sovereign statehood of Ireland, 
he would consider it undelivered, and asked them to return 
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to have the matter reconsidered. Notwithstanding this, 
Sinn Fein, on September 15, published the letter in its 
original form :— 


Sir,—We have no hesitation in declaring our willingness to enter 
a conference to ascertain how the association of Ireland with the 
community of nations known as the British Empire can best be 
reconciled with Irish national aspirations. Our readiness to con- 
template such an association was indicated in our letter of August 
10. We have, accordingly, summoned Dail Eireann that we may 
submit to it for ratification the names of the representatives it is 
our intention to propose. We hope that these representatives will 
find it possible to be at Inverness on the date you suggest, 
September 20. 

In this final note we deem it our duty to reaffirm that our position is 
and only can be as we have defined it throughout this correspondence. 
Our nation has formally declared its independence and recognises 
itself as a sovereign State. It is only as the representatives of that 
State and as its chosen guardians that we have any authority or 
powers to act on behalf of our people. 

As regards the principle of “ government by the consent of the 
governed,” in the very nature of things it must be the basis of any 
agreement that will achieve the purpose we have at heart, that is, 
the final reconciliation of our nation with yours. We have suggested 
no interpretation of that principle save its everyday interpretation, 
the sense, or example, in which it was understood by the plain men 
and women of the world. On January 5, 1918, you said :— 

“The settlement of the new Europe must be based on such grounds 
of reason and justice as will give some promise of stability. There- 
fore, it is that w: feel that government with the consent of the 
governed must be tl . vasis of any territorial settlement in this war.” 

These words are the true answer to the criticism of our position 
which your last letter puts forward. The principle was understood 
then to mean the right of nations that had been annexed to empires 
against their will to free themselves from the grappling-hook. That 
is the sense in which we understand it. In reality it is your Govern- 
ment, when it seeks to rend our ancient nation and to partition its 
territory, that would give to the principle an interpretation that 
would undermine the fabric of every democratic state and drive the 
civilised world back into tribalism. 

I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Eamon pe Vater. 

The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George. 
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September 15, 1921. 

S1r,—I informed your emissaries who came to me here on Tuesday, 
the 13th, that the reiteration of your claim to negotiate with his 
Majesty’s Government as the representative of an independent 
and sovereign State would make conference between us impossible. 

They brought me a letter from you in which you specifically 
reaffirmed that claim, stating that your nation “has formally de- 
clared its independence and recognises itself as a sovereign State,” 
and “it is only,” you added, “ as the representatives of that State 
and as its chosen guardians that we have any authority or powers 
to act on behalf of our people.” 

I asked them to warn you of the very serious effect of such a 
paragraph, and I offered to regard the letter as undelivered to me in 
order that you might have time to reconsider it. 

Despite this intimation, you have now published the letter in its 
original form. I must accordingly cancel the arrangements for 
conference next week at Inverness and must consult my colleagues 
on the course of action which this new situation necessitates. I 
will communicate this to you as soon as possible, but as I am for the 
moment laid up here a few days’ delay is inevitable. 

Meanwhile, I must make it absolutely clear that his Majesty’s 
Government cannot reconsider the position which I have stated to 
you. If we accepted conference with your delegates on a formal 
statement of the claim which you have reaffirmed, it would constitute 
an official recognition by his Majesty’s Government of the severance 
of Ireland from the Empire and of its existence as an independent 
Republic. 

It would, moreover, entitle you to declare as of right acknowledged 
by us that in preference to association with the British Empire you 
would pursue a closer association by treaty with some other foreign 
Power. There is only one answer possible to such a claim as that. 

The great concessions which his Majesty’s Government have made 
to the feelings of your people in order to secure a lasting settlement 
deserved, in my opinion, some more generous response, but so far 
every advance has been made by us. On your part you have not 
come to meet us by a single step, but have merely reiterated in 
phrases of emphatic challenge the letter and the spirit of your original 
claims. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


D. Lioyp Georce. 


There was now a deadlock which lasted till the end of 
the month. No further letters passed for the time being, 
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but there were plenty of telegrams. Thus, on Septem- 
ber 16, Mr. de Valera wired as follows to Gairloch :— 


Sir,—I received your telegram last night. I am surprised that 
you do not see that, if we on our side accepted the Conference on the 
basis of your letter of September 7 without making our position 
equally clear, Ireland’s representatives would enter the Conference 
with their position misunderstood and the cause of Ireland’s right 
irreparably prejudiced. Throughout the correspondence that has 
taken place you have defined your Government’s position. We have 
defined ours. 

If the positions were not so definitely opposed, there would 
indeed be no problem to discuss. It should be obvious that in a 
case like this, if there is to be any result, the negotiators must meet 
without prejudice and untrammelled by any conditions whatsoever, 
except those imposed by the facts as they know them. 

Eamon DE VALERA. 


To which next day the Prime Minister replied :— 


Sir,—I have received the communication which you telegraphed 
to me last night. 

It is idle to say that a Conference in which we had already met 
your delegates as representatives of an independent and sovereign 
State would be a Conference “ without prejudice.” To receive 
them as such would constitute a formal and official recognition of 
Ireland’s severance from the King’s Domains. It would indeed 
entitle you, if you thought fit, to make a treaty of amity with the 
King, but it would equally entitle you to make no treaty at all, to 
break off the Conference with us at any point, and by a right which 
we ourselves had already recognised to negotiate the union of Ireland 
with a foreign Power. It would also entitle you, if you insisted upon 
another appeal to force, to claim from foreign Powers by our implicit 
admission the rights of lawful belligerents against the King, for if we 
dealt with you as a sovereign and independent State we should have 
no right to complain of other Powers following our example. These 
would be the consequences of receiving your delegates as the repre- 
sentatives of an independent State. We are prepared, in the words 
of my letter of the 7th, to discuss with you “ How the association of 
Ireland with the community of nations known as the British Empire 
can best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations.” 

We cannot consent to any abandonment, however informal, of 
the principle of allegiance to the King, upon which the whole fabric 
of the Empire and every Constitution within it are based. It is 
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fatal to that principle that your delegates in the Conference should 
be there as the representatives of an independent and sovereign 
State. While you insist on claiming that, conference between us is 
impossible. 
I'am, 

Yours faithfully, 


D. Lioyp Georce. 
The same day Mr. de Valera telegraphed :— 


Sir,—In reply to your last telegram just received, I have only to 
say that I have already accepted your invitation in the exact words 
which you re-quote from your letter of the 7th inst. We have not 
asked you to abandon any principle, even informally, but surely you 
must understand that we can only recognise ourselves for what we 
are. If this self-recognition be made a reason for the cancellation 
of the Conference, we regret it, but it seems inconsistent. 

I have already had conference with you, and in these conferences 
and in my written communications I have never ceased to recognise 
myself for what I was and am. If this involves recognition on your 
part, then you have already recognised us. Had it been our desire 
to add to the solid substance of Ireland’s right the veneer of the 
technicalities of international usage which you now introduce we 
might have claimed already the advantage of all these consequences 
which you fear would follow from the reception of our delegates 
now. Believe me, we have but one object at heart—the setting up 
of the Conference on such a basis of truth and reality as would make 
it possible to secure through it the result which the peoples of these 
two islands so ardently desire. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Eamon DE VALERA. 


The following morning, the 18th, Mr. Lloyd George 
replied :— 


I have received your telegram of last night, and observe that it 
does not modify the claim that your delegates should meet us as the 
representatives of a sovereign and independent State. 

You made no such condition in advance when you came to see me 
in July. I invited you then to meet me, in the words of my letter, 
as “ the chosen leader of the great majority in Southern Ireland,” 
and you accepted that invitation. From the very outset of our 
conversations I told you that we looked to Ireland to own allegiance 
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to the British Throne, and to make her future as a member of the 
British Commonwealth. That was the basis of our proposal, and 
we cannot alter it. The status which you now claim in advance 
for your delegates is in effect a repudiation of that basis. 

I am prepared to meet your delegates, as I met you in July in the 
capacity of “chosen spokesman” for your people, to discuss the 
association of Ireland with the British Commonwealth. My col- 
leagues and I cannot meet them as the representatives of a sovereign 
and independent State without disloyalty on our part to the Throne 
and Empire. I must, therefore, repeat that, unless the second para- 
graph in your letter of the 12th is withdrawn, conference between us 
is impossible. 

D. Lioyp Georce. 


To this Mr. de Valera’s answer, sent the next day, was 
as follows :— 


We have had no thought at any time of asking you to accept 
any conditions precedent to a conference. We would have thought 
it as unreasonable to expect you, as a preliminary, to recognise the 
Irish Republic formally or informally as that you should expect us 
formally or informally to surrender our national position. It is 
precisely because neither side accepts the position of the other that 
there is a dispute at all, and that a conference is necessary to search 
for and to discuss such adjustments as might compose it. 

A treaty of accommodation and association properly concluded 
between the peoples of these two islands and between Ireland and the 
group of States in the British Commonwealth would, we believe, 
end the dispute for ever, and enable the two nations to settle down 
in peace, each pursuing its own individual development and con- 
tributing its own quota to civilisation, but working together in free 
and friendly co-operation in affairs of agreed common concern. ‘To 
negotiate such a treaty the respective representatives of the two 
nations must meet. If you seek to impose preliminary conditions, 
which we must regard as involving a surrender of our whole position, 
they cannot meet. 

Your last telegram makes it clear that misunderstandings are more 
likely to increase than to diminish and the cause of peace is more 
likely to be retarded than advanced by a continuance of the present 
correspondence. We request you, therefore, to state whether yout 
letter of September 7th is intended to be a demand for a surrender on 
our part or an invitation to a conference free on both sides and with- 
out prejudice should agreement not be reached. If the latter, we 
readily confirm our acceptance of the invitation, and our appointed 
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delegates will meet your Government’s representatives at any time 
in the immediate future that you designate. 
Eamon DE VALERA. 


Meanwhile, it will be asked, what of Northern Ireland ? 
We visited Belfast just as her Parliament was entering 
upon its first regular session, late in mid-September, to 
find a Government indeed, and a stout-hearted one, but 
lacking the attributes of government. Ministers were 
there, but no departments; powers there were, but they 
could not be used. For, by a strange turn of the wheel, 
the truce, which had enabled Sinn Fein in so many ways to 
strengthen its position, had checked the development of 
the Northern administration, which could not even get its 
civil service until the statutory machinery had been created 
to effect the division. No such step could, it was com- 
plained, be taken till there was, either a Government 
at Dublin ready to work under the Better Government of 
Ireland Act, or, failing that, Crown Colony government. 
And the question of establishing the latter had been pushed 
into the background by the negotiations. The same cause 
prevented the Council of Ireland from coming into being, 
and meanwhile reserved services, such as railways, remained 
under the old control at Dublin. Northern Ireland could 
not, indeed, get her taxes. She had to be put in funds by 
Whitehall. Serious looks we found, but not dismay. As 
on our visit last April, we were struck with the contrast to 
Dublin. In the spring, however, it was the change from 
a prison house to the homely calm of a Scottish or English 
town. This time it was Belfast that had the graver air, 
and it made the South, radiant in its new found peace, 
seem like another world. Once again those northern 
characteristics, which are needed by the rest of Ireland to 
supplement their own, struck us. We admired the special 
qualities which brought work to Belfast shipyards at a time 
when so many of our own were idle. That this work was 
not restricted to repairing ships was made clear by a letter 
in the middle of October to the Daily News, which had been 
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under that impression, giving the official figures for the 
Belfast yards.* There has undoubtedly been a disposition 
in the south to exaggerate the depression there. But 
although this is not justified, unemployment was described 
by the Northern Minister of Labour early in October 
as appalling, and he produced figures which, he said, 
showed they were faced with a more serious problem 
than the whole of the United Kingdom. The great ship- 
building industry and their staple trade, the linen industry, 
had been hit to an unparalleled extent at the same time. 
He was hopeful for many reasons of improvement in the 
latter, and to-day the improvement seems to have set 
in, but he was afraid that shipbuilding in Belfast, as 
elsewhere, had many dark days to contend with still. 
Reasons for grave looks were not, indeed, far to seek. The 
atmosphere of the six counties was charged with electricity. 
The Southern boycott that was declared by Sinn Fein to 
be imposed on the North on account of the expulsion of 
Catholic workmen in July 1920, was still in full force, 
and the distribution business was hit by it, though the 


export industries which have been her mainstay were not 
affected. Mention has already been made of a stormy three 
days at the end of August. During the week-end before our 
arrival there had, the papers said, been two persons killed 
and several injured ; at the end of the next week casualties 
were still heavier. The Morning Post correspondent re- 
ported 18 wounded and two deaths. 


* “ There are only four liners for alteration, reconditioning, or repairs in 
Belfast, viz., the Orca, 17,600 tons; the Regina, 16,300 tons; the Ruaic, 
12,000 tons ; and Aba, 8,000 tons. A total of 45,300 tons under treatment. 
While the new tonnage under actual construction, and on which work is 
proceeding, and excluding entirely orders that have been temporarily 
suspended, is as follows :—The Aberdeen liners Sophocles and Diogenes, 
12,300 tons each; P. and O. Finer Barrapool, 13,300 tons ; two P. and O. 
liners, 20,000 tons each; MHolland-America liner Statendam, 32,000; 
Pacific liner, Oroya, 12,300; a total of 131,900 tons; which is being 
pushed on at top speed. The machinery for all these vessels is being 
built at Belfast, and also for a number of Holland-America liners building in 
Holland, as well.” (See Mr. T. Moles’ letter to the Daily News, 
October 15, 1921.) 
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Up to September 21 the Recorder of Belfast had awarded 
£343,464 for damages suffered in disturbances last summer. 

Faction fights were, however, not all confined to 
Belfast. Trouble was possible at any moment in such 
counties as Fermanagh and Tyrone, where there is a 
Catholic majority. Shortly before our visit, a collision had 
actually taken place between Unionists and Sinn Feiners, 
and shots were exchanged near Cookstown. Catholics 
made no pretence at recognising the Northern Parliament ; 
its Sinn Fein members would only go to the Dail at Dublin. 
Non-co-operation extends even to the Church. Cardinal 
Logue has refused to nominate representatives to serve 
on Lord Londonderry’s Education Board, and other 
Catholics, who were approached, have also declined to 
serve on it. The persistent determination with which 
Sinn Fein has raised the Ulster question, and their sympa- 
thetic reception of delegates from the Northern Catholic 
centres was bound to arouse anxiety about the future. 
Nor would it be removed under the proposed settlement if 
Ulster continues as she is at present, for the Catholics of 
the six counties would look to the South more than ever 
if they saw their brethren there enjoying lighter taxation. 
Lastly, there were the negotiations between the British 
Government and the Dail. 

What then, it will be asked, is Northern Ireland’s 
position with regard to the negotiations ? It was originally 
laid down in Sir James Craig’s letter to Mr. Lloyd George 
of August 24.* Briefly put, it was to stand—not aloof—but 
on one side. No obstacle would be put in the way of the 
proposed settlement between Sinn Fein and Great Britain. 
Northern Ireland would, if required, moreover, atfend the 
Conference at London. It is only because Mr. de Valera 
objects to her status being recognised that she cannot take 
an actual part in it—but, it must be understood, she has 
nothing more to give away. As for the Better Govern- 


* This letter is reproduced in the appendix to our September article on 
Ireland, 
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ment of Ireland Act, she did not want it; she preferred 
to remain part of the United Kingdom ; but, as it is law, 
her Government means to make good under it. They 
relied on the British people to see that existing ties were 
safeguarded. 

Such was the situation Sir James Craig had to review 
when he met his Parliament in September, and such the 
standpoint that he maintained. The ability with which 
he had hitherto held the helm in troubled waters excited 
widespread admiration. Would he, if it should be required 
in the interests of permanent peace, prove capable of 
rising to even greater heights ? 

To return to the correspondence, the check that followed 
the British letter of September 16 served one useful 
purpose, if, as was suggested, it helped to remove any false 
impression that one or other of the two countries was on 
the run,* or that the British Prime Minister would give 
any terms if only he could get away to Washington. On 
September 29 Mr. Lloyd George, who was still at Gairloch, 
brought the deadlock to an end with the following 
letter :— 


September 29, 1921. 

Sir,—His Majesty’s Government have given close and earnest 
consideration to the correspondence which has passed between us 
since their invitation to you to send delegates to a Conference at 
Inverness. 

In spite of their sincere desire for peace, and in spite of the more 
conciliatory tone of your last communication, they cannot enter 
a Conference upon the basis of this correspondence. 

Notwithstanding your personal assurance to the contrary, which 
they much appreciate, it might be argued in future that the accept- 
ance of a Conference on this basis had involved them in a recognition 
which no British Government can accord. On this point they must 
guard themselves against any possible doubt. 

There is no purpose to be served by any further interchange of 
explanatory and argumentative communication upon this subject. 


* Mr. J. H. Thomas, the English Labour leader, warned the Irish not to 
get that impression of England, in an interview that he had with the Free- 
man’s Fournal at the beginning of September. 
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The position taken up by his Majesty’s Government is funda- 
mental to the existence of the British Empire, and they cannot alter 
it. 

My colleagues and I remain, however, keenly anxious to make, in 
co-operation with your delegates, another determined effort to explore 
every possibility of settlement by personal discussion. 

The proposals which we have already made have been taken by the 
whole world as proof that our endeavours for reconciliation and 
settlement are no empty form and we feel that conference, not 
correspondence, is the most practical and hopeful way to an under- 
standing such as we ardently desire to achieve. 

We, therefore, send you herewith a fresh invitation to a Conference 
in London on October 11, where we can meet your delegates as 
spokesmen of the people whom you represent with a view to ascer- 
taining how the association of Ireland with the community of nations 
known as the British Empire may best be reconciled with Irish 
national aspirations. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) D. Lioyp Georce. 


Mr. de Valera’s acceptance of the invitation was prompt. 
Next day the following letter was made public :— 


September 30, 1921. 

Sir,—We have received your letter of invitation to a Conference 
in London on October 11, “ with a view to ascertaining how the 
association of Ireland with the community of nations known as the 
British Empire may best be reconciled with Irish national 
aspirations.” 

Our respective positions have been stated and are understood, and 
we agree that a Conference, not correspondence, is the most practical 
and hopeful way to an understanding. 

We accept the invitation, and our delegates will meet you in 
London on the date mentioned, and explore every possibility of 
settlement by personal discussion. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Eamon pe VAtEra. 


The correspondence stage was over. 
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III 


HE Conference was at last in being. Sinn Fein 

appointed as its delegates the five who were to have 
gone to Inverness, while the Government selected three 
representatives from each wing of the Coalition :— 


British representatives. Irish representatives. 


Mr. Lloyd George Mr. A. Griffith 
Lord Birkenhead Mr. Michael Collins 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain Mr. R. C. Barton 
Mr. Churchill Mr. E. J. Duggan 
Sir L. Worthington-Evans Mr. Gavan Duffy 
Sir Hamar Greenwood Socvetaries. 
(With Sir Gordon Hewart Mr. Erskine Childers 
in attendance to advise Mr. John Chartres 
on legal matters) 
Secretaries. 
Mr. Thomas Jones 
Mr. L. Curtis 


On the evening of the departure of the Dail delegates 
Mr. de Valera issued the following statement to the Irish 
people :— 


Fetitow-Citizens,—The Conference in which the accredited 
representatives of the nation are about to engage with the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government must profoundly influence 
and may determine the whole course of our country’s future. It 
affects the lives and fortunes of every section of the community. 
Whatever the differences of the past, it is the interest as it is the 
duty of all Irishmen to stand together for Ireland now. 

Our delegates are keenly conscious of their responsibilities. They 
must be made to feel that a united nation has confidence in them, and 
will support them unflinchingly. They share with each one of us 
the ardent desire that this secular conflict between the rulers of 
Britain and the Irish people may happily be brought to an end, but 
they realise that the ending of the conflict does not depend finally 
upon their will or upon the will of this nation. The struggle on our 
side has always been simply for the maintenance of a right that in 
its nature is indefeasible, and that cannot therefore be either 
relinguished or compromised. 
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The only peace that in the very nature of things can end this 
struggle will be a peace consistent with the nation’s right and 
guaranteeing a freedom worthy of the sufferings endured to secure it. 

Such a peace will not be easy to obtain. The claim that conflicts 
with Ireland’s right has been ruthlessly persisted in through centuries 
of blood. It seems unlikely that this claim will be abandoned now. 
Peace and that claim are incompatible. 

The delegates are aware that no wisdom of theirs and no ability 
of theirs will suffice. They indulge therefore in no foolish hopes, 
nor should the country indulge in them. The peace that will end 
this conflict will be secured, not by the skill or statesmanship of 
leaders, but by the stern determination of a close-knit nation steeled 
to the acceptance of death rather than the abandonment of its 
rightful liberty. Nothing but such a determination in our people can 
overcome the forces that our delegates will have to contend with. 

By an heroic endurance in suffering Ireland has gained the position 
she holds. Were the prospect of further horrors or further sacrifices 
to cause her to quail or falter for a moment, all would again be lost. 
The threats that could force surrender in one vital particular would 
be relied on to force surrender in another and another till all were 
gone. Of necessity Ireland must stand where she is, unyielding 
and fearless on the rock of right, or be out-manceuvred and defeated 
in detail. 

During the negotiations, then, the slightest lowering of the 
nation’s morale will be fatal, and everyone whose thought or action 
tends to lower it is an enemy of peace—an enemy of the peoples of 
both islands—an enemy of the cause of humanity whose progress 
is intimately linked up with each successive triumph of right over 
might. 

The Power against us will use every artifice it knows in the hope 
of dispiriting, dividing—weakening us. We must all beware. The 
unity that is essential will best be maintained by an unwavering 
faith in those who have been deputed to act in the nation’s behalf, 
and a confidence manifesting itself as hitherto in eloquent discipline. 
For this I appeal. 

(Signed) Eamon pe VALERA. 

Dublin, 

October 10, 1921. 


Next day the first meeting took place at Downing Street 
in an atmosphere that seemed favourable to a settlement. 
In Ireland the Church had hitherto remained in the back- 
ground. The Catholic bishops, however, who were then 
assembled at Maynooth, passed a resolution welcoming the 
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Conference. It afforded, they felt, a golden opportunity 
for establishing concord between the two countries by “a 
great act of national freedom untrammelled by limitations, 
and free from the hateful spirit of partition.” At the 
Conference only Great Britain and Sinn Fein were repre- 
sented, but the bishops’ last words take us back to Ulster, 
where three or four days later an important speech was 
made at Belfast by Sir James Craig, preparing people for 
his possible attendance at Downing Street, and containing 
the following grave words :— 


“Ulster,” he said, “ is not a cheese to be nibbled at. It is a rock 
of granite that will break the teeth of those men that attempt to bite 
it, whether they are Sinn Feiners or any others. Let us here have 
our watch-dogs of Ulster and say ‘ it is not the way to peace to come 
up here and attempt to take away our principles and our rights. 
The way to peace is to go and make it up among yourselves.’” He 
referred to the “ bitter anxiety ” caused by the fear that, if the 
Conference breaks down, their opponents might be planning an 
attack, ‘We are just as ready,” he assured his audience, “ to 
prepare our plans as Sinn Fein.” He warned them, too, that, if he 
had to go into conference with the British Government, his lips 
would be sealed while the Conference was proceeding, and they 
must just trust him. Again, a day or two later, he said that 
Fermanagh and Tyrone were as sacred to the men of Down and 
Antrim as their own hills and valleys. ‘“ Ulster could only be won, 
for she never can be coerced.” 


On October 17 a statement appeared in the Press that 
the Ulster Defence Force was being reorganised. 

Meanwhile, people in London, as best they could, were 
forming their own ideas about the Sinn Fein delegates, and 
the prevalent impression was that they desired peace. A 
speech by Mr. Arthur Griffiths in the Albert Hall, on 
October 26, at all events, encouraged that idea. 

It was at this juncture that the revolt broke out in the 
Unionist wing of the Coalition. There had been dissatis- 
faction from the outset at negotiations being entered into 
with rebels, who were, moreover, held responsible for the 
murders of the pre-armistice period. ‘The Government’s 
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proposals, too, went further than any previous scheme of 
Home Rule, and were bound to prove a difficult mouthful 
for many Unionists to swallow. As early as the middle of 
August a resolution of profound dissent was passed by 
eighteen members of the House of Commons and ten of 
the House of Lords, including both Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Selborne. As the weeks went on, this unrest was fed 
from many sources. The protraction of the negotiations, 
the tone of the Sinn Fein utterances and its propaganda, 
the boycotts,* the way in which the Dail was reported to be 
consolidating its position, and the re-establishment of Sinn 
Fein courts, all helped. ‘Then there were stories of breaches 
of the truce, of camps, especially in North-East Ulster, talk 
of drilling and reviews, of levies of men and money, of kid- 
napping, of the importation of arms, and the occurrence of 
collisions in which lives were sometimes lost. To investi- 
gate such reports is not within our power any more than 
it is to go into the counter-charges made by Sinn Fein. 
True or false, they came as grist to the mills of discontent. 

On the top of all this came the telegram to the Pope. 
An exchange of messages had just taken place between the 


latter and the King. The Pope had wired to King 
George :— 


We rejoice at the resumption of the Anglo-Irish negotiations, and 
pray to the Lord with all Our heart that He may bless them and 


grant to your Majesty the great joy and imperishable glory of bring- 
ing to an end the age-long dissension. 


The King had replied :— 


I have received the message of your Holiness with much pleasure, 
and with all my heart I join in your prayer that the Conference now 
sitting in London may achieve a permanent settlement of the 
troubles in Ireland and may initiate a new era of peace and happiness 
for my people. 


* Certain British goods were boycotted as well as trade with the North- 
East. 
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To a British reader these messages seemed to be of 
unexceptionable character. Mr. de Valera, however, thought 
otherwise. On the evening of the 2oth he himself dis- 
patched the following telegram to the Pope :— 


The people of Ireland have read the message sent by your Holiness 
to the King of Great Britain, and appreciate the kindly interest in 
their welfare and the paternal regard which suggested it. I tender 
to your Holiness their gratitude. They are confident that the 
ambiguities in the reply sent in the name of King George will not 
mislead you, as it may the uninformed, into believing that the 
troubles are in Ireland, or that the people of Ireland own allegiance 
to the British King. 

The independence of Ireland has been formally proclaimed by 
the regularly elected representatives of the people of Ireland, and 
ratified by subsequent plebiscites. 

The trouble is between Ireland and Britain, and its source that 
the rulers of Britain have sought to impose their will upon Ireland, 
and by brutal force have endeavoured to rob her people of the liberty 
which is their natural right and their ancient heritage. 

We long to be at peace and in friendship with the people of Britain, 
as with other peoples, but the same constancy through persecution 
and martyrdom that has proved the reality of our people’s attachment 
to the Faith of their fathers proves the reality of their attachment to 
their national freedom, and no consideration will ever induce them 
to abandon it. 

Eamon pe VALERA. 

Mansion House, Dublin. 

October 20th, 1921. 


In order to appreciate the inner meaning of this incident 
it is necessary to understand another old-established 
grievance. England is believed over and over again to have 
influenced the Vatican in questions of Irish policy, and 
English Catholics are always identified in the Irish mind 
with the political party which has defeated so many 
attempts to get Home Rule. There is, in consequence, 
a rooted prejudice which goes back a long way. Sinn Fein, 
indeed, takes it as far as the Pope, Adrian, who issued the 
original Bull authorising Henry II. to invade Ireland, for 
Adrian himself, the Bulletin reminds us, was an English- 
man. Influence was again suspected on this particular 
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occasion. But in spite of it there would appear to have 
been a widespread feeling that Mr. de Valera’s telegram was 
a blunder, certain to make the task of the Conference more 
difficult, and to endanger the cause of peace. “A grave 
challenge” was the term applied to it by the Prime 
Minister. It seems, indeed, for some days to have been a 
case of touch-and-go with the negotiations, and two of the 
Irish delegates made a special journey to Dublin over the 
week-end. The basis of the last two letters on which the 
Conference was arranged appeared to have been under- 
mined. Wreckers certainly could not have asked for any- 
thing more calculated to suit their purpose. 

It soon became evident, indeed, that the autumn session 
was to be a lively one, and a motion expressing appre- 
hension at the Government’s policy in entering into the 
negotiations, and asking that any proposals should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament before being given effect to, was 
tabled. The Prime Minister saw his opportunity, and, 
like Cromwell at Dunbar, he was swift to act. He 
immediately named an early day for the discussion of his 
Irish policy and welcomed the prospect of a division. He 
regarded the motion as a vote of censure. His tactics were 
entirely successful. He rallied to his side both the Liberal 
and the Labour Opposition, at the same time retaining the 
bulk of his own supporters, with the result that the motion 
was defeated by an enormous majority, orly 43 members 
voting for it. In his speech the Prime Minister undertook 
to confer the powers required by the Ulster Government 
at once, “‘ unless something happens in the next few days 
one way or the other that puts the position right from the 
point of view of the Act of 1920.” He pointed out the 
inevitable consequences of a breakdown in the Conference, 
and it was obvious that things were not going as well as he 
could have wished. While, however, he was ready to 
accept those consequences, and, if necessary, to fight, every 
path that leads to an honourable peace must first be sought. 
The responsibility, he assured the House, would be Parlia- 
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ment’s and any proposals submitted to it before ratification. 
As for breaches of the truce, the almost daily occurrences 
of regrettable incidents was admitted by the Government, 
but an assurance was given that, “as far as the principal 
delegates were concerned, they had acted as men of 
honour.” It had to be recognised that there were difficulties 
on both sides. We had, however, the House was assured, 
received distinct guarantees. The air was once more clearer, 
but it would be a mistake to measure the significance of 
the revolt by the ease with which the motion was defeated. 
It was more than a mere parliamentary incident. It was a 
symptom of real and deep-seated doubts in the country. 
The Government’s majority was large, but protracted delay 
would steadily sap its strength. Coalitions have their draw- 
backs, but the revolt brought it home that with no other 
form of Government could so pronounced a step have been 
taken to meet Irish aspirations. Few people in this island 
would deny the force of the warning which the Daily News 
addressed the day after the debate to the Irish leaders. 


If (it said) this Conference breaks down through any stubborn 


pursuit of shadows on their part or any lack of true statemanship, 
it will mean the utter failure of all their hopes and the hopes of all 
the sincerest friends of Irish freedom. 


IV 


T the moment that these lines go to press the curtain 
is still hanging over the stage, but it is probable that 
long before they reach the reader it will have begun to rise. 
Speculations as to what it will disclose are therefore largely 
idle. The broad features of the situation are, however, 
beginning to take form in the public mind. 
At the root of the Irish problem there are fundamental 
differences, religious, economic, industrial and racial. All 
of these have, however, for centuries been made worse by 
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one constant factor, distrust. During the negotiations it 
has cropped up at every turn. Why, our own island asks, 
were the naval guarantees and the military conditions 
objected to? It is we who would have to defend both 
England and Ireland in the last resort, whatever the status 
of the latter, and we cannot do it without proper facilities. 
It would be the same if Ireland were a Republic. South 
Africa did not mind our keeping Simonstown. The 
guarantees are necessary, moreover, not only for the safety 
of England and Ireland, but for the Dominions as well. If 
it be doubted, listen to the words of an authority, who is 
not an Englishman at all. The American naval writer, 
Admiral Mahan, wrote*:— 


Practically regarded, it is impossible for a military man, or a 
statesman with appreciation of military conditions, to look at the 
map and not perceive that the ambition of Irish separatists, if 
realised, would be even more threatening to the national life of 
Great Britain than the secession of the South was to the American 
Union. It would be deadlier also to Imperial aspirations ; for 
Ireland, by geographical position, lies across and controls the com- 
munications of Great Britain with all the outside world, save only 
that considerable but far from preponderant portion which borders 
the North Sea and the Baltic. Independent and hostile, it would 
manacle Great Britain, which at present is, and for years to come 
must remain, by long odds the most powerful member of the federa- 
tion (z.¢., of the Empire) if that take form. The Irish question, 
therefore, is vitally important, not to Great Britain only but to the 
Colonies. The considerations that swayed the mind of the Union 
in the Civil War apply with peculiar force to the connection between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


And these words were written before the war, when the 
strength of the submarine menace had not as yet been 
disclosed by actual experience. But to Sinn Fein there 
had hitherto been only one possible enemy—England. 
The facilities asked for by her were for them so many 
bridgeheads. ‘This, though Great Britain, if she were bent 


* Attention was drawn to the passage from Motives to Imperial Federation 
by Mr. R. B. Marston in a letter to the Times dated August 28. 
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on it, could invade Ireland without any such aids. It was 
the same with other conditions. Dominion status, for 
instance, was not, apparently, objected to in itself, though 
not considered as applicable to Ireland, which is herself, 
as British Ministers have readily admitted, a mother 
country, as much as our own sister island, as to countries 
which started their career as colonies. The real objection 
was suspicion. England, it was felt, is so near that she 
could not resist using powers against Ireland which remain 
legally in existence, though constitutional usage has long 
rendered their employment obsolete in the case of the 
Dominions, whose distance saves them from any risk in 
this respect, and who in the last resort are said to have the 
right to secede which Ireland would not have. Our rooted 
disinclination to take any further part in Ireland’s internal 
affairs to them seemed no answer at all, for complications 
in the North-East might, it was feared, at any moment 
bring us back. And so the old vicious circle goes on. But 
suspicion is not confined to Nationalist Ireland. Ulster, 
too, as we have seen, is peering southwards over her 
battlements. That we ourselves are not free from it has 
been proved by the Unionist revolt. 

Distrust is natural. It is a legacy from the past; an 
instance of the way that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children. But it must be overcome if the Irish 
problem is to be solved. Any permanent settlement must 
involve risks. Where such conditions exist, the first move 
is half the battle. And that half was gained when the 
British Government made its offer last July. To what 
extent its example is being followed is not yet known, 
but the veil that hangs over the negotiations cannot 
prevent impressions, and to-day the prevailing one is that 
Sinn Fein has shown itself ready substantially to comply 
with Great Britain’s conditions if Ulster will meet it on 
the question of the unity of Ireland. On such unity it 
lays the same stress as is laid by ourselves on the unity of 
the Empire. It is an issue, moreover, that unites Southern 
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Irishmen in a way that no other does. The Government, 
it is said, has put forward proposals which it has asked 
Ulster to accept. If, then, this impression is correct 
and the arrival of Sir James Craig’s Cabinet in London 
lends it colour, the interest shifts to Ulster. What 
will she do is now the question. Any idea of compulsion 
is ruled out by the condition attached to the Prime 
Minister’s proposals, and indeed by Sinn Fein’s own 
admission, for although there have been threats, such 
as Mr. O’Duffy’s at Armagh, their responsible leader, in 
his reply to the British offer, placed it on record that he 
did not contemplate the use of force. Constitutionally, 
moreover, she will approach the matter from an entrenched 
position, for steps have been taken to place her forthwith 
in full possession of the powers which were intended to be 
conferred by the Act of last year. But even if the situation 
has been accurately gauged, it is still, as these words are 
written, a matter of conjecture in what way unity in 
Ireland would be compassed. In order to obtain it Sinn 
Fein has on more than one occasion declared itself agreeable 
to Ulster retaining at least as much autonomy as she has 
at present. Mr. de Valera’s suggestion to the French 
journalist was, it will be remembered, that she might 
occupy the position of a Dominion within a united Ireland. 
The question of the form, however, that the central Irish 
authority might take under any such scheme would still 
remain. ‘That matters of this sort have been under dis- 
cussion there can be little doubt, but Ulster’s attitude has 
not yet been made public, though it is said that she has 
rejected the proposals and claims for herself the position 
of an entirely separate Dominion. 

Lastly, it is asked, suppose that the new negotiations 
with Northern Ireland should lead to nothing, what then ? 

For the time being, our own réle is a passive one. We, 
“the great body of Englishmen and the great body of 
Irishmen,” are merely the audience. We sit with folded 
hands waiting for the next act in this ancient drama. 
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Hitherto, every step in it has been marked by the inevitable- 
ness of Greek Tragedy. The curtain is already trembling. 
Will it rise upon characters still playing the self-same 
part that a relentless arn has for centuries dictated, or 
upon men, able at the call of a supreme interest which 
transcends those of race and country, though it includes 
both, to mount superior to fate itself ? 





CURRENCY AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


EFORE the war questions of foreign exchange hardly 
entered into the purview of ordinary traders. Varia- 
tion in the exchanges—i.e., in the relative value of the 
currencies of different countries compared to one another— 
was very small. Whether a trader was buying or selling, 
and whether the terms of the bargain were stated in pounds 
sterling, in dollars, in francs or in marks, he could be reason- 
ably certain that, when the time came to make or receive 
payment, the relative value of these currencies would be 
the same as at the time when the bargain was made. Or at 
any rate the variation would be so minute as not to affect 
the profit of the transaction. Consequently he did not 
need to trouble his head about the matter. Foreign 
exchange, therefore, was regarded as a subject which only 
concerned banks or financial firms which specialised in it, 
and even with them it was only a side line in their business. 
To-day matters are very different. The fluctuations in 
the relative value of all the principal currencies are so great 
and so frequent that no bargain of international trade can 
be made without taking them into consideration, especially 
if the terms of payment are in any way deferred. If the 
seller stipulates for payment in the currency of his own 
country, he is of course safe, provided he gets his payment 
as stipulated. But the buyer does not know what he will 
have to pay, and this uncertainty necessarily affects the 
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stability of the bargain. If, on the other hand, payment is 
arranged in the native currency of the buyer, the seller is 
ignorant what this will be worth at the time he receives it. 

While this state of things can be met to some extent by 
“ covering ”—i.e., by the buyer or the seller purchasing or 
selling foreign exchange forward at the time the bargain is 
arranged—there are limits to the extent to which this can 
be done, particularly in the case of sales on long terms of 
credit. Moreover, even when there is covering, it only 
means that the risk of the fluctuation is passed on either to 
speculators pure and simple or to bankers or firms dealing 
in exchange, who naturally charge for taking it at such a 
rate as experience shows to be necessary. ‘This imposes an 
additional burden of expense which the transaction has to 
carry and makes it less desirable for both buyer and seller. 

The instability of the exchanges is thus a great hindrance 
in the way of international trade. It is an even greater 
hindrance in the way of international investment, on which 
so much international trade depends. 

In the three-quarters of a century preceding the war it 
was the foreign investments of the British people that 
created the basis for their foreign trade. The British 
manufacturer would never have sold half the goods that he 
did to foreign countries, had not the British investor 
supplied capital to those countries. Not only was the 
capital itself largely employed in the purchase of British 
goods, but these goods were used in developing new 
means of production abroad, and thus created fresh pur- 
chasing power in the world and gave Britain, among others, 
an extended market in which to place her exports. During 
that period the investor, like the trader, did not as a rule 
have to trouble his head about questions of exchange. 
Generally speaking, the terms of investment were stated 
in British currency, the borrowers taking the risk of any 
fluctuation in exchange. Such fluctuations were infrequent 
and did not constitute an additional element of risk except 
in a few cases. 
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To-day in making any foreign investment the risk 
arising from fluctuations in exchange is one of the first 
things that have to be considered. Indeed, perhaps it is 
the greatest risk of all that the investor takes. Such a 
condition tends to stop investment abroad and thus to dry 
up the sources of the principal channel of international 
trade. The reluctance of America to do what she must 
do if she is to retain her export trade—namely, invest 
freely abroad—is largely due to this cause. 


II 


OREIGN exchanges did not fluctuate to any appre- 
ciable extent before the war, because the currencies of 
the principal trading countries were all exchangeable for a 
fixed quantity of the same metal—i.e., gold, which was thus 
a common measure of value. 
The United Kingdom, the United States, France, 
Germany and most of the other European countries, 


Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, etc., all had their 
currencies on what is called a gold basis. ‘That is to say 
the paper currency, which took the form of bank notes, 
cheques, bills of exchange and so forth, represented gold. 
The unit of currency in each country—the pound, the 
dollar, the franc, the mark and so on—stood for so many 
grains of gold. This supplied a fixed measure of relative 
value. In theory in all these countries, and in practice in 
most of them, gold could be freely obtained for currency 
in the actual quantity which the currency was supposed to 
represent. Thus, according to the well-known theory of 
foreign exchanges, the relative value of these currencies 
could not vary one way or the other beyond the cost of 
transporting gold from one country to another. For if the 
value of one currency, measured in the terms of another, 
fell- below this standard, gold would be used instead as 
the means of making payments. So long as the variation 
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was less than the cost of transporting gold, it was of course 
cheaper to make payments by the interchange of paper 
currency or transfers—bills or cheques or cables—but the 
variation in value of one currency in the terms of another, 
both countries being on a gold basis, could not go beyond 
the actual cost of transporting gold from one to the other, 
and this only amounted to a very small percentage, which 
was therefore the limit of the variation in value. 

A few countries, e.g., China, and until recent years 
Japan and India, had currencies on a metallic basis but 
not on a gold basis, their currency being based on silver. 
The value of their currencies as compared with the 
currencies of countries on a gold basis was subject to 
fluctuation on account of the variation in the relative 
value of gold and silver. This fluctuation had to be taken 
into account in all trade carried on with those countries, 
which thus had an uncertain factor, an element of gambling, 
and to that extent was hampered more than trade carried 
on between countries on a gold basis. The fluctuations, 
however, in the relative value of gold and silver were 
comparatively gradual, depending as they did largely on 
the relative production of the two metals. ‘Thus even the 
trade between gold and silver countries was subject to no 
such risks as attend all foreign trade to-day, when exchanges 
may vary in a month by great percentages. 

Other countries, e.g., several in South America, were 
not on a metallic basis at all but had paper currencies 
which were not convertible into gold or any other metal. 
The relative value of such currencies was from time to time 
subject to fluctuations which were generally supposed to 
be governed by a combination of the internal currency 
position of the country concerned and of its foreign trade 
position. Trade with or investment in such countries 
was uncertain accordingly in proportion to the frequency 
and violence of the fluctuations. 

With the outbreak of war the movement of gold every- 
where was restricted or prohibited and these restrictions 
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and prohibitions still prevail over nearly the whole world. 
Gold can no longer be obtained for currency and, even if it 
could be obtained, its exportation is not allowed. Thus it 
is no longer available as a common measure of value 
between one currency and another. If it were otherwise, 
if, for instance, Treasury notes could actually be exchanged 
for gold at the standard rate of 123 grains and a fraction 
for the pound sterling, the exchange value of a pound 
sterling compared with an American dollar could only vary 
by the cost of transportation of gold to the United States. 
Since it is not so, since the currencies of the principal 
trading countries are no longer on a gold basis and have no 
common measure of value, their relative value in terms 
of one another can only be settled by other means. 


iil 


IFFERENT theories have been put forward as to 
the cause or causes, which determine the relative value 
of currencies, when they no longer have the common measure 
of value, which is provided by a common metallic basis. 
One theory, which was deduced from the axioms of 
earlier writers on the subject, was that the relative value 
of currencies, when there was no longer a common metallic 
basis to measure them by, would depend on what is called 
the balance of trade. That is to say, that if a country 
consistently imported more than it exported, the relative 
value of its currency would depreciate, because it would 
always be requiring the currency of other countries in 
larger quantities than they would require its currency. 
Demand therefore exceeding supply would send up the 
value of the other currencies. And vice versa, if the 
exports of a country regularly exceeded its imports, the 
relative value of its currency would appreciate. In both 
cases invisible as well as visible imports and exports would 
have to be taken into account. 
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Another theory which has been put forward by Professor 
Cassel of Sweden and others and which has obtained 
vogue, is that the relative value of currencies, as expressed 
in the exchanges, is determined, in the absence of a common 
metallic basis, by the relative internal purchasing power of 
the different currencies in the countries using them. 

While both of these theories can be supported by abstract 
reasoning, even a cursory examination of the actual 
fluctuations in the foreign exchanges will show that neither 
can be accepted as supplying a complete explanation of 
the phenomena. If we follow the old rule that a general 
hypothesis can only be regarded as valid if and so long as it 
accounts for the phenomena (that is to say, the apparent 
facts), it must be admitted that an adequate theory of the 
causes of fluctuations in the currency exchanges has still 
to be worked out. Doubtless the causes are complex, and 
it would be too ambitious to attempt to frame a general 
statement which would cover them all. But perhaps an 
analogy may be drawn which will assist in understanding 
the situation. 

So long as the currencies of the principal trading countries 
were on a gold basis, gold supplied a common measure of 
value (subject to cost of transportation). ‘Thus the pound 
sterling was worth 4.86% dollars or 25.22 francs, no more 
and no less (subject to the slight variation arising from 
the cost of transporting gold between London and New 
York or Paris), because it was exchangeable for an amount 
of gold which was 4°862 times the amount of gold into 
which the dollar could be exchanged, or 25:22 times the 
amount of gold into which the franc could be exchanged. 

But under present conditions foreign currency is no longer 
something which has a fixed value in relation to native 
currency as it had when the two currencies had a common 
metallic basis. It is a commodity to be purchased and 
the price of it is presumably settled on the same sort of 
considerations as the price of other commodities. ‘These 
considerations are ordinarily grouped together under the 
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general name of supply and demand. Such general 
expressions explain little until they are analysed, and 
while a statement of the principle that prices are fixed 
by supply and demand would no doubt be accepted in the 
case of a foreign currency (the common measure of value 
being absent) as it is in the case of other commodities, the 
application of the principle in the case of one commodity 
differs from its application in the case of another. Perhaps 
the nearest analogy to the fluctuations of foreign exchanges 
(i.e. to the price fluctuations of foreign currencies stated 
in the terms of native currency) will be found in the price 
fluctuations of stocks and shares. 


IV 


N the share market it is well known that there are a 
number of different factors which determine the price of 
a particular share at a particular time. First of all there 
is the factor which is called “intrinsic value ”—i.e., the 


assets or earning power of the company of which the shares 
are being dealt in. Theoretically this should be the 
principal, if not the only factor, in determining the market 
price of a share. In the long run no doubt it is the most 
important factor. It is well known, however, that the 
price of shares is often affected considerably by quite other 
considerations than those of ascertained intrinsic value. 
There is, for instance, the factor of sentiment or opinion. 
The price of a share will go up or go down, not because of 
any actual or even supposed change in its intrinsic value, 
but because the public or the market think that it is going 
to rise or fall and start to buy or to sell. Again, there is 
the factor of forced buying or selling. A large buying or 
selling order, which may be given without any reference 
to intrinsic values, will force the price of a share up or 
down many points and the change in price so brought 
about may last over a considerable period. 
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In comparing the foreign exchange market under present 
conditions to the share market, the factor of the internal 
purchasing power of the various currencies in their own 
countries may perhaps be compared by analogy to the 
factor of intrinsic value in the case of shares. This internal 
purchasing power is determined by the general level of 
prices in the different countries, which in turn depends 
on a number of considerations, chief among which at the 
present time is the degree of currency inflation subsisting. 
If currency should be so inflated in Great Britain and prices 
rise so high in consequence that a pound sterling purchased 
no more commodities than a dollar will purchase in the 
United States, the exchange value of the pound sterling 
would tend to fall, until it was only equal to one dollar. 
It might not fall the whole way, for there are other factors 
at work besides intrinsic value, and experience shows that 
internal purchasing power is by no means the only measure 
of exchange values. But that would be the tendency. 

It is of course inflation that has been the chief cause in 
the last few years of currency depreciation in Europe. To 
depreciation of this character there may be no limit when 
once the downward path has been chosen, as Russia, 
Austria and Poland show. Inflation brings lack of con- 
fidence, and both act and react on one another in producing 
falling exchanges, rising prices and further issues of 
currency. 

The factor of speculative sales or purchases, made on 
grounds of sentiment or opinion, is important in both the 
exchange market and the share market. In the case of the 
exchange market it takes various forms, e.g., the form of 
direct speculation in foreign exchanges carried on by 
professional dealers or by the general public ; the form of 
investment by the public in securities of countries whose 
exchange is depreciated, in the hope of a profit from a 
recovery of exchange; the form of merchants and traders 
covering or omitting to cover for future purchases which 
they expect to make abroad, and so on. 
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The effect of forced buying or selling in the share 
market may be compared to the effect produced on the 
exchange market by the obligatory purchase of American 
dollars to pay for shipments of wheat and cotton, and 
generally to all obligatory purchase of foreign currency for 
the payment of debts due abroad and for the settlement of 
trade balances ; also to the effect of such transactions as 
those of the first German reparation payment, when the 
German Government is required to buy foreign currencies 
at any cost to meet its obligations. The effect of such 
transactions is shown by the great depreciation of the mark. 
Such forced buying or selling occurs to a greater or less 
extent, whenever a country’s balance of trade is upset, 
when for instance it is temporarily importing more than it 
can pay for by its exports, and finds difficulty in obtaining 
credit to cover the balance. To this cause must be 
attributed the movements in the exchange caused by 
seasonal requirements, which are particularly marked in the 
case of the autumn shipments of raw materials from the 
United States. 

It seems likely that the great and sudden fall in the 
German exchange which occurred in 1919, carrying the 
mark far below its internal value, was due to two main 
factors, first the necessity Germany was under to import 
certain essential materials and secondly the fact that the 
German Government and German municipalities were 
compelled, if their credit was not to be entirely ruined, to 
meet large obligations falling due in neutral countries, 
which they had contracted for war purposes. From this 
over-depreciation as compared with the internal level of 
prices the mark never recovered, and it has now by the 
operation of Reparation payments and the general loss of 
confidence in its stability resulting in a “ flight from the 
mark ”’ on all hands, been driven far lower. 
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V 


O long as the relative value of currencies is settled by 

the above factors it is evident that it will be subject to 
great and continual fluctuations. Even if the internal 
purchasing power of currencies reached a common level— 
and there is no reason to expect this, for it would be a state 
of things which never existed even in pre-war times—that 
level would hardly be likely to be maintained steadily in all 
countries but would always be altering in one way or 
another owing to internal conditions. The factor of 
speculation based on sentiment and opinion, and that of 
forced purchase or sale of foreign currencies are still less 
likely to become stable. It would appear, therefore, that 
unless some common measure of value between currencies 
—such as existed before the war in the gold basis—can be 
re-established, fluctuations in foreign exchange will con- 
tinue and, in consequence, the resumption of international 
trade and investment will remain subject to the impedi- 
ments pointed out earlier in this article. 

It need not be argued how greatly this will hinder the 
restoration of prosperity in the world at large and the 
replacement of the wealth wasted or destroyed by the war. 
Unless the different countries can trade freely with one 
another and the surplus production of one can be used, 
through the channels of trade and investment, to increase 
the productivity of others, each country will have to remain 
dependent on itself and the state of the world will be as 
unfortunate as the condition of a community where indi- 
viduals cannot trade with one another or lend or borrow 
between themselves. 

To re-establish freedom of trade and investment, to 
the extent which existed before the war, the stabilising of 
the principal exchanges is essential. This can only be 
effected by the re-establishment of a common measure of 
value, that is to say by bringing the currencies of the 
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principal trading countries back on to a metallic basis. It 
is true that during the war some of the Allied exchanges 
were fixed—“ pegged” as it was called—long after the 
currencies concerned had ceased to be on a gold basis—i.e., 
actually exchangeable for gold. This was effected by 
the action of the Allied Governments, which undertook to 
supply all the foreign exchange required at a fixed rate. 
But it was only possible then firstly because private trading 
was very much limited by law as well as by circumstances, 
and the demand for foreign exchange on the part of private 
persons was small ; and secondly because the Governments, 
by arrangement between themselves, were able to borrow 
from one another and thus supply themselves with funds to 
meet the demands for the currency of each other. Now 
neither of these conditions exists, and unless the Govern- 
ments of the principal trading countries could come to a 
mutual arrangement to supply one another with funds for 
the purpose of “ pegging ” the exchanges—which is in the 
highest degree unlikely and undesirable—no other method 
of stabilisation can be found than the re-establishment of a 
common measure of value into which all the currencies to 
be stabilised shall be freely exchangeable. 


VI 


[-. remains to consider what are the difficulties in the way 
of the re-establishment of a common metallic basis for 
the currencies of the principal trading countries. Of these 
the United States alone is on a gold basis at present. Here 
it may be noted that, while gold is the common measure 
determining the relative values of currencies, the price of 
gold itself must be fixed in terms of some currency or other. 
When exchanges are unstable, as they have been since the 
war, the currency which fixes the price of gold is naturally 
the currency which has the highest relative value in the 
terms of other currencies. For gold as produced, in so far 
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as a free market is allowed for it, will naturally be exchanged 
for that currency which gives the best return, provided that 
such currency belongs to a country which is able to absorb 
the gold production. If, for instance, the Swedish 
exchange were to go above par as compared with that of the 
United States, it would not follow that the price of gold 
would rise. Sweden would not be able to absorb more 
than a small quantity of gold, and either the Swedish 
exchange would come down again or the flow of gold to 
Sweden would be artificially restricted. The United 
States, however, has the largest volume of trade of any 
country in the world, and can absorb all the gold offering. 
In so far, therefore, as gold producers are allowed to sell 
their gold where and as they please, they will continue 
either to sell it in the United States for United States 
currency ; or if they sell it in other countries it will be for 
a currency price fixed, not by the nominal gold equivalent 
of the native currency, but by the native currency equivalent 
of the price which the gold would fetch in United States 
dollars according to the exchange of the day. 

It follows that no country can get back to a gold basis 
—i.e., can make its currency freely exchangeable for gold, 
until the exchange value of its currency has risen to a par 
with that of the United States. Otherwise the result 
would be that its currency would be exchanged into gold 
for the purpose of exchanging the latter into United States 
currency, which could then be exchanged back into a 
greater quantity of the currency of the first country than 
had been paid for the gold. Dealers in gold and exchange 
would find every transaction of this character profitable, 
and thus all the gold of the country would soon be 
exhausted and its currency would no longer have a gold 
basis. 

We have spoken above of the various factors which 
influence the relative values of currencies in the absence of 
a common metallic basis. If the joint working of those 


factors, that is, of relative purchasing power, forced demand 
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created by trade balances or other causes, and speculative 
demand based on opinion, should bring the currency of the 
United Kingdom to a par with that of the United States 
and should maintain it there over a considerable period, 
the United Kingdom would then be in a position to return 
to a gold basis, i.e. to make its currency freely exchangeable 
for gold without the danger of seeing all the gold drawn 
away from the country. In that case there would be no 
motive to exchange British currency into gold and then to 
exchange the gold into the United States currency for the 
purpose of exchanging the latter back into British currency. 

But in order that the exchange between Great Britain 
and the United States should return to par and should be 
maintained there, the present situation would have to be 
much changed. In the first place, the relative purchasing 
power of British currency must increase, or that of the 
United States currency must diminish, i.e. prices must 
either fall in Great Britain or rise in the United States. 
Then the factor of forced demand must be eliminated by 
the alteration of the trade balances, which are now dragging 
against Great Britain and in favour of the United States. 
And it is not only British but European trade balances 
which are in question. As long as a European country has 
some financial power left and can still sell its currency for 
sterling or obtain credits in sterling, it has the power by 
selling that sterling for dollars to depress the sterling 
exchange. Thus German sales of sterling to meet repara- 
tion payments might have a very important effect on our 
exchanges. Qn the other hand, countries so bankrupt as 
Austria and Poland can no longer exert any effect, since 
practically they cannot obtain sterling by any means. 
Furthermore, the question of the war debt due to the 
United States must be settled in such a manner that it 
does not involve a forced demand for dollars by the British 
Government to provide for its repayment. If relative 
purchasing power were to increase and forced demand 
be eliminated, the third factor of speculative demand 
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would no doubt follow them. Evidently, however, the 
happening of these things does not depend only on Great 
Britain. Even if concentrated effort on the part of 
her Government and people should bring about a con- 
siderable fall of prices in Great Britain, it would have no 
effect in modifying the exchanges, if a similar or greater 
fall of prices were to take place simultaneously in the United 
States. On the other hand an increase of prices in the 
United States might bring the desired effect about, without 
any action on the part of Great Britain, unless we increased 
our prices proportionately by inflation here. Again, if Great 
Britain were to reduce her imports or increase her exports 
and so lessen the trade balances against her, this would not 
affect the American exchange, supposing that the United 
States were simultaneously to do the same thing. More- 
over, as indicated above, efforts on our part may be 
neutralised by the conditions of other European countries. 

What is true of the position as between Great Britain 
and the United States is equally true of the position 
as between France and the United States, and between 
France and Great Britain, and is similarly true for other 
countries. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the situation 
can only be met by altering the nominal gold value of 
currencies to correspond with their present actual values 
reckoned in the terms of United States currency—i.e. by 
debasing the coinage of practically all other countries 
except the United States. Thus the amount of gold in 
a pound sterling, instead of being nominally as it is at 
present 4°86 times the amount of gold in the dollar, would 
be fixed at, say, 3$ or 4 times the amount of gold in the 
dollar. The amount of gold in a franc, instead of being as it 
is nominally 3th of the gold in a dollar, would be fixed at, 
say, zsth of the gold in a dollar, and so on. It is suggested 
that in this way the principal countries might be able to 
return at once to a gold basis for their currency, and that 
foreign exchanges would so become fixed. The advocates 
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of such a course may perhaps claim some support from 
the Report of the Commission on Indian Currency issued 
in 1920, from which the following quotation is taken :— 

“Our conclusion, therefore, is that a stable level of 
exchange gives the most healthy condition for production 
and trade, and for the employment of capital, and that 
large changes in the exchange value of a currency are an 
evil, which should be avoided so far as possible ; but if a 
large change has taken place it may be preferable to establish 
stability at the new level rather than submit to the further 
change which is necessary for a return to the old level, 
especially if the former course shortens the period of 
uncertainty.” 

But while no doubt the stabilisation of the exchanges 
is a matter of first-class importance for the welfare of 
international trade, it would be dangerous to recommend 
an actual debasement of our currency should be now carried 
into effect. Apart from other considerations the after- 
swell of the great war-storm is still running too heavily. 
The waves must subside much more before we can take 
our bearings, and see where we are and what ultimate 
course we must pursue. The conditions in other countries, 
particularly the United States, are still too fluctuating and 
obscure for us to estimate, if it were decided we could 
never hope to regain our old standard, what new par of 
exchange we could successfully maintain. Until London 
has returned to her pre-war condition of having large 
liquid assets abroad to give her power to draw gold, in 
case of need, and until the question of her war-debt is 
settled, the danger of being unable to maintain a free gold 
market would be very great. All we know for certain 
is that present conditions are quite abnormal. The 
United States shows an extraordinary combination of a 
heavy balance of exports in her favour, a high protective 
tariff to prevent the import of goods to pay for those 
exports, a refusal on her part to invest largely abroad as 
an alternative means of utilising her favourable balance, 
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a consequent absorption of gold from every part of the 
world as the only remaining means of payment, and in 
face of this constantly growing hoard of gold, a continuous 
fall in prices for many months. Clearly such a combination 
of circumstances must be quite temporary. The United 
States must either increase her imports, or invest largely 
abroad, or cease to export. She cannot continue perma- 
nently to absorb useless hoards of gold. The course of 
affairs in the United States has indeed a vital interest for 
the rest of the world. At present it is hampering and 
hindering the restoration to more normal conditions and, 
as long as she continues on her present path, there is little 
chance indeed of any greater stability or a cessation of 
great exchange fluctuations. How her problem will work 
out cannot be foreseen. It would be natural to suppose 
that her vast store of gold would lead to an extension of 
credit and a rise in prices. There are indeed indications 
already of the latter. If this tendency were to increase, 
as in the writer’s opinion is more than likely, our own 
problem of restoring our standard might become a good 
deal easier. 

But, these uncertainties apart, it is not thinkable that 
this country should be the first to proclaim to the world 
the formal debasement of her currency. If, as is not likely 
to be the case, it were ultimately shown to be clearly beyond 
our power to restore it, notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts, the matter would be different. If we were to 
contemplate it now, there can be no question that such a 
step would profoundly and detrimentally affect British 
credit, and prove the severest blow to this country’s 
international financial position. 

What other belligerent countries will eventually be 
driven to such a step is open to question. Possibly France 
or Italy, or both, may not avoid it. As regards Germany, 
and still more most of the Central European countries, 
some such measure will almost certainly be found to be 
necessary, for in their case the fall in the value of their 
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currency, whether measured in the terms of gold or of 
commodities, has gone too far to be restored. 

It must be realised, however, that in the case of Great 
Britain, and still more in that of France, an effort to restore 
the currency to a gold basis, without recourse to the 
expedient mentioned above, will involve great sacrifices, if 
the United States should continue in a policy of deflation 
and if prices in that country should continue to fall. For 
in that case the restoration of the British and French 
exchanges to par without debasement of the nominal gold 
contents of their currencies will involve a further heavy fall 
of prices in Great Britain and France—possibly a permanent 
return of prices to the pre-war level, or something near it. 
But a huge volume of debt has been contracted during and 
since the war, both public and private, at a time of inflated 
prices ; and if the principal and interest of these debts is to 
be paid when prices have been cut in half it will constitute 
just twice as heavy a charge on the productive capacity of 
the countries concerned, and it is to be feared that the 
burden might prove greater than they could bear. Fortu- 
nately, events in the United States appear likely to move 
in another direction. 

It is worth while noticing another suggestion which has 
been made for helping the situation and which is less open 
in some ways to objection than the proposal to debase all 
the European currencies. This suggestion is that the 
principal countries of the world, including the United 
States, should agree to change their currencies to a bi- 
metallic basis, using silver as well as gold as the basis of 
their currencies, with a fixed ratio of value between the two 
metals. The introduction of bi-metallism was proposed 
many years ago in the United States to relieve an economic 
situation created by the scarcity of gold and by falling 
prices, which increased intolerably the burden of debt 
contracted at a time when prices were higher. It was 
opposed, and rightly opposed, by those who feared it would 
lead at that time to undue inflation, and would destroy 
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the credit of the United States as compared with that of 
the gold-basis countries. The latter objection of course 
would not hold if the bi-metallic basis were adopted by all 
the principal trading countries- together. As regards the 
first objection it may be argued that to increase the 
metallic basis of the world’s currency by adding silver to 
gold as forming that basis, would not, under present 
conditions, lead to further inflation (assuming that the 
ratio value of silver was judiciously fixed), but would 
merely recognise the currency inflation which has already 
taken place, and which cannot be reduced to pre-war 
proportions without rendering the burden of public and 
private debt intolerable. 

There is one exception to this. ‘The United States is so 
great a producer of silver that the monetisation of that 
metal might lead to some inflation there, but this would be 
an advantage, for it would tend to raise American prices 
and so bring the American exchange to a level with that of 
the other principal exchanges, which, as shown above, is a 
necessary preliminary to permanent stabilisation. 

The argument for bi-metallism is based first on the con- 
tention of many authorities that, for the sake of the world’s 
solvency, prices cannot permanently be allowed to fall much 
below the level which they had reached by 1918—e.g., about 
twice pre-war prices; and, secondly, on the view that notwith- 
standing economies in its use as currency the world’s supply 
of gold, which was not more than sufficient as a metallic 
basis for the currency of the principal countries in 1914, 
would be wholly insufficient as a basis when prices have 
been doubled. In other words, that there is not enough 
gold in the world to settle trade balances and to serve as a 
basis for the currencies of the principal countries, unless 
prices are brought back to the 1914 level, or somewhere 
near it. If this is true then a broader metallic basis for 
the world’s currency may be required by present condi- 
tions. ‘The addition of silver to gold would give this. It 
would no doubt stereotype high prices, but the world has 
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to a great extent adjusted itself to these, and there are 
strong grounds for arguing that anything like a permanent 
return to pre-war prices would be disastrous, for the 
reasons mentioned above. While, however, bi-metallism 
may possess theoretical advantages, the practical difficulties 
in the way of its general adoption are very great. 

Meanwhile what practical steps can be taken to diminish 
the present chaos? Public opinion is rightly concen- 
trating itself more and more on currency instability as the 
chief impediment to the return to more normal industrial 
and trading conditions. “ Stabilising the exchanges ” is the 
new watchword, and the Government is adjured to carry 
into effect the necessary measures to this end. But no 
one has any idea how it is to be done. And little wonder 
since it lies within the power of no Government to accom- 
plish. Chaotic exchanges are merely the outward and 
visible sign of chaotic national and international conditions. 
It is these that must be cured. Restore the patient to 
health and the thermometer will soon stand at normal. 

The best chance for the world is to restore as soon as 
possible gold as the common international measure of 
value. Notwithstanding its defects, the gold standard 
worked well before the war; it was at the least a great 
advance on anything that went before. It is true that 
since the collapse of the world’s gold market, and its disuse 
as currency in many countries, its value has been subject 
to great fluctuations—so great that some economists talk of 
the necessity of abandoning it altogether. But, while 
international co-operation to regulate its demand and 
supply will certainly be called for, it is idle to talk of 
abandoning it, since there is nothing else yet which could 
possibly replace it. 

But clearly an immediate return to the gold standard by 
the countries possessing it before is impracticable. The 
internal fluctuations of the national currencies and the 
external debts of various countries are too great to allow 
of it. Only step by step shall we be able to return to 
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pre-war conditions. The United States is the only great 
country still on a gold basis. If the United Kingdom 
could return to it, then an arrangement between these two 
countries might form a basis for the rest of the world to 
build upon. We are ourselves, however, a good long way 
yet from that point, and when and whether we get there 
does not depend on ourselves alone, but more than any- 
thing on the currency and financial policy pursued in the 
United States. Ifa revival of prosperity and an extension 
of credit there were to lead to an increase of prices—in 
other words, a fall in the value of gold—we might find it 
easier to return to our old gold parity, and gold might flow 
from the United States to us. But if we lves are 
forced by our own difficulties to “inflate” again and 
decrease the value of the paper pound, we may neutralise 
the forces acting in the United States. And, even if we 
were to see our exchange rise to its old parity of $4.862 
to the £, we could not safely declare London a free gold 
market until the question of our war debt owing to the 
United States was settled, and until it was clear we possessed 
or could secure sufficient credits abroad to enable us to 
protect our gold reserve. 

The policy we should pursue, therefore, is to maintain 
the internal stability of our currency, to aim at keeping 
prices more or less as they are now, and to come to some 
settlement with the United States Government as to our 
war debt. Our internal stability is threatened partly by 
our huge Government expenditure, and partly because, as 
there is some reason for thinking, our level of wages and 
salaries is higher in relation to our exchange than those of 
our European competitors. If so—and if we cannot reduce 
our level directly—it will be reduced indirectly by our 
continued failure to export, by a fall in our exchange, and a 
rise in prices. It is impossible to say yet what will be the 
ultimate result in the next twelve months of all these 
conflicting tendencies on our exchange. But, unless some 
political catastrophe occurs, it seems more likely than not 
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that, at the end of that period, we may be nearer the 
point at which we might restore our gold standard 
than we are at present. If in six months or a year 
there is still no approach to the old parity, the question 
of adopting a new standard will have to be seriously 
considered. 

Much, of course, depends on the recovery of our trade, 
and for that the return to more normal conditions in 
Europe is essential. We may see, indeed, our trade with 
the rest of the world improve considerably, but, while 
Europe remains in a turmoil, real recovery is impossible. 
The problem may be stated briefly. Stability of the main 
European exchanges and currencies is essential; that 
stability depends on the cessation of the issue of paper 
money, and that in turn depends on the balancing of the 
Government budgets. They cannot be balanced unless 
there is external and internal peace. Yet what sort of 
peace have we yet in Europe? In addition, there are two 
great and inter-connected problems. France cannot balance 
her budget because of the enormous expenditure on her 
devastated areas ; for help she looks to German reparation 
payments. Germany cannot balance her budget because 
of the necessity of making those payments. And in the 
case of Germany, too, the rapid depreciation of her exchange 
is due, not only to the issue of paper money, but still more 
to “ forced sales ” of marks in order to secure in exchange 
foreign currencies to be handed over to the Reparation 
Commission. A further and growing influence—and a very 
dangerous symptom—is the consequent growing distrust of 
German currency in Germany itself. 

Unless German currency is to collapse like the Austrian— 
with what ultimate effect on the European body politic 
who can tell ?—-Germany must be given more time to pay. 
The trouble is not so much the amount of the payments as 
the rapidity with which they must be made. If a man, 
exhausted by fever, is forced to run a mile race the day he 
is out of bed he may collapse ; a week later he may do it 
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without difficulty. Germany cannot pay the amounts due 
from her next year, and a revision of the London Conference 
agreement requires to be made without delay. What then 
about France? How is she to meet her difficulties? If 
she agrees to the postponement of the German payments, 
can England and America, who should feel sympathy with 
her in the problem presented by the devastated areas, do 
anything to help her? It is to be hoped that thiese 
questions, together with that of the war debts, will be fully 
discussed at Washington. A reasonable settlement of them 
is a pre-requisite of any attempt to secure greater stability 
in the exchanges. 





THE AFTERMATH OF VICTORY* 


HE hero of that most admirable of French war novels, 

Les Croix de Bois, in a moment of fierce exultation on 
his discharge from hospital and from the army, boasts 
of the victory won by France and her allies. A pessimistic 
friend asks why he thinks it a victory, and after an instant 
of confusion, the soldier finds the key to his own mood and 
replies : “ J’trouve que c’est une victoire parceque j’en 
suis sorti vivant.” After three years of peace he might 
have come to doubt the truth of his epigram. For victory 
and defeat have been merged in a common misery. The 
nations of Europe have now to consider not how success in 
war can be exploited or failure repaired, but what they can 
do to stave off the ruin that is threatening them all. The 
problem has an even wider range than this, for the disease 
can no more be isolated in Europe than it can be isolated 
in Austria or Poland. ‘The present political and economic 
instability of Europe is reflected in every corner of the 
world, in ruined markets, unemployment in industry, public 
and private financial embarrassment, or even political 
unrest. There can be no nation anywhere which is not 
concerned to see the end of these conditions. If for no 
other reason it may be worth while considering how they 
have been created, of what malady they are the symptoms, 
to what skilled treatment they may be expected to yield. 
We ought to add the most vital question, perhaps, of all— 


* This article takes the place of our usual one on The Problems of Europe. 
It might, indeed, almost have been entitled “The Problem of Europe.” 
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what ground is there for believing that the treatment will 
be applied in time ? 


I. Europe To-pay 


T would, we suppose, be generally admitted that the 

position of Europe to-day is more critical than it was 
even six months ago. Take as the first test the state of 
international trade. The interchange of commodities 
between one nation and another is the lifeblood of modern 
European civilisation. Without it the vast populations of 
our time cannot be maintained, for such is the range and 
diversity of the manufacturing industries that only a 
primitive agricultural community can be self-sufficing. 
Even America can no longer obtain from her own territory 
all the food and raw materials that she needs. In the last 
few months the stream of international trade, dammed 
here and there diverted, has steadily dwindled. Foreign 
exchange, as is shown in the article on “‘ Currency and Foreign 
Exchange” in this number, is only an indicator of general 
conditions. But the present chaotic position of the 
European exchanges is in two ways definitely restrictive 
of trade. When most of the currencies are subject to wide 
fluctuations, often of as much as ten to fifteen per cent. 
from one day to the next, foreign trade becomes. too 
hazardous to continue. But apart from this, the most 
formidable bar, currency depreciation itself tends to 
stagnation. For trade flows in well-worn channels, cut to 
suit economic conditions ; what possibility is there, even 
though the Austrian crown is approaching parity with the 
Polish mark, that the trade once done by Austria with 
Germany will be transferred to Poland? The work of 
the exchanges is being rounded off by the extreme protec- 
tionist tariffs now in vogue. They are the offspring of 
fear and of unreasoning nationalism ; but though it is easy 
to understand their origin, their effect can only be per- 
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nicious. No tariff legislation can keep pace with the rapid 
depreciation of certain currencies which we are now witness- 
ing ; moreover, tariffs breed retaliation : yet Governments, 
“ still nursing the unconquerable hope”, add course upon 
course to the wall which surrounds, and if the process 
continues, will isolate their countries. The economic 
conditions of the world are crying out for the most intense 
production and the freest possible exchange of commodities, 
but the return to a sane policy is being made every day more 
difficult. 

If we turn to the test of public finance, we shall find 
everywhere a deepening embarrassment. Sir Robert Horne 
speaks of the “appalling prospect ” of the next Budget, 
yet he is probably the most fortunate Finance Minister in 
Europe. The project of the French budget for 1922 shows, 
even when the revenue is credited with the full payments 
due from Germany, a deficit of 1,625 million francs. The 
German Government budgeted in April for a deficit of 
33,000 million marks. By the end of October that estimate 
was more than trebled. In the same period 52,500 million 
marks have been added to the floating debt. In the 
rarefied atmosphere of these financial heights, life cannot 
long be supported. Yet in comparison with Austria, 
Poland or Russia, Germany is still solvent, even prosperous. 

Is there in the sphere of politics anything to set off 
against moribund trade and crippled finances? It is true 
that the flame of war has died down. But over a great 
part of Europe there is little sign of stable government or of 
a keener desire for international co-operation. Hungary 
remains a centre of turbulence and reaction, even though its 
Government successfully resisted the second inglorious 
attempt of the ex-Emperor Charles to regain his throne. 
The other succession states of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire have persisted in their mutual antagonisms, and 
it is still uncertain whether the efforts of Italy to bring 
their representatives together in conference at Porto Rose 


will lead after many postponements to the abatement of the 
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jealousy and mistrust which fetters the economic life of 
them all. Jugo-Slavia shows no desire to respect the new 
frontier of Albania. Poland pursues its vendetta with the 
Lithuanians over Vilna in defiance of the League and of 
every principle of political decency. The awful calamity of 
the Russian famine has found no relief except through 
private effort. The open tension of Franco-British rela- 
tions has relaxed, but there are ominous signs, in the 
reports which come to hand as these lines are being written 
of the agreement between France and the Kemalist Turks, 
that it is at the price of the pursuit of a separate policy by 
one at least of the Allies, in complete disregard of the 
interests of the other. 

It may be asked by what miracle, if this is a true picture of 
political, financial and economic conditions in Europe, the 
Continent has been saved from a lapse into anarchy. It 
is a question to which there is no simple and obvious answer. 
Clearly the land, if it can be tilled and is not being trampled 
by armies, is a great bulwark against revolution. ‘Though 
enterprise and scientific production on a grand scale may 
have been killed in agriculture as in industry, there remains 
the possibility for many millions of people of winning a bare 
sustenance from the soil. Then again, all the evidence 
goes to show that the industrial population accumulated 
during the fierce effort of the war much greater savings 
than had been thought likely. There has, too, been a 
kind of compensated distribution of privation and suffering ; 
in one country distress has been predominantly amongst 
the proletariat, in another amongst the middle classes and 
all those with fixedincomes. Behind and overtopping every 
other restraining influence has been the awful spectre of 
the revolution in Russia. But it is idle to suppose that, if 
the present tendencies persist, any influences can be suffi- 
cient to keep Europe from ruin. Unless there is a reversal 
of much recent policy, the world must be prepared to face 
worse things than it has already endured. We lay stress 
on policy because in the last analysis the ills that Europe 
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and the world are suffering from are the fruit of political 
blunders, of that frailty in Governments, and in the nations 
of which Governments are the mouthpiece, through which 
the world was plunged into a disastrous war and rescued 
from it to be the victim of a no less disastrous peace. Two 
of the current problems of Europe, those of Upper Silesia 
and of Reparations, throw into relief this primary impor- 
tance of political factors, and if for no other reason will 
repay close examination. 


II. Upper Sivesta 


T the end of an article on Poland and Upper Silesia 
in the September number of Tue Rounp TasLe we 
wrote : 


Whatever the decision of the Supreme Council may be, the one 
essential thing is that the Allies shall honestly co-operate with one 
another in using every effort to enforce the decision when made. 
Some injustice will be done to individuals and to districts. This 
cannot be avoided ; in these mixed districts of Eastern Europe no 
frontiers can be drawn which will command the assent of all parties, 
but just for this reason there must be no doubt nor hesitation in 
the enforcement of the decision when it has once been made. 


Since we wrote these words, the decision has been given, 
and by them we abide, although the decision is one which 
we deeply regret and one which on every essential point 
goes against the contentions of the British Government. 
The British Government has always held that the decision 
must be within the limits of the Treaty ; the final verdict is 
one which goes outside the Treaty. The British Govern- 
- ment persistently maintained that what is called the 
industrial triangle was indivisible; the decision divides 
this triangle. The British Government refused to assign 
to Poland large communities predominantly German ; 
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the decision awards to Poland the towns of Tarnowitz, 
K6nigshiitte and Kattowitz, which in the plebiscite voted 
German by very large majorities. 

The obligation not only to accept the decision, but 
loyally to co-operate in carrying it through, is imposed by 
the process by which the decision was arrived at. The 
Supreme Council at its meeting in August was unable to 
agree. It looked for a moment as though the difference 
was irreconcilable; MM. Briand was unable, indeed, to 
contend against the arguments put forward by the British 
representatives, but he could not afford to give way, for 
had he done so he would undoubtedly have lost his majority 
in the Chamber. Under these circumstances, at the last 
moment it was determined to refer the whole matter to 
the Council of the League of Nations. It was an express 
condition of this reference that all members of the Supreme 
Council bound themselves to accept and carry out the 
decision whatever it might be. 

This conclusion was an interesting and to many a welcome 
one. It was the first time the Supreme Council had called 
in the help of the League of Nations on a matter of great 
political importance, and it seemed a happy omen for the 
future that the League, which had already arbitrated 
between Finland and Sweden, between Poland and Lithu- 
ania, should exercise its good offices between Great Britain 
and France. For it must be noted that the reference to 
the League was clearly and definitely a request for arbitra- 
tion on a difference between England and France, not on a 
difference between Poland and Germany; these two 
countries had technically nothing to do with the matter at 
all. 

The Council of the League accepted the task imposed 
upon them. Having done so they were confronted by the 
problem how they should solve it. There were obvious 
difficulties in the Council dealing with it themselves, for 
if they did, it was quite clear that the controversy of Paris 
would be transferred to Geneva; instead of M. Briand 
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and Mr. Lloyd George, we should have had M. Bourgeois 
and Mr. Balfour. Here, however, they were helped by 
precedents ; it has become customary when such a case is 
referred to the Council that they should themselves refer 
it to a special Commission to investigate and report. This 
procedure was again adopted, and if we understand rightly, 
the members of the Council concerned each agreed to 
accept the report of the Commission when it was made. 
England and France acted on the Council of the League as 
on the Supreme Council and agreed to accept as final the 
judgment of a neutral and impartial Commission. 

The Commission was constituted from those members 
of the Council who were not members of the Supreme 
Council, so it came about that the final decision on a point 
to which the whole of Europe was looking with apprehen- 
sion and dismay was eventually to be given by the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, China, Spain and Brazil. From 
this moment the British Government had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. They were bound in honour 
not to move in any way, and especially to avoid any kind 
of influence, intimidation or suggestion—an obligation 
which we need not say was most scrupulously observed. 
The decision therefore is one for which this country has 
no direct responsibility, except that which is involved in 
the reference. Nothing could be more unjust than to 
suggest, as was done in some quarters, that the Prime 
Minister had receded from the position which he had 
hitherto always taken about Upper Silesia. All that can 
be done is to accept the new situation which has been 
created and honestly to co-operate in carrying it out. 

The obligation to do this must necessarily operate in 
restraint of criticism. No good can come of contending 
now that thedecision is unjust or unwise, or that the Council 
of the League ought to have appointed a stronger and a 
less exotic Commission. But there is a limit to the appro- 
priate reticence, and it is right that we should point out 
on what assumptions the decision rests and what are the 
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consequences, particularly in the economic sphere, which 
it appears to us to entail. 

The importance and interest of the decision lies in this, 
that it contributes a new positive element, not contem- 
plated in the Treaty. The decision is in two parts. First 
a frontier line is drawn. This line, we may note, gives to 
Poland 75 per cent. of the present coal output, go per cent. 
of the coal resources of the area, 86 per cent. of the zinc 
ores, 77 per cent. of the lead ores, and blast furnaces with 
an annual production of 400,000 tons out of a total produc- 
tion in the area of 570,000 tons. This result is in a sense 
accidental, because the Commission, having decided that 
the triangle was divisible, proceeded to divide it on the 
basis of the votes cast, not in the triangle, but in the whole 
province of Upper Silesja in the plebiscite. Secondly, for 
a period of fifteen years, Upper Silesia is to be placed under 
a special régime set up under a general convention to be 
negotiated by Germany and Poland. Further there is to 
be established a mixed advisory Commission consisting of 
Germans and Poles, with a neutral Chairman, appointed 
by the League of Nations. By these means it is hoped to 
obviate the pernicious results which would otherwise 
follow from placing an international frontier in the middle 
of the most highly organised industrial district in Europe. 
For fifteen years, moreover, the currency is, even in the 
Polish districts, to remain German, and the workmen are 
to continue to enjoy the benefits of the German system of 
insurance. The two parts of the award were intended to 
be inseparable ; the new frontier could not be accepted 
unless at the same time the provision for common control 
were established. We may note in passing that this 
fundamental point was not clearly brought out in the 
award of the League of Nations, which in many essential 
points was carelessly worded, so much so that there was for 
a few days a real doubt as to its meaning. 

In justification of the division of the industrial triangle 
the Commission could appeal to important precedents. 
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They were apparently strongly influenced by the Teschen 
case. As is well known, the Duchy of Teschen was divided 
between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia by a line which sepa- 
rates the railway station of Teschen from the town, and 
the mining area from the districts in which many of the 
miners live. It is understood and was strongly represented 
to the League that the difficulties which some had antici- 
pated here have not occurred, and that the Poles and Czechs 
have since the award lived in harmony with one another. 
They could also appeal to the Danzig case ; here, again, 
the Peace Conference deliberately adopted a solution in 
one of these doubtful and difficult areas, which could only 
become effective if the authorities of Danzig and Poland 
could agree with one another. The latest reports are that 
after many months of bitter controversy andacute animosity, 
General Haking, the High Commissioner, established at 
Danzig by the League of Nations, has succeeded in the 
difficult task of bringing about an agreement. It was the 
hope of the League that what has been done in these two 
places may also be done in Upper Silesia. Only the future 
can show whether this will be possible. Whether under 
a mixed régime they can hope, however complete their 
co-operation may be, to develop the economic resources 
of Upper Silesia as efficiently as the Germans alone, is 
at least doubtful. Clearly much depends on the scope 
of the convention between the two countries which has 
still to be negotiated. If it leaves Poland free, for ex- 
ample, to use the newly acquired industrial zone primarily 
as a source of revenue from which to finance military 
development in the interests of France, the world will 
have little further gain from the resources of Upper Silesia 
or the skill and enterprise which have hitherto been applied 
tothem. We may be permitted to hope that collaboration 
between Germany and Poland, compulsory at first, will 
direct Polish policy into new channels, and lead to the 
harmonious relations with her immediate neighbours on 
which her prosperity depends. 
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That which caused most apprehension when the decision 
of the League became known was the effect which it would 
produce upon Germany, both political and economic. On 
the whole, after the first days of anger and disappointment 
were over, the political results have been less immediately 
serious than was anticipated. The Wirth Cabinet, indeed 
resigned, but after a very short time Dr. Wirth again 
assumed office and is still carrying on the Government, 
though with his position undoubtedly weakened. The 
German Government have, as we understand, agreed for 
their part to accept and carry out the decision which was 
communicated to them by the Supreme Council in a note 
so worded as in fact to leave them no other alternative. 
The absence of news from Upper Silesia may indeed be 
partly accounted for by the superior political interest of 
other matters, both home and foreign, but it is so far to 
the good that it seems to show that there is no immediate 
danger of local disturbances. It is indeed probable that 
the people of Upper Silesia itself would be more eager than 
are the Germans and the Poles elsewhere to accept the 
idea of co-operation ; they have seen and experienced in 
their own lives too much of the harm which comes from 
unbridled national passions, and may well understand they 
have nothing to lose by an arrangement which will place 
the corporate unity of the disputed area in the fore- 
ground. 

More serious is the effect on the general economic and 
financial position of Germany, and to that we must now 
turn. Upper Silesia, after the Ruhr Valley, was the most 
important mining and industrial area in Germany. The 
loss of the greater part of it, following as it does the aliena- 
tion of the Sarre Valley, of Alsace-Lorraine and of her 
merchant shipping, means a further weakening of Germany’s 
recuperative powers. It has thus a direct bearing on the 
reparation claims, and that the world recognises this was 
shown by the immediate drop in the German exchange on 
the publication of the award. But reparation is a subject 
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so large and so vital to the consideration of what is wrong 
with the world that it calls for examination in detail. 


III. Reparations 


HE first payment from Germany under the London 

agreement, which was described in the June number 
of Tue Rounp Taste, fell due at the end of August. In 
the absence of credits abroad derived from a surplus of 
exports over imports, the German Government could only 
meet this liability by negotiating temporary advances 
through foreign banks and by selling marks to buy foreign 
currencies. The immediate effect of this expedient was 
to depress the external value of the mark by 50 per cent. 
The Upper Silesian decision destroyed whatever confidence 
was left in Germany’s ability to recover. The last few 
weeks have seen a stampede, both in Germany and else- 
where, to sell marks at any price, to exchange them for 
more stable currencies or for tangible articles with a value 
of their own. At the time of writing the mark stands at 
over 1,200tothe {. Its external collapse has been followed 
by a sharp, but not nearly equivalent, rise in prices in 
Germany ; that again by further inflation and by irresistible 
demands for higher wages. German industry continues to 
work at high pressure and to show, on paper, large profits. 
It is a prosperity in which every element of permanence is 
wanting. The argument is being advanced in certain 
quarters that the obvious trend towards public bankruptcy 
is being deliberately hastened by the German Government, 
and particularly by German industrial organisations as a 
means of avoiding the payment of reparations. It is 
difficult to find either evidence for or sense in this conten- 
tion. No doubt the action of individual Germans, under 
the influence of financial panic, in shunning the mark as 
though it was an infection, simply makes confusion worse 
confounded. But what motive can there be for concerted 
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industrial action when the movement now in process must 
lead to the strangling of industry? It is already obvious 
that no advantage in price will assist German manu- 
facturers to obtain foreign business, when conditions in 
Germany are such that the purchaser has lost confidence 
in the ability of German firms to execute any contract 
which extends over more than a few weeks. Moreover, if 
there should be an acute financial crisis, the proprietors of 
German industries will be involved in the general ruin. 
There is no means of isolating the industries of a country 
from the vicissitudes of public finance. 

In every calculation of the ability of Germany to carry 
out her reparation undertakings there is one fundamental 
factor and only one. That is that payments can in the 
long run only be made out of a surplus of exports over 
imports. If that surplus does not exist, every possible 
expedient that can be adopted to meet payments as they 
fall due must have the effect of retarding the industrial 
recovery which the existence of a surplus presupposes. 
The trade balance favourable to Germany in 1913 was 
relatively small, and her capacity for producing wealth is 
much smaller now than it was then. Comparative figures 
have recently been published of German foreign trade in 
1913 and 1920, and they reveal a startling contrast. 
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This table does not, of course, include invisible exports, 
i.e., ocean freights and the income from foreign investments. 
As both these sources of income have for the time being 
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virtually vanished, the figures shown are more favourable to 
the post-war year than the complete comparison would be. 

The volume of German trade in 1921 will be influenced 
not only by the difficulties already alluded to but by the 
growing disinclination of the outside world to admit 
German goods. How serious an obstacle defensive pro- 
hibitions in foreign countries may be is shown by the 
figures recently given in the House of Commons of German 
trade with Great Britain. The value of imports from 
Germany during the first nine months of this year was 
£15 million, and during the corresponding periods of 
1920 and 1913 £20} million and £583 million respectively. 
We do not believe that the policy which has been followed 
in this country and elsewhere of erecting barriers to trade 
with Germany is sound economically, or that in the long 
run it will do anything but harm to the industries of the 
country which adopts it. Many will contest that view ; 
but at least there can be no sane person who would pretend 
that such protection is consistent with a claim for repara- 
tion payments on the scale imposed by the Allies. We are 
driven, then, to the conclusion that German goods must be 
admitted freely if reparation payments are to be possible, 
and that if all prohibitions were removed the total of 
German exports is not likely for some time to be more than 
sufficient to pay for necessary German imports. By 
ignoring these facts the Allied nations are likely to ruin 
first Germany and afterwards themselves. 

We have referred in previous articles to the possibility 
of ‘enlisting German help in the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas of France. The Ministers for Recon- 
struction in the two countries, M. Loucheur and Dr. 
Rathenau, who had been in negotiation for some time 
previously, signed at Wiesbaden in October an important 
agreement on this subject. The Wiesbaden agreement 
provides for voluntary deliveries over a period of years by 
Germany of building materials, machinery, and other 
products, for the devastated areas. Deliveries will be 
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arranged through private organisations on both sides, and 
German suppliers will look to their Government for 
payment. Price and terms of contract will be settled in 
the last resort by a mixed commission with an independent 
chairman. The total deliveries under the Agreement up 
to May 1, 1926, must not exceed £350 million. During 
that period the German reparation account will be credited 
each year with only 35 per cent. of the value of the 
deliveries. Interest at 5 per cent. will be allowed on the 
balance, and the accumulated balances with interest will be 
credited to Germany in ten equal annual instalments from 
1926 to 1936. Any deliveries made after 1926 will be 
credited in full in the year in which they are made. It is, 
however, provided that Germany shall not be credited in 
any year with a greater sum than 52 per cent. (i.e., the 
agreed French share) of the total amount payable by 
Germany in that year on reparations account. 

The Wiesbaden agreement clearly implies a new and, we 
think, a better conception of reparations payments. In a 
number of points, indeed, it cannot be reconciled with the 
London agreement of May last. In effect, if not in the 
letter, it secures for France a definite priority, a first charge 
on all German payments. More than that, it encourages 
Germany to make deliveries to France during the next few 
years on a scale which would leave little or nothing to the 
other Allies; for although a limit is set to the amount 
which may be credited to Germany in any year, there is 
none to the value of deliveries. We draw attention to 
these points, but not in order to raise objections. We 
welcome, and we believe public opinion in this country 
welcomes, the agreement. If France can ensure under it 
the early restoration of the devastated areas, we shall be 
heartily glad. Tue Rounp Taste has never concealed its 
conviction that this is the real work of reparation, which 
Germany can properly be called upon, and which it is within 
her power, to perform. Not the least of the recommenda- 
tions of this agreement is that it cannot be carried out 
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without close co-operation between the two countries over 
a period of years: nothing can do more to banish memories 
of antagonism and to dissipate that mutual suspicion which 
has so long been the curse of Europe than that France and 
Germany should have a common part in a great practical 
undertaking of this kind. But if these benefits are to 
flow from the agreement, if France wishes above all to see 
her ruins rebuilt, she must adopt a different attitude to the 
London settlement. In signifying its warm approval of 
Wiesbaden, the French press was careful to point out that 
France abated none of her other claims, that any failure ‘by 
Germany to meet payments in full as they fell due would 
lead to the immediate occupation of the Ruhr Valley and 
the division of the capital assets of Germany. As we write, 
a fresh campaign is on foot with the same object. If it 
succeeds the Wiesbaden agreement will be no better than 
waste paper and Europe will again be thrown into the 
melting pot. To prevent this should become the most 
urgent aim of British policy in Europe. 


IV. An ALrernaTIveE Poticy. 


S there any way of escape from the morass into which 

Europe has floundered? There is no short cut, cer- 
tainly, leading at once to firm ground. For that the nations 
are too deeply involved. ‘The complexities of onc aspect of 
the problem, that of currency and the exchanges, are 
explained elsewhere in this issue, and it is shown that any 
hopes which may be cherished of an early return to the 
gold standard must be illusory. But at least there is 
something that could be done at once to prepare the 
ground. The monetary and the general financial and 
economic positions are all bound up with the subject of 
international indebtedness. The reparation claims made 
on Germany are one form of that indebtedness, inter- 
Allied loans are another. Amongst the Allies, America 
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is much the largest creditor, with {1,700 million owing 
to her; Great Britain owes America about £850 million, 
or a little less than she is owed herself by the other Allies. 
It is improbable that any of the Allies except Great Britain 
will be able to pay these debts, and they fall, therefore, 
for the most part into the same category as the German 
reparation liability. They are debts on paper and little 
more. What we have said of the method of payment 
of the German indemnity is equally true of the Allied 
debts: they can only be redeemed from an excess of 
exports, which the creditor has hitherto shown no desire 
to receive. 

The American attitude towards this load of debt is a 
matter for the United States Government and people and 
for no one else. The people of this country have no desire 
to offer advice to America which must necessarily appear 
self-interested ; certainly they have none to repudiate their 
obligation. There is evidence of a growing body of opinion 
in America in favour of cancellation or at least partial 
remission, and this view has recently been given the power- 
ful support of a number of prominent bankers and financial 
leaders. But it is right that we should make it perfectly 
clear that Great Britain, as far as her own debts are con- 
cerned, is neither asking for nor counting on cancellation or 
remission, and recognises that no move will be made or 
can be made on the part of the American Government 
unless and until the American people has satisfied itself 
that some step of this kind is just and also expedient in 
the interests both of the United States and of the debtor 
nations. But the matter does not end there. Recent 
economic developments have made it more than ever neces- 
sary for Great Britain to consider whether she should not 
herself take the lead in remitting some part at least of the 
amounts owing to her from the Allies in Europe. If, as 
we believe, a crisis is approaching in the dealings of the 
Allies with Germany, when they will have to choose between 
allowing the bankruptcy of Germany or moderating their 
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demands, then the question of inter-Allied indebtedness in 
Europe cannot be avoided. This country has long since, 
for practical purposes, written off its German debt and 
anything received is treated as a windfall: the confidence 
recently expressed by Mr. Massey that New Zealand would 
obtain {1% million a year for 37 years is unhappily shared 
by no one here. But France and Italy are not in a position 
to write off any part of their reparation claim unless they 
can at the same time be relieved of a corresponding liability. 
Here, clearly, is an opportunity for a compromise. The 
British Government could, by an act of magnanimity which 
would also be an act of selfish wisdom, bring about a revision, 
on terms, of the whole reparations agreement. It could 
urge France to rest content with that full assistance in the 
actual work of reconstruction for which the Wiesbaden 
Agreement provides, and it would do this fortified, for the 
first time in the protracted story of the reparations con- 
troversy, with an instrument of persuasion to be set against 
the French threat of immediate military action. 

We do not pretend that an arrangement of this kind 
would finally and satisfactorily solve all or even any of our 
problems, but we believe that without it they are entirely 
insoluble. Its merit is that by clearing away a mass of 
dead undergrowth it would open up the true prospect to 
the view. All our problems—currency, exchange, public 
finance, the revival of trade—would become at once simpler 
and more real. Above all, such a settlement would mark 
the birth of a new spirit in international politics. Without 
that, peace and prosperity are a vain dream. For seven 
years now nationalism in its most extreme and rabid form 
has held the field. It has flourished above all in those new 
States created at Versailles, in which the absence alike of 
political traditions and administrative experience has made 
passion the only inspiration of government. On its altars 
France has sacrificed prestige and those imponderable moral 
gains which were the only real fruits of victory. National- 
ism, in a word, has brought Europe to the brink of a 
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precipice. As an essential factor in the life both of the 
State and the individual, its survival has never been in 
danger ; but as an overriding motive in politics it has failed 
and must always fail, because it is not in harmony either 
with the economic or the spiritual needs of the modern 
world. There is no call, with Mr. Wells, to preach the 
gospel of a world state. This generation will be content 
with something much less ambitious. We need the 
recognition by each nation that it has with others a common 
duty to civilisation. Armed suspicion breeds war, and 
therefore we need disarmament and the habit of mind 
which looks for security in friendly relations and common 
interests with other peoples. Then it may no longer be 
necessary to say of half the nations of Europe, as Chateau- 
briand said of the French, that they are “ plus implacables 
et plus féroces que le tigre.” 





AMERICA AND THE CONFERENCE 


I 


“¢ J T is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us. . . that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain . . .” 

No words ever spoken in the two Americas have been 
quoted oftener or more reverently than these of Lincoln 
on the field of Gettysburg, and none can be more fittingly 
remembered when the servants of the nations gather 
together at Washington on the anniversary of the Armistice. 
Men everywhere should be grateful for the seemliness of 
the manner in which the Conference is to begin. By 
spending its opening day in assisting at the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier in the Holy Field of Arlington, and 
testifying there their veneration for all that such a ceremony 
typifies, the delegates will have brought home to them in 
an unique way the solemn and sacred character of their 
endeavour. In the Unknown Soldier we salute the spirit of 
sacrifice, the spirit of those who gave for an ideal “ the 
last full measure of their devotion.” In America there 
has been an unhappy controversy as to whether that ideal 
was a national ideal or a great humanitarian ideal ; whether 
America fought only for the preservation of her own 
security or did indeed spring to arms to make the world 
safe for democracy. This unhappy controversy has been 
the more unhappy, because by a curious turn of events it 
has become largely a controversy of party politics. Some 
of the political aspects of the controversy may already have 
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been settled at the polls. But the verdict of the polls on 
such a question is about as significant as the count of the 
division lobbies at a celebrated debate once held in the 
Union Society at Oxford on the motion, “ That in the 
opinion of this house, Shakespeare is more valuable to the 
Empire than India.” Probably no two Americans boarded 
a transport in Hoboken or climbed over a parapet in 
Champagne with identical emotions. But in the dis- 
illusionments of Versailles and St. Germain, in the passing 
of a great intellectual leader, in getting “ back to normalcy,” 
let us not forget that in the darkest days of the war there 
were some who did thrill to the vision of a better world. 
“‘ Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion 
of the physical might of the nation, but only the vindication 
of right, of human right, of which we are only a single 
champion,” Mr. Wilson promised Congress on April 2, 
1917, in asking for a declaration of war against Germany. 
We were “ to vindicate the principles of peace and justice 
in the life of the world against selfish and autocratic power, 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth ensure the observance of those 
principles.” 

The war has been won, and yet these high ideals remain 
unachieved. So in Washington the representatives of the 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world are to 
strive for such a concert of purpose and of action to vindi- 
cate the principles of peace and justice. It is not, to be 
sure, such a meeting as Mr. Wilson ever contemplated. 
Friends of the League of Nations in America as well as in 
Europe may not repress their disappointment that work so 
essentially within the League’s province cannot be accom- 
plished by its agency. Irreconcilables on the other hand 
will be equally disturbed that after repudiating the con- 
taminations of the League, America embraces the infections 
of the Conference. It is indeed difficult to see how its 
agenda can be reconciled with the cherished American 
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principle of “ non-involvement.” But this task must be 
left to those overworked students who seek consistency in 
party politics. There is more to be said for Lord Robert 
Cecil’s declaration, “ I don’t care what form disarmament 
comes in. I want something done.” 

Nothing is, in fact, more striking than the unanimity 
with which people everywhere are hoping for some real 
achievements from the Conference. To the voices of the 
professional pacifists, the country parsons, the college 
professors, and the derided theoreticians are added the 
voices of the taxpayer and the ex-soldier, ubiquitous and 
insistent. ‘To Capital as much as to Labour, and to Labour 
as much as to Capital, peace and the assurance of peace 
seem the crowning needs of the hour. It may be that in 
some quarters the Prussian theory still survives that “ war 
is a biological necessity of the first importance, an indis- 
pensable regulative element in the life of mankind,” that 
without it the robustness and virility of a nation give way 
to languor and decay. It is certainly true that to some 
not wholly extinct philosophies the mere fact that war is 
horrible and revolting constitutes no argument against its 
perpetuation as a human institution. But to such as 
these, though they be girt in the oak and triple brass of 
Bernhardi and Treitschke, there are other appeals. For 
whatever friends remain to the sword after the estrange- 
ment of the late war, there are few for the surtax. Economic 
laws work with a surprising indifference to race, climate or 
philosophy. In every country the maintenance of large 
naval and military establishments involves burdens of 
taxation which are borne everywhere with increasing 
impatience. And as taxation takes an increasing proportion 
of the fruits of production, the incentive to production 
diminishes, unemployment increases, and the capacity to 
pay taxes is reduced. The circle is as universal as it is 
vicious. It is as true for the Samurai as it is for the school 
teacher and the curate. Competitive armaments mean 
competitive taxation in a world already so weighted with 
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financial burdens that in many countries even the prospect 
of ultimate recovery, if it exists at all, seems not to lie 
with the present generation. 

Among the Allied Nations there is another spur to the 
limitation of armaments, and this is rivalry with Germany. 
The industrious German, whose energies have by Allied 
coercion been turned from warlike things, will certainly 
outstrip industrially all other countries if the energy of 
these others is invested in the barren instruments of war. 
If this should come to pass, then indeed Germany’s defeat 
will have proved a victory and the Allied victory a delusion. 

So if ever in the world there were hope of such a Con- 
ference achieving substantial results it is now. If we can 
do nothing now, we can hope for very little in the near 
future. 

If, however, the occasion was never more auspicious, 
problems have seldom been more complicated ; for the 
question of limitation of armaments comprehends in reality 
the whole question of international relationships among 
the nations involved, and by implication perhaps among 
all the other nations in the world. 

At the outset, Mr. Harding had the task of determining 
what nations should properly be invited to such a Con- 
ference, and the selection of nine Powers is itself of capital 
importance. France and Britain, Japan and China, Italy 
and the United States are the so-called Great Powers to be 
represented ; Belgium, Holland and Portugal are the small. 
It was obvious wisdom to limit the number of participants 
in so far as was consistent with bringing in all parties in 
substantial interest. If the invitations to the Conference 
had been more inclusive, its deliberations would have been 
retarded by a diversity of conflicting opinions on the part 
of Powers which had actually little at stake, and hence small 
interest in reaching a genuine settlement. 

Among the nations to be represented, the presence of 
Britain, Japan and the United States, as the only great 
naval Powers of to-day, is certainly indispensable. If the 
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scope of the discussions was to comprehend military 
armaments, then France and Italy, with large armies and 
positions of more or less insecurity on the Continent of 
Europe, were equally indispensable. And the nations 
which border on the Pacific, China and Japan, Britain and 
America, are, of course, vitally interested, because the 
Pacific is to-day the basin of the world’s naval power. 
Holland’s interests in the Dutch East Indies are substantial. 
Portugal and Belgium are present at their own request, 
more out of consideration to their service as Allies than for 
any other reason, though in the island of Macao, near 
Hong Kong, Portugal holds a stake on the Pacific. The 
participation of the three smaller countries is, it is said, 
to be limited to matters affecting the Pacific and the Far 
East. One other nation—Russia—should certainly in 
normal times have been represented at the Conference ; 
but in her present troubled state, whatever one may think 
of the merits of the Soviet Government and its recognition, 
Russia as a Power on the Pacific has practically ceased to 
be. The Russian Army still exists, to be sure; and if 
Russia sought an opportunity to discuss its reduction it 
would be difficult to deny her. But, as things stand, she is 
an unlikely participant. Mr. Hughes has accurately stated 
the position of Russia in these words :— 


In the absence of a single, recognised Russian Government, the 
protection of legitimate Russian interests must devolve as a moral 
trusteeship upon the whole Conference. It is regrettable that the 
Conference, for reasons quite beyond the control of the participating 
Powers, is to be deprived of the advantage of Russian co-operation 
in its deliberations, but it is not to be conceived that the Conference 
will take decisions prejudicial to legitimate Russian interests, or 
which would in any manner violate Russian rights, It is the hope 
and expectation of the Government of the United States that the 
Conference will establish general principles of international action 
which will deserve and have the support of the people of Eastern 
Siberia and of all Russia by reason of their justice and efficacy in the 
settlement of outstanding difficulties. 


A matter of more general interest than the composition 
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of the Conference from a national standpoint has been 
speculation as to the individual personalities who are to 
play their part on this hard-watched stage. Shall we have 
a Big Three or a Big Four or a Big Five ? And who is to 
be Big and why? Will they conduct proceedings openly 
in the sight and hearing of men, or in the hush and 
remoteness of green velour committee rooms? Is the 
general resentment over the methods of Paris to modify 
the conduct of business at Washington? Or is this cry 
for publicity after all quite impracticable? These are 
questions which will have been partially answered before 
this article is in type. 

Meantime there have been suggestions in abundance. 
There were some expressions of feeling that the delegates 
to the parley should be taken, not from the old ring of soldiers 
and diplomats and politicians, but should be taken by lot, 
or in some more or less casual way, from the nations which 
they were to represent. Thus, it was argued, the delegates 
would not represent the jealousies and vanities and sus- 
picions of a limited profession bred in the tradition of 
ancient corruptions, but would reflect the enlightened 
common sense of what Mr. Wilson would have called 
“plain men everywhere.” Just as the Anglo-American 
jury represents not trained or expert judgment but the 
common opinion of average men. At first blush the 
suggestion seems not without merit. But its impractic- 
ability must be apparent. The Conference, whatever 
conclusions it reaches, will be barren of results unless there 
is some likelihood that those conclusions will be acceptable 
to the Governments involved. It is therefore essential 
that the delegates to the Conference, if they be not actually 
members of their respective Governments, at least command 
their confidence and support in as great a measure as 
possible. Moreover, unpalatable as the thought may be, 
the task of negotiating international agreements is one 
which only specialised intelligence and training can under- 
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political leaders has been not that they should not be 
allowed to lead, but that they cannot be trusted to lead 
capably. 

Another suggestion urged upon Mr. Harding was that 
of allowing representation in the personnel of the American 
delegation to certain groups or elements in the community. 
These suggestions were made most strongly on behalf of 
Labour and of the women. Labour, it was urged, will 
never endure war which throughout history has been the 
sport of capitalists. And women, if only they can make 
themselves felt politically, will see that in future the fruit 
of maternity is not cannon fodder. These arguments, 
though entitled to respect, have not persuaded the Presi- 
dent, who has wisely insisted that the American delegates 
represent the nation and nothing less than the nation. 
In so far as particular group interests are involved, they 
will have representation in the staff of specialists and 
advisers which surrounds the delegates. 

Then, as to the delegates themselves. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to state that the composition of the various 
delegations has aroused nearly as much public interest as 
any problem which is to come before the Conference. Just 
as the question of whether or not Mr. Wilson should go to 
Paris in person was of more interest to the average American 
than any question of indemnity or territorial adjustment, 
with the possible exception of Alsace-Lorraine. The Peace 
Conference brought home to the American public with 
extraordinary vividness the personalities of its leading 
figures. It is not unnatural therefore that the probability 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s coming has been discussed with the 
keenest interest. M. Briand is a far less familiar figure in 
this country than M. Clemenceau, or even M. Viviani, 
but America will welcome in him the head of a nation 
which an impressive number of Americans revere as another 
fatherland. And Marshal Foch is not even conceded the 
right of being a Frenchman: he is almost as much a national 
hero in America as in France. The choice of the American 
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delegates has on the whole met with general approbation 
in the United States. Senator Lodge and Senator Under- 
wood are respectively majority and minority leaders in the 
Senate, which will ultimately be called upon to ratify 
whatever treaty the Conference produces. It is elementary 
political wisdom to give them a place among the delegates 
to the Conference. It was the lack of such political fore- 
sight which brought about the humiliation and misery of 
the Senate’s handling of the Treaty and the League. The 
objection has been made, to be sure, that members of the 
Senate should not, under the Constitution (Article I, 
Section VI), hold any other civil office under the United 
States, and this argument may have some theoretical 
validity. But it has never prevailed. Senator Henry 
Clay went to Ghent in 1814 to negotiate the treaty with 
Great Britain. Senators Frye, Davis and Gray went to 
Paris in 1898 to conclude a treaty with Spain. And, in 
practice, service on such a delegation is scarcely more out- 
side the ordinary work of a senator than service on an 
important Senatorial Committee. In Mr. Root and Mr. 
Hughes the United States avails itself of the services of 
veteran lawyers with a large experience in politics and 
international affairs. Mr. Root was Secretary of War in 
President McKinley’s Cabinet, 1899-1904, Secretary of 
State (Foreign Affairs) in Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 1905- 
1909, Senator from New York, 1909-1915, and is a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
Mr. Hughes, the present Secretary of State, served as 
Governor of New York, 1907-1910, Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, 1910-1916, and was Republican 
candidate for President against Mr. Wilson in 1916. 
Both have been loyal and influential party men, but, unlike 
Mr. Lodge, have manifested a sympathy for the League 
of Nations which to the irreconcilable mind seemed heresy, 
or worse. We may rely on them for practical work. If 
the American delegation errs, it will not be on the side of 
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conservatism and adherence to tradition than from any 
rashness for reform. 

The other delegates will come to Washington less well 
known, but they will encounter nothing but favourable 
predispositions. ‘The Oriental plenipotentiaries are known 
to be quite the equal in ability of their European associates. 
Delegates from the British Dominions will be particularly 
welcome. Canada and Australia, with their great territories 
of white peoples on the shores of the Pacific, have more in 
common with the United States than any other nations. 
The problem of their integrity and security as white nations 
is almost identical with America’s. It is difficult to 
understand what can have given Mr. Hughes, the Australian 
Premier, the idea that America had “ slammed the door ” 
in the face of the Dominions. It would be peculiarly 
unfortunate for such an opinion to obtain a foothold and it 
is as baseless as it is dangerous. The United States did 
voice objections to the holding of any preliminary con- 
ferences, except of course on the part of individual delega- 
tions, on the ground that such conferences might import 
to the full Conference prejudices and convictions which 
would impair the prospect of its success. The nature of 
such objections should not be misunderstood, though it 
may well be doubted what evil consequences would have 
followed from a preliminary conference of British and 
Dominion representatives. 

Among the many pitfalls which beset the delegates is 
certainly one which has wrecked less august assemblies— 
namely, the tendency to trade advantages and concessions 
or in American parlance to “log roll.” Surrender to this 
tendency is one of the severest indictments brought against 
the Paris Conference. ‘Traces of it abound in the Treaty, 
as they do in the legislative enactments of nearly all modern 
democratic states. One proposal quite seriously put 
forward in this country was that America should offer to 
“* forgive ” her debt to those who disarm. Baldly put, this 
‘would mean that America should purchase with money 
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compliance with her wishes for disarmament, but of course 
this sort of project never is baldly put by its advocates. 
It seems never to occur to them that if a limitation of 
armaments is right it should be adopted because it is right 
and for no other reason ; and if the cancellation of all or 
part of the American debt is right, it should be cancelled 
because it is right and for no other reason. As General 
Bliss aptly remarked at Paris, “It can’t be right to do 
wrong even to make peace.” Equally improper of course 
was the suggestion said to have been made by some irre- 
sponsible Frenchmen that France should trade her support 
in the Pacific for American support on the Rhine. It is 
strange that civilisation should not by this time have 
arrived at a point where merely to state such a proposition 
is to refute it. Bargains so crude should deceive no one. 
Nevertheless it may safely be predicted that the progress 
of the Conference throughout its entire course will be 
threatened by compromises scarcely less defensible, and it 
is gravely to be feared that some results are almost certain 
to be obtained at the expense of concessions which the 


future will deplore as sincerely as some of those reached 
at Versailles. 


II 


HE Conference is uniquely favoured then by the 

almost universal desire of mankind to limit armament. 
It is seriously endangered by the almost universal desire of 
mzakind to limit the other countries’ armament before one’s 
own, to attempt to achieve results by bargaining and 
jockeying, and by suspicions and conservatisms of the baser 
sort. 

Now as to the agenda of the Conference and its prospect 

of specific accomplishment. 
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The agenda transmitted by the United States to the 
Powers is as follows : 


Limitation of Armaments 


1. Limitation of Naval Armament. 
Basis of Limitation—Extent of Limitation Fulfilment of 
Conditions. 
2. Rules for Control of New Agencies of Warfare. 
3. Limitation of Land Armament. 


Pacific and Far Eastern Question 


1. Questions relating to China—Principles to be applied. 
2. Application to subjects : 
(a) Territorial integrity. 
(b) Administrative integrity. 
(c) Open door—Equality of administrative and industrial 
opportunity. 
(2) Concessions—Monopolies and other economic privileges. 
(e) Development of railways. 
(f) Preferential railroad rates. 
(g) Status of existing commitments. Questions relating to 
China. 
3. Mandated Islands. 


At the outset, of course, we encounter the misconception 
that the Conference is to aim at complete disarmament and 
a sort of Tennysonian millennium of world-federation and 
Krupp-made ploughshares. Desirable as millennia un- 
doubtedly are, practical men anticipate nothing so far- 
reaching from the Washington Conference. In the existing 
state of Society and in any state of Society within our range 
of rather low visibility there will be need of armies and 
navies. The point is that these armies and navies must 
exist for the welfare of Society and not for its wreckage ; 
for law and for order, not for outlawry and for turbulence ; 
to permit mankind to go about peacefully on its lawful 
occasions, not to make all life and all occasions impossibly 
burdensome and hazardous. 
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It is in the sphere of naval armaments that most is 
expected from the Conference. It is in this sphere that 
there is most need of an understanding ; land armaments 
are said to have found their way into the agenda as an 
afterthought. Britain has abandoned the two-power 
standard which was formerly the corner stone of her naval 
policy. The German navy is dispersed and she has at last 
a respite from her naval rivalries. Japan is her ally by 
contract. America is her ally by blood. But Japan and 
America meantime are both building unprecedented fleets, 
each protesting that it is not building against the other, but 
each regarding the other from out the corner of her eye. 
America has hostages in the Western Pacific which with her 
naval power it is generally conceded ‘by the naval experts 
that she cannot defend with the means at her command. 
If the Philippines and Guam and even Hawaii are to be 
protected, in the event of an American war with Japan, 
there must be a great expenditure on fortifications and 
naval bases in the Philippines and in Guam as well as in the 
other American islands in the Pacific—Hawaii, Midway, 
Tutuila (Samoa) and in the Aleutians. The present dis- 
parity between the Japanese and American fleets in battle 
cruisers and light cruisers must be rectified by American 
construction. And this means construction to an extent 
greater than that heretofore authorised by Congress. In 
the meantime, Japan cannot be expected to be a silent 
spectator of such warlike preparations, even though they 
be conceived as defensive rather than aggressive. In the 
Bonin islands and the Caroline, Marshall, Pelew, and 
Ladrone archipelagoes, Japan can construct bases whence 
fleets of submarines and destroyers could prey on the 
American line of communications to the Philippines. These 
bases would surround Guam, which is conceded to be 
America’s key to the Western Pacific. The potentialities 
of conflict are endless. A war between America and 
Japan, as was pointed out in the September number of Tue 
Rounp Tasie, would be a war on lines of colour, with 
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incalculable consequences of evil. The United States 
probably could not fail to be the ultimate victor, but its 
victory might come only after humiliating reverses and 
would be purchased at a wholly disproportionate loss of 
blood and treasure, yielded up for the most part in defence 
of islands which America does not need. Japan, on the 
other hand, though she might confidently hope for striking 
successes in the first stages of such a war, could not gain 
appreciable and permanent advantages. Her people are 
already taxed to the utmost, and a long war would probably 
lead to violent internal complications, without solving her 
problem of excess population. 

It may be that the only alternative to war between Japan 
and America is a general understanding which shall prevent 
it. A continuation of the present naval competition will 
aimost inevitably precipitate conflict. 

What form might such an understanding take? In the 
first place, there will probably be a proposal for a more or 
less protracted holiday (3-10 years) in naval construction 
after the completion of vessels now building. Such an 
agreement may and should be supplemented by mutual 
agreements neither to construct nor fortify naval bases in 
the Pacific. Both these agreements have been represented 
by different organs of the Japanese Press to be satisfactory 
to Japan. They ought to be satisfactory to the United 
States and to the British Empire, whose power is not now 
menaced from any quarter. A breach of either agree- 
ment by either party would of course give a right of re- 
scission to the other. That would mean that the status 
quo ante of competition would be restored, and that the 
Conference had availed nothing. This difficulty suggests 
a question as to whether the parties ought not to give some 
security for their undertakings. There is perhaps small 
precedent for such a procedure, except in the case of 
dictated treaties where the vanquished party has given 
hostages—e.g., the occupation of the Rhine. 

Another difficult contingency may be contemplated. 
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Suppose Japan, Britain, or America should commit some 
act of pure aggression in the Pacific or for that matter 
anywhere else. Can such an act be forestalled by an 
agreement at the Conference? And if not, of what use are 
the other agreements ? Suppose an unprovoked Japanese 
descent"on the Philippines or an American descent on the 
Carolines. Will not each country demand from the Con- 
ference some guaranty against such aggression ? Suppose 
Britain, Japan and America should covenant each to give 
assistance to the other in case of an unprovoked attack by 
the third. To some extent such an agreement would 
involve nothing more than a recognition of facts as they 
exist. America could not calmly contemplate a Japanese 
attack on Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. The 
Empire could with difficulty preserve her neutrality in the 
event of an attack on the Philippines or other American 
possessions in the Pacific. Under the terms of her alliance 
she could scarcely be neutral if Japanese territory were 
made the object of an American attack. Some such agree- 
ment, it seems, must replace the present Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which, as the author attempted to point out in 
the September number, is a serious obstacle to the cordial 
relations between England and America, which must be 
at the root of all international understandings if Peace is to 
exist in the world. And yet when analysed such a treaty 
or tacit entente would be perilously near to Article X of 
the Covenant of the League. Can it be that history is 
to repeat itself in so short a cycle, that the Harding ship 
will founder upon the same rock as the Wilson ship and 
almost before the Wilson wreckage has been washed away ? 
Here is food for thought. 

Under rules for control of new agencies of warfare there 
will doubtless come up for consideration the proper use of 
submarines, of gas and chemicals, and perhaps of the 
aeroplane. These are eminently questions for the experts 
and the technical advisers whose detailed decisions are not 
easy to forecast. But it is unlikely that the use of any of 
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these agencies will in practice be much more restricted in 
future war than in the past. 

As to land armaments generally, the Conference seems 
to face another well nigh insoluble problem. A computa- 
tion as of September 1, 1921, credits China with 1,370,000 
active troops, France with 1,034,000, the British Empire 
with 740,500, Russia with 538,000, Poland with 450,000, 
Italy with 350,000, Japan with 300,000, Greece with 
255,000, Spain with 253,000, Switzerland with 170,000, 
Turkey with 152,000, Czechoslovakia with 150,000, the 
United States of America with 100,000. These figures are, 
of course, not a fair index of military strength, because they 
take no account of reserves, organisation for mobilisation, 
etc. Japan, credited with a reserve of nearly two million, 
is, of course, a mere powerful military nation than China. 
Italy has a reserve of four and a half million. There seems 
pitiably little hope of altering all this. China is in turmoil 
and cannot disarm. France feels herself in peril from 
Germany and will not disarm without guarantees from 
Great Britain and from America which she cannot get. 
The British Empire’s overseas responsibilities are so vast 
as to make great reductions out of the question. Russia 
and Poland fear one another, not without reason. Italy is in 
far from a settled condition. Japan is in no likelihood of 
reducing her army. Greece and Turkey are unable to 
make peace. The United States can certainly carry her 
reduction in army personnel no further. It is a dismal 
enough outlook. 

With disarmament on land it is perhaps wiser to begin 
at the bottom. The top-heavy armies of some of the smaller 
European countries are more dangerous to the peace of the 
world than the armies of the great military powers. Fires 
start not in great timber but in shavings. The history 
of the Balkans, enforced by the recent attack of Serbia on 
the undefined frontiers of Albania, abundantly illustrates 
the dangers of permitting these nations anything more than 
nominal military establishments. How to enforce these 
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limitations is another and more difficult question. But, 
as modern warfare is largely a matter of matériel and the 
production of matériel requires unusval industrial organisa- 
tion and facilities, national control of munition-making and 
free international exchange of information on armament 
production might go far to provide a remedy. Munitions 
of war have been manufactured for the most part in Britain, 
France, Italy, America, Germany and Austria. There 
should be a limitation in the traffic in firearms and munitions 
as strict as in the trafficin opium. It should be recognised 
that to sell huge consignments of rifles to small and relatively 
irresponsible states is as immoral as to sell a °48 calibre 
revolver to a child of six. Without weapons the marchings 
and mobilisations of such countries would be as innocuous 
as the hissings of a fangless serpent. Once armed, these 
nations, with their smouldering hatreds and ancient 
animosities, constitute a menace to peace far more real 
and formidable than the larger nations with their larger 
establishments. 

All this, however, is rather without the field of the 
coming Conference, at which the smaller states are not to 
be represented. Nevertheless, the principle of rigid 
governmental control of the manufacture of munitions 
should obtain recognition at Washington. Such a control 
over the munition-maker is certainly a far less drastic social 
measure than the national prohibitory law which has been 
written into the Federal constitution of the United States 
and is far less an impairment of “ the rights of the indi- 
vidual” which are so favourite a subject of discussion. 

Then comes China. The hinges of her celebrated door 
must be well nigh worn out with swinging this way and that. 
It was in 1899 that Mr. John Hay, then the American 
Secretary of State (Foreign Affairs), obtained the accession 
of the Powers to the doctrine of the “ Open Door.” To- 
day the United States stands more firmly than ever for her 
traditional policy. This means that there is to be a sort 
of Monroe Doctrine for the Orient—in short, that China 
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must be open, alike to the trade and commerce of all nations. 
The policy of special concessions and special privileges 
must be stopped, and stopped by an international agree- 
ment rigorously enforced. ‘The Chinese were for cen- 
turies in the foreground of the world’s civilisation. A 
China strong and self-respecting would make an incalculable 
contribution to the world’s welfare and prosperity. On 
the other hand, if China’s weakness and disunion are to be 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous powers seeking merely 
their own aggrandisement, the peace of the world will never 
be secure. This principle is of the simplest and should be 
accepted as fundamental. It will be a tragic mistake if it 
is not maintained with the utmost vigour. The American 
delegates are not likely to permit any misunderstanding on 
this vital point, and it is hoped that the other delegations, 
without exception, will support them. If there is to be 
any express Treaty as to armaments on the Pacific, then 
China should have the benefit of all the protection the 
Treaty can accord. On this, as on all other questions, 
the Conference should give the most attentive consideration 
to the views of the Chinese delegates. It is wholly 
legitimate that all nations should covet the Chinese 
market. It is wholly illegitimate that any nation should 
covet Chinese territory. 

But suppose these principles are applied, as they should 
be, logically to the past as well as to the future. Japan’s 
complete withdrawal from Shantung and from Eastern Inner 
Mongolia would follow as a matter of course, as well as the 
abandonment of many economic concessions. But, she 
may point out, in such a case, Great Britain is under an 
equal duty to evacuate ports, like Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
and France to evacuate Indo-China. Some statesmen feel 
that such an argument would cause grave embarrassment. 
Others suggest the existence of a doctrine of national 
prescription, which would justify the earlier acquisitions 
of European powers in China on the ground of long user 
if for no other reason. Here, too, is food for thought. 
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If an adjustment can be reached on the questions of 
naval construction, island bases, and Chinese integrity, 
there should be comparatively little difficulty in respect 
to the “ mandated islands.” The problem of Yap appears 
to have been adjusted by negotiation between the United 
States and Japan. The principle of non-fortification and 
the “ Open Door ” should apply to all alike. ‘There should 
not be any objection to this. The very word mandate 
implies a trust and the trust should be in favour of man- 
kind and not of any nation or group of nations. 

The attempt has been made to comment on the problems 
of the Conference in the order given in the agenda, but of 
course it is not to be supposed that that precise order will 
be observed or even that it is necessarily the most desirable. 
In point of fact, the questions of limitation of naval arma- . 
ment, peace on the Pacific and integrity for China are so 
intertwined as to be practically inseparable. 

If these agreements for peace can be attained, then 
indeed shall we be able to stand in our abbeys and beneath 
our triumphal arches and in our cemeteries and say with 
bowed head and reverent heart “ They have not died in 
vain.” But if the problems prove insoluble and the Con- 
ference adjourns with no tangible achievement, and the race 
for supremacy goes on faster than ever, let no man sneer 
or say that all has been in vain. It is something to have 
accepted the principle that national armaments are of more 
than domestic concern. 


The United States of America. 
October 19, 1921. 





INDIA 


I. Tue Mortan REBetion 


HE Moplah insurrection on the west coast of Madras 

has demanded, in the present state of political condi- 
tions in India, public attention to a degree unknown in 
the past. The outrages which have been recorded have 
not, however, been wholly unparalleled in the history 
of the Malabar district. From 1796 to 1809, just after 
the occupation of the West Coast by the East India Com- 
pany’s troops, guerilla warfare was carried on by the Hindu 
peasantry, with whom were associated the Moplahs. It 
may be of interest to recall that Sir Arthur Wellesley (the 
Duke of Wellington) took part in the suppression of the 
rebellion. From 1836 onwards to the present day local 
unrest among the Moplahs has been a chronic feature 
of Malabar history. During the intervening years between 
1809 and 1836 the powerful castes of Hindu landlords had 
settled down, with their rights in the land completely 
acknowledged, to the detriment, it is feared, of the prosperity 
of their tenants, who included a very substantial number 
of Moplahs. 

The Moplahs are Moslems of a fanatical type, as different 
in their own way to the ordinary Indian Mahommedan as 
the tribes of the North-West. They claim to be descend- 
ants of Arab ancestors. It is probable that they. are 
the descendants of converts made by Arab merchant 
sailors and military adventurers; some at least of them 
have a strain of Arab blood. Malabar, and, indeed, the 
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South-West Coast, was for centuries the gateway for 
foreign trade—even, it is believed, from the time of King 
Solomon. Coins of the Roman Emperors have been found 
in the region, and the Jews have an ancient synagogue 
preserved to this day in Cochin. Arab, Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, and Danish settlements in turn were established, 
and in some cases exist still as vestiges of the maritime 
power of those nations. 

The Moplahs mainlyinhabit the civil districts of Malabar 
and South Canara; they overflow into the mountain district 
of the Nilgiris and the native state of Cochin, but they 
are concentrated in the two Taluks of Ernad and Wala- 
vanad in the Malabar district, where out of a population 
of 3,000,000 they number 1,000,000. They are tenant 
farmers, sailors, and ferrymen on the backwaters and rivers 
which traverse the district. Large numbers of Moplahs 
migrate as labourers to rubber and other plantations ; they 
are generally appreciated as very good workers, and 
command substantial wages for their services. Vigorous 
in action, possessing great physical courage, reckless when 
under the excitement of passion, they retain to this day 
the characteristics of their seafaring piratical ancestors. 
Their fanaticism is only equalled by their ignorance ; only 
one out of every ten males possesses even the rudiments of 
education—the census of 1911 records only 500 out of 
half a million who returned themselves as literate in 
English. The physical inaccessibility of Malabar has, 
indeed, kept all its communities out of the general stream 
of developing life in India, and it is only in recent years 
that the most literate Hindu classes have been affected 
by this new outer world. The Moplah, however, has an 
outer world, and that is the world of Islam. He is shut 
off from the rest of India by the great mountain range of 
the Nilgiris, which runs parallel to the sea coast at an 
average distance of some 50 miles, and his real world is 
the Indian Ocean and the Moslem countries whose shores 
it laps. His community for centuries has been a 
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Mahommedan outpost of the Middle East, even as his 
neighbours, the Syrian Christians of Travancore, have been 
an outpost of the Eastern Church. In 1857 the Indian 
Mutiny had its reflection in a wave of religious fanaticism 
which passed over this distant community, and again in 
1885 the Mahdist movement in Egypt was one of the causes, 
if not an important cause, of the rebellion of that year. 

In 1880 a British member of the Indian Civil Service 
was deputed to inquire into the chronic unrest of the 
Moplah community, and he reported that trouble was 
due to certain causes, among which were: (a) The ex- 
istence of the precarious tenant right by which the Moplah 
held his lands, () the difficulty he experienced in acquiring 
sites for mosques and burial grounds. This chronic 
unrest flares into open rebellion when fed by religious 
propaganda. 

Early this year the Khilafat movement workers, which 
included Hindu non-co-operators, visited Malabar and, 
in spite of local warnings, insisted on holding meetings, 
though some of them were prohibited by the authorities, 
and a prominent Mahommedan leader was arrested and 
imprisoned for infraction of police regulations. In June 
reports were received of voluntary local organisations which 
carried on their propaganda in secret. In this month the 
police arrested a Moplah who was charged with breaking 
into a landlord’s house. The action of the police nearly 
led to a riot, which was, however, averted. On August 21 
the police sought to arrest certain Moplah criminals at 
Tirurangadi, a Moplah religious stronghold. After effect- 
ing these arrests in the early forenoon the police forces 
were unsuccessfully attacked that afternoon by armed 
bands. Two police officers were killed. In the meantime 
armed mobs appeared on several of the neighbouring main 
roads, and forces were sent out to disperse them, the railway 
lines were cut in various places, and a station was completely 
wrecked. In fact, the three taluks of the district of Malabar 
were completely overpowered by Moplah rebels. Many 
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Hindus, especially those of the landlord class, were murdered, 
and others of the lower castes have been forcibly converted 
to Islam ; some Europeans, particularly police and military 
officers and planters, have been killed. Property has been 
looted and, what is most serious in a country such as India 
which is entirely dependent on its crops, agricultural opera- 
tions have been suspended owing to the lawless condition 
of the countryside, and the district is to-day faced with 
famine. 

Martial law was immediately proclaimed in Malabar, 
and on August 26 a fierce encounter took place at Poda- 
kuttoor between a company of British soldiers and a Moplah 
mob who were armed with guns, swords, and war knives. 
The rebels were finally dispersed after a battle which lasted 
for five hours, having lost, it is reported, 400 men killed. 
By the middle of September the situation was well in hand, 
and though large gangs of dacoits were still about, attacks 
on the troops and the police had almost entirely ceased. 
The problem, however, with which the administration 
is faced is to break up these gangs, to arrest the criminals, 
to restore the Hindu refugees to their homes, and to tide 
over the period of inevitable famine. The task is a very 
heavy. one. The Malabar district consists of a narrow 
littoral intersected by numerous rivers which, by tide 
pressure, form backwaters; by spurs from the low foot 
hills, covered with impenetrable bush, which run almost 
to the sea, thus making communications even more 
difficult; of uplands with deep ravines, backed by the 
high range of mountains already referred to. The un- 
cultivated lands are covered with almost impenetrable 
tropical forests, and it will need adequate forces ; adequate 
to give protection to the peaceful Hindu cultivator against 
the depredation of roving bands, and also to reduce these 
bands to submission by blockade. In the meantime large 
and important villages are still in the hands of the rebels ; 
some of the leaders have proclaimed their independence 
as local kings, levy blackmail on the Hindu population, and 
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flaunt the ascriptions of royalty even to the establishment 
of law courts and the issue of currency notes. 

In India the Moplah rising has given rise to much con- 
troversy. The Viceroy, in his speech to the Legislative 
Assembly last September, as also the Home Member, Sir 
William Vincent, have attributed the rebellion to the 
inflaming of the minds of a fanatical people by the teachings 
of extremist political leaders. To what extent they 
anticipated the dire results which undoubtedly followed 
their efforts it is beyond our power to say.* The news- 
papers, of whatever political complexion, and the Govern- 
ment communiqués, are apparently in substantial agreement 
on the facts. Journals even of the extreme party express 
their regret for the occurrences. The rebellion has dis- 
illusioned many whose tendencies were extremist— 
even though a Congress Committee has sought to minimise 
the seriousness of the situation. The murder of many 
innocent Hindus, and particularly their forcible conversion 
to Islam, will not be readily forgotten. A significant 
feature of the situation is the support given to the Executive 
of the Legislature in the enforcement of martial law in 
the affected districts. 


II. ParLiAMENT AT SIMLA 


The Deputy Presidentship 


HE Delhi Parliament, whose auspicious opening was 

described in these pages six months ago, held a brief 
session in Simla in September. Many contrasts between 
Delhi and Simla spring to the eye ; and, in the case of the 
Indian Legislature, such contrasts were not wanting. 
Where the Delhi session last February opened upon an 
unknown prospect, the Simla session had not the same 


* The Hindu non-co-operationists can hardly have expected the turn 
the movement took against their co-religionists. 
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degree of possible surprise in it. Where the Delhi session 
opened in brilliant sunshine, the Simla session was 
surrounded almost throughout its entire duration by the 
heavy mists of a belated monsoon. The meteorological 
omens, however, are not to be taken as the decisive augury 
of Parliamentary achievements in Simla. On the contrary, 
while it is no doubt necessary to apply a different and, 
perhaps, a higher standard to the labours of Indian parlia- 
mentarians in proportion as their experience grows, the 
reputation won in Delhi has, on the whole, been retained. 

The Simla session opened on September 1. The latter 
half of the President’s opening speech dealt with a subject of 
some permanent interest. The Legislative Assembly and 
each of the Provincial Legislative Councils elects its own 
Deputy-President; but the functions assigned to this 
important parliamentary personage are small, and it is, 
therefore, impossible to draw a close parallel between him 
and his big brother at Westminster, the Deputy-Speaker 
and Chairman of Ways and Means. It is just as important, 
none the less, at Simla as it is at Westminster, for the 
Deputy-President to be above the suspicion of partisanship. 
The difficulty which must arise as long as the Deputy- 
President has little to do and yet is one of the most im- 
portant members of the Chamber, is that the tradition of 
his office tends to impose upon him a severe self-denying 
ordinance in controversy, while the present conditions of 
his office make it almost a sinecure. 

This dilemma became acute at an early date in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils and only remained in 
the background of the Legislative Assembly because the 
first holder of the office of Deputy-President, Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha, bore himself with such skilful dis- 
cretion in Delhi. During the recess, however, Mr. Sinha 
was appointed a member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, and a vacancy 
was, therefore, created in the Deputy-Presidency of the 
Legislative Assembly. Immediately upon the reassembling 
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of the Indian Legislature in Simla, the President of the 
Legislative Assembly announced the consequent necessity 
of electing a successor to Mr. Sinha as Deputy-President. 
In doing so he referred to the undefined position of the 
office, but declined to give a peremptory ruling, and after 
an interesting comparison between the office and the 
equivalent one at Westminster he suggested to the 
Assembly the desirability of following faithfully the spirit 
of Westminster, but of modifying to its own needs the 
letter of House of Commons practice. He ended with the 
words “ solvitur ambulando.” 

When the date of the election arrived, no less than four 
candidates were proposed and three ballots were necessary 
to produce a result. That result was a tie between Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a distinguished Parsi from Bombay, 
and Dr. H. S. Gour, an active and forceful politician from 
the Central Provinces. Each polled 53 votes. The 
President ordered a recount, which revealed precisely the 
same result. Acting under the mandatory instructions of 
the Government of India Act, the President then gave his 
casting vote for Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, whose election 
shortly afterwards received the formal assent of the Viceroy. 

The decision of the Chair in this case could not be 
challenged. Cool observers, however, who were not 
engaged in the contest, could not help feeling that it was 
distinctly unfortunate that the turn of the wheel of 
parliamentary fortune should have compelled Mr. Whyte 
to give his first casting vote in the Legislative Assembly on 
a purely personal issue in which feeling had already run high. 

The incident of this election has an intrinsic interest of 
its own. It has given rise to the first notable signs of 
party formation in the Indian Legislature. Of all the 
members of the Legislative Assembly, Dr. H. S. Gour, 
Member for Nagpur, and one of the defeated candidates, is 
the most active in debate and the most resourceful in other 
political activities. He would probably make his mark in 
any debating body ; and, in Simla, he has gathered round 
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him what may be the nucleus of a party. His contest for 
the Deputy-Presidency gave him a rallying point which 
was much needed, and probably his defeat may turn out to 
be a blessing in disguise, inasmuch as it has aroused the 
personal sympathy of a number of members hitherto 
loosely attached to him. Dr. Gour’s chief difficulty will 
be to retain these sympathies. 


Legislation and Debates 


The story of the Deputy-Presidency anticipates by 
several weeks the course of events. Lord Reading 
opened the Simla session on Saturday, September 3, with 
a speech which covered a wide range of public policy, but 
which was, perhaps, more important in tone than in 
substance. Space does not permit us to follow in detail 
the variety of subjects which the speech covered; the 
high standard set by the Legislature at its first session and 
its legislative achievements, the impending visit of the 
Prince, Sir Thomas Holland’s resignation, the speaker’s 
hopes for a successful issue of the negotiations with 
Afghanistan, his less cheerful words about the North-West 
Frontier, where not only the border provinces but India 
herself has to be defended, his hopes for a peace in the 
Near East which would be reasonably satisfactory to 
Turkey and to Indian Muslim opinion, his reference to the 
League of Nations and the Imperial Conference and India’s 
part in those bodies, and to such domestic matters as 
Repressive Laws, the promised enquiry into 86 cases of 
imprisonment in connection with the Punjab disturbances 
of 1919, Indian army reform and other military matters, 
trade, industries and finance, and Labour and racial troubles. 
The Viceroy ended with a caution against too rapid advance 
along the path of constitutional progress without testing 
sufficiently the machinery set up by the Reforms, and an 
appeal to members not to restrict their work to Parliament, 
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but to go forth among the people. The bulk of the speech 
was naturally concerned with the Moplah rising, which has 
already been described in a previous section, and His 
Excellency pointed out the inevitable result of preaching 
subversive doctrines, notwithstanding the fact that the 
leader of the movement to paralyse authority himself set 
his face against violence. In so far as the Imperial Con- 
ference was concerned, Lord Reading noticed with satis- 
faction the notable recognition of the Conference, with one 
dissentient, of the equal status of Indians in the Empire. 
He would do his utmost to get South Africa to fall into line 
on this matter with the other Dominions. 

The substance of the speech has been so long common 
property that it is hardly necessary to repeat it in detail ; 
but it is relevant to the purpose of this account to emphasise 
the instant and close understanding which the new Viceroy 
thus established between himself and the Indian Legisla- 
ture. Lord Reading has spared no pains to keep himself in 
constant contact with public opinion. This speech was 
but one of many measures taken by him to display his 
understanding of Indian needs and to announce his desire 
for close co-operation with the representatives of the Indian 
peoples. It is one of the commonplaces of the situation 
that, owing to non-co-operation many, if not most, of these 
representatives are not to be found within the walls of the 
Legislature. ‘That, however, is not the fault either of the 
Viceroy or, indeed, of the constitution in which he is the 
principal figure. As long as the leaders of non-co-operation 
fail to see that the present system of government in India 
offers a very substantial instalment of Home Rule, many of 
the most important figures in Indian public life will remain 
outside the Indian Parliament. There are signs, however, 
that, even in theranks of non-co-operation, menare beginning 
to appreciate the change wrought in Indian politics by the 
Government of India Act, and the still greater change 
which the working of the present Legislatures has already 
accomplished. Whether the growing recognition of these 
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facts will avail to modify the political attitude, apart from 
the racial bias, of the non-co-operators, still lies in the 
undisclosed future. 

Though the Simla session was short, it was not barren 
of achievement. The Bills passed into law were few and 
comparatively unimportant; but the presentation of the 
reports of the Select Committees on the Press Act and on 
the Repressive Laws would have made the September 
meeting of the Legislature significant and important even 
if nothing else had been done. Bills based upon these 
reports have been introduced and will be passed into law 
in Delhi three months hence, and will thus inaugurate 
beneficial changes in the law governing the free expression 
of opinion. The Government of India has taken a coura- 
geous step in accepting the reports of these two Committees, 
and has thereby thrown the onus for the maintenance of 
orderly progress in India upon the popular leaders of the 
country. A step of this kind was really inevitable in present 
circumstances ; but it remains to be seen whether this 
obligation will be duly discharged by those upon whom it 
has been laid. 

The Assembly held at least three important debates 
which call for notice. The most striking and successfui of 
these arose out of a Resolution moved by Mr. Samarth, 
an able lawyer from Bombay, asking for the removal of the 
prevailing distinctions between Europeans and Indians 
under criminal trial. The mover of the Resolution stated 
his case with convincing moderation and a great parade of 
historical detail. He was followed by Mr. C. W. Rhodes, 
an influential representative of the European community 
in Bengal, whose speech undoubtedly assisted his Indian 
colleagues to realise some of the difficulties inherent in the 
proposal. The debate followed the course and imitated 
the example of these two leading speeches ; and in the end 
Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Government, accepted 
the principle of the Resolution and undertook to set on 
foot an enquiry into its application. 
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Another Resolution, proposed by Sir Sivaswamy Aliyar, 
demanded the restoration of the North-West Frontier 
Provinces to the Punjab and, in particular, the replacing 
of the Judicial Administration of the former under the High 
Court of Lahore. The debate went badly for the Govern- 
ment and the Resolution was carried against its opposition. 
The most striking feature in it was the almost total absence 
of any reference to the military implications of the proposal. 
This was all the more remarkable because recent operations 
in Waziristan have revealed the crucial importance of the 
army in the Indian polity. It is hardly too much to say 
that the military problem is the most critical question now 
facing the advocates of Indian Home Rule ; nor is it any 
exaggeration to say that these advocates do not recognise 
the fundamental importance of self-defence as an element 
in self-government. 

The third Resolution was the most comprehensive of 
all. Rai Jadunath Majumdar Bahadur, a veteran politician 


from Bengal, on September 23, moved the following 
Resolution :— 


This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he may be pleased to move the Secretary of State for India 
in Council for taking necessary steps for ensuring :— 

(1) the transfer, from the beginning of the next term of the 
Legislative Councils of all provincial subjects to the administration 
of the Governor acting with Ministers ; 

(2) the transfer, from the beginning of the next term of the 
Legislative Assembly from among the Central subjects of all subjects 
except Army, Navy, Foreign, and Political Departments to the 
administration of the Governor-General acting with Ministers, 
provision being made for such constitutional changes as may be 
necessary in that behalf on the lines of the provision for administra- 
tion of transferred subjects of the Local Governments ; and 

(3) conferment from the beginning of the fourth term of the 
Legislative Assembly, of full Dominion Self-Government in India. 


A long debate ensued, and at one time it seem<d as if the 
Assembly had so completely entangled itself in amendment 
and counter-amendment that it could never reach a clear. 
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decision. We are not concerned here, however, with the 
mere vicissitudes of the debate, and it will suffice to say 
that, though the patience and ingenuity of the Chair were 
severely tried all through the discussion, which lasted for 
seven hours, ultimately a clear course was marked out by 
Mr. Hailey’s suggestion that the Government of India 
should draw the attention of the Secretary of State and 
the Imperial Parliament to the character of the debate, 
and that the Assembly should place on record its opinion 
that the present development of the Indian constitution 
would justify an examination of the whole problem before 
the expiry of the ten years prescribed by the Government 
of India Act. The debate revealed in the clearest possible 
fashion a marked cleavage of opinion of two kinds. There 
were, first of all, the supporters of Mr. Majumdar’s Reso- 
lution who wished to force the pace. Acting under the 
pressure of sceptical opinion outside the Legislature, they 
hoped to use their undoubted parliamentary power to 
bring about speedy changes in the direction of complete 
self-government. Another opinion was expressed by most 
of the Mahommedan members of the Assembly, who 
professed to foresee in any rapid advance towards self- 
government a menace to the interests of their faith. The 
Mahommedan displays on the whole a lower political 
aptitude than the Hindu, and owing to his position in a 
minority, he fears what one speaker called “a leap in the 
dark.” ‘This cleavage of opinion cannot be ignored ; but 
there is a more important line of division between the sup- 
porters of the original resolution and those who see in the 
present constitution ample powers of which full use has 
not yet been made. A powerful speech expounding the 
latter conception was made by Mr. Clayton, a member of 
the Indian Civil Service from Burma. From the parlia- 
mentary point of view Mr. Clayton’s argument made an 
immediate and visible effect upon the Assembly ; and it 
was even maintained by certain observers that had the 
division been taken when Mr. Clayton sat down, the reso- 
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lution itself, and even some of the less ambitious amend- 
ments, would have been defeated. ‘To force the issue to 
a negative result of this kind would have been a mistake ; 
for it would have sent the elected members of the Assembly 
back to their constituencies empty-handed. Mr. Hailey’s 
proposal saved the situation in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. 

The debate disclosed the already well known fact that 
it is difficult for the Indian coming new to them to appre- 
ciate the political value of those conventions which, to a 
far greater extent than the written word of any statute, 
govern the entire public life of England. If the Assembly 
had eyes to see, it would rapidly realise that during the 
brief period in which the new constitution has been in 
operation, the powers granted by the Government of India 
Act have already grown into something more substantial 
than the original design of the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report. A parliamentary body composed of 
British public men would, beyond question, find the 
present prerogatives of the Indian Legislature fully effective 
for the purpose of popular control over the Executive. But 
when this conception is placed before the Indian politician, 
he replies by pointing to the actual terms of the Act and 
by asking how these terms can possibly have been changed 
or expanded by the mere passage of time. Only those who 
have watched closely the working of the Indian Legislature 
and of the Provincial Legislative Councils can supply the 
answer ; but it is to be feared that the great majority of 
those who sit in these bodies have not yet been enabled to 
open their eyes to the political value of their own achieve- 
ments. Unless and until they do so, resolutions of the 
kind proposed by Mr. Majumdar will be brought forward 
with increasing frequency, and can serve no purpose except 
to reveal the already well known fact that India is impatient. 

As pointed out above, the present parliamentarians in 
India have it in their own power to satisfy this impatience. 
No European tongue can persuade them of this power ; but 
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there are signs that some of those en:-aged in Indian public 
work are beginning to appreciate the force of this conten- 
tion, and that the political development of India may 
proceed without the deadlock between the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and the Indian Legislature which is inherent in Mr. 
Majumdar’s resolution. 

The personnel of the Indian Legislature has remained 
practically unchanged, and the leading men in both Cham- 
bers still retain the position which they won in Delhi. It 
cannot be said, however, that either Chamber has yet 
thrown up a real leader. That is, perhaps, the real reason 
why the realisation of its full powers is slow in dawning 
upon the Indian Legislature. One or two members, 
particularly of the Legislative Assembly, have emerged 
into prominence in Simla ; and several courageous speeches 
have been made in opposition to proposals which, though 
popular, were impolitic. The principal changes have been 
the migration of the Home Member, Sir William Vincent, 
from the Council of State to the Legislative Assembly, and 
the resignation of Sir Thomas Holland owing to his part 
in the Calcutta Munitions Case. Sir William Vincent is 
wont to complain that parliamentary work makes an exces- 
sive demand on his time; but he displays an evident 
pleasure in debate, and has won no small degree of confi- 
dence from the Indian majority opposite him. Generally 
speaking, the relations between the Government and the 
Indian majority remain satisfactory, though the prevailing 
racial feeling in the country finds expression at Question 
time and during debate. This is probably an inevitable 
condition, due to the fact that until full self-government is 
accomplished, the Executive Officer of British birth will 
remain in Indian eyes the badge of a condition of subjec- 
tion which, none the less, is rapidly passing away. As 
regards the relation between the two Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature, the Council of State has taken an 
important step in amending its own Standing Orders, so 
as to permit a full discussion, though no division, on the 
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Budget. The Legislative Assembly is jealous of its 
financial rights and may, perhaps, resent the action of the 
other Chamber ; but in view of the presence in the Council 
of State of many men, both Indian and European, who hold 
prominent positions in the commerce of the country, it is 
only natural that this increased opportunity of debate on 
national finance should have been sought. In Delhi the 
timely co-operation of the two Presidents succeeded in 
avoiding what might have been an undesirable conflict 
between the two Chambers on this subject, and there is 
no reason to doubt that they will be able to still any clash 
of interest that may threaten to arise. 

While the Indian Legislature was in session in September 
an important conference on parliamentary procedure was 
held in Simla under the chairmanship of Mr. Whyte, 
President of the Legislative Assembly. The Conference 
consisted of the Presidents and the Deputy-Presidents of 
the Provincial Legislative Councils; and though at first 
there was a fear that the proposal to hold such a conference 
might be regarded as an intrusion of the Central authority 
upon the autonomy of the Provinces, the Conference itself 
was a marked success. Sitting for two days, it reviewed 
the existing practice and procedure of the Parliaments of 
India, and thus offered an invaluable opportunity for the 
exchange of opinions. ‘Though conditions vary between 
one province and another, and also between the provinces 
and the Indian Legislature, a wide field of common interest 
was explored, and the policy of establishing common 
traditions to govern the parliamentary development of the 
Indian Councils was successfully inaugurated. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the final decision of the 
Conference was a resolution that this institution should 
become permanent, and that the Conference should meet 
at regular intervals to continue the work so well begun in 
Simla. 


India. October, 1921. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Tue Position oF THE GOVERNMENT 


HE present number of Tue Rounp Taste goes to 

Press at the very crisis of three great problems which 
completely overshadow the small events of party politics. 
These problems, it need hardly be said, are those presented 
by the Washington Conference, whose delegates are just 
assembling, by the measures required to meet an un- 
precedented condition of unemployment and, most critical 
of all, by the Irish negotiations. All of them are discussed 
elsewhere, and it remains in this section to attempt some 
estimate of the measure of support on which the Prime 
Minister can reckon in facing them. 

Partly perhaps from the very variety of its extreme 
difficulties, and partly from the disunion of its rivals, the 
strange truth is that there was probably never a time in the 
whole of its chequered existence when the Coalition seemed 
to stand on stronger ground than it did in the first stages of 
the Irish Conference. During the two preceding months 
its position had twice been definitely challenged from 
opposite quarters, and in each case apparently without the 
smallest effect. When Lord Grey of Fallodon emerged 
from his long retirement on October 10 and delivered what 
was in fact, if not in purpose, an attack on the whole career 
of the Government, there were high hopes in hostile camps 
that at last the alternative leader was found. It is only fair 
to say that Lord Grey himself gave no hint of any such 
ambition, and the effusive welcome of his would-be col- 
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leagues only distracted attention from the valuable parts of 
his speech. In any case, it was as still-born, so far as party 
politics are concerned, as those reappearances of Lord 
Rosebery with which it is the fashion to compare it. Three 
weeks later came the second challenge—this time from the 
“Tory Die-hards” in Parliament and the Press, whose 
campaign against the Irish Conference was launched, with 
singular lack of judgment, just when the Conference had 
gone too far to be averted altogether and not far enough to 
be judged on its results. That was a blunder not likely to 
escape Mr. Lloyd George, who was probably anxious enough 
on other grounds for an opportunity to test his backing ; 
and a full-dress debate in the House of Commons on 
October 31 gave him a tenfold majority in which the bulk 
of the Conservative party were included. For the moment 
at all events the revolt was crushed. 

It is necessary to quote these overt acts of opposition 
because they represent the two obvious methods by which 
in certain circumstances the Government might come to 
sudden grief. Of the two, the withdrawal of a strong 
section of the Coalition would obviously be more dangerous 
than a trumpet-call from outside. But neither method for 
the moment presented any great prospect of success, for 
the simple reason that the Coalition was comparatively solid 
on the main questions before the Government, which 
happen moreover to be such as only a Coalition can handle 
successfully. No serious party in the country disputed the 
wisdom of supporting the Washington Conference or of a 
final attempt to secure peace in Ireland. It would seem 
equally true to say that the duty of finding remedies against 
unemployment was of equally common concern were it not 
that official Labour had formally refused to co-operate in 
the search. In this case, however, Labour has plainly done 
disservice to its own political progress, and the recent 
Municipal elections, held throughout England on November 
1, must be regarded as a significant set-back to its immediate 
hopes of controlling even local administration. The main 
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issue of course in these elections was the choice between 
decreased and increased expenditure, the latter of which was 
advocated by most Labour candidates without the smallest 
reference to the economic conditions of the world. ‘They 
won a certain number of seats—notably in Birmingham, 
Barnsley, Norwich and Sheffield. On the other hand, they 
lost as many in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and 
Birkenhead ; and the smaller industrial towns, where the 
constituents are mainly working men and women, were 
decisively against them. So far as its domestic policies are 
concerned the Labour party is clearly suffering from the 
popular reaction against a crushing burden of rates and 
taxes, while its settled opposition to the Government loses 
much of its sting from the fact that there is nothing which 
it can consistently oppose in the negotiations at Washing- 
ton and over Ireland. 

Of the other possible rallying points of opposition, two 
have already been noted, and it is hardly necessary even to 
note the “ Anti-Waste League,” a collection of journalists 
and minor politicians, who have attempted to exploit a deep 
popular movement for economy in administration. So 
far as the position of the Coalition is concerned, there 
has been no real cohesion between any of these bodies of 
hostile critics. United only in their passionate hatred of 
the Government, they are poles asunder in their ideas of 
a substitute. The Tory extremists, like the Duke of 
Northumberland, can no more join forces with Lord Grey’s 
resuscitated Liberals than Labour can lie down with Anti- 
Waste. And in the meantime the Coalition has pursued its 
course—by no means unaffected by all these breezes, but 
far too seaworthy and too cleverly handled to be in any 
great risk of foundering in such seas as it had hitherto had 
to meet. 

It would not be accurate to call it an entirely steady 
course. One of the most obvious features of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s administration has always been the promptitude 
with which it responds to gathering opposition. These 
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discordant bodies of critics may be quite incapable of 
coalition themselves, but, in so far as they represent any 
considerable volume of opinion, they are never without 
their influence on the policy of the Government. Take, for 
example, the recent fiasco of the “ Die-hard” division on 
the Irish Conference. That movement was scotched 
almost before it was afoot, and its defeat was unques- 
tionably an accurate expression of the popular desire to 
give the Conference a chance. But it was the occasion 
nevertheless of a good deal of fluttering in the dove-cots 
of Downing Street, where the instinct of the politician (a 
rarer gift, as the Prime Minister has told us, than the mind 
of the statesman) is very seldom at fault. Immense efforts 
were devoted, and rightly devoted, to securing an im- 
pregnable majority for the policy of prompt negotiation, 
because the Government had suddenly become aware that 
they must get to business quickly if they were to avoid a 
much more serious revolt. ‘They saw at once that, in spite 
of the genuine anxiety of the British public for a settle 
ment, the Unionist revolt in Parliament reflected a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction in the country which was fed 
by the constant reports of incidents in Ireland. They 
knew that if their conversations with Sinn Fein were pro- 
tracted without result, the feeling might assume the pro- 
portions of a regular movement. ‘The critics, therefore, 
may fairly claim some credit for having hastened the course 
of events to the point at which conference must either 
succeed or fail. 

The same influence is true to some extent of the “ Anti- 
Waste ” agitation, to which every political candidate has 
hitherto felt bound to pay some sort of deference. It has 
not as a rule taken the form of his joining the so-called 
** League” which aims at superseding a Government of 
** Wastrels,” but merely of adding another label to his 
parliamentary baggage. Thus General Nicholson, who 
succeeded Mr. Burdett-Coutts in August as represen- 
tative of Westminster, described himself as Anti-Waste 
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as well as Conservative, Independent, and Constitutional, 
while Sir Philip Dawson was returned for West Lewisham 
in the following month as an Anti-Waste as well as an 
official Conservative candidate. In both of these cases, 
as it happens, the chosen standard-bearers of the Anti- 
Waste League were decisively rejected, so that the label 
ceases to convey any political significance. The “ Was- 
trels’ ”’ withers remained unwrung. But they have been 
wise enough all the same to recognise the universal 
determination which lies behind a meaningless epithet, and 
a series of edicts, culminating in the appointment of an 
impressive Retrenchment Committee, under Sir Eric 
Geddes, have paid tribute to the Anti-Waste movement so 
far as itis concerned with the public services. Unfortunately, 
the public services, which furnish an obvious popularcockshy, 
cover a comparatively small part of the field where better 
economy is needed. 

Such was the situation when a new phase opened in the 
Irish negotiations, unexpectedly for most people, though 
close observers had long realised that sooner or later the 
Ulster question was certain to be raised in an acute form. 
It was known that unity was prized by the bulk of Sinn 
Feiners even more than independence itself. As far, 
however, as the English public was concerned, the issue 
had hitherto simply been the question of separation. 
Sinn Fein claimed a republic and the Government offered 
them Dominion status, subject to certain guarantees. 
Suddenly this issue seemed to disappear and to give place 
to another. At the moment of writing the proceedings at 
the Conference have not been made public, but it is 
generally understood that the Irish delegates have sub- 
stantially agreed to the proposals of the Government 
subject to Ulster meeting their aspirations on the question 
of unity. Accordingly the Government put forward 
proposals with this object, which it has asked Ulster to 
accept. They were, it is common knowledge, that 
Northern Ireland should retain the same powers as were 
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given her by the 1920 Act, but that the powers, which were, 
under it, reserved to the Imperial Parliament, should 
instead be transferred to an all-Ireland Parliament. Under 
this proposal Ireland would have the Dominion status that 
was offered to Mr. de Valera. This proposal was rejected 
by Sir James Craig, who refused to come into a conference 
on the basis of it. But it had another effect. It divided 
the Conservative ranks. Part of the party supported the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Austen Chamberlain in making 
these proposals and urging Ulster to make a substantial 
concession towards settlement. If their proposal was 
inadmissible as it stood, let Ulster, they said, suggest 
amendments. A blank negative was, however, considered 
unjustifiable considering what was at stake. This, if we 
understand it, is the Government position. The other 
part of the party—looking to Mr. Bonar Law in the back- 
ground as its leader—stood out for backing Ulster through 
thick and thin. Of force against Ulster there can in any 
case be no question. It has been expressly ruled out by 
the Prime Minister. 

The future is obscure. At the time of writing people 
are waiting to see whether the Conservative party will 
split and, if so, on which side the majority will be. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Prime Minister would 
secure a big majority for his policy if he had to go to the 
country. And at the moment this does not seem likely. 


II. UNEMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRY 


INCE the last number of Tue Rounp Taste appeared 

the influences there described as active in industry have 
been maintained. ‘There have been reductions of wages in 
many branches of employment, including some in which a 
first reduction had been made a short time before. 
Employers have made further systematic efforts to bring 
down the overhead charges of their businesses and to 
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eradicate any of the unhealthy features of war-time manage- 
ment which might have survived. All thought of profits 
has for the time being in most industries faded into the 
background, and manufacturers have been glad to take any 
business they could get if the price would allow them to 
absorb a reasonable part of their overhead charges. The 
result of these processes has been, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. In spite of a renewed demand in some 
industries, for example the textile industries, a general 
trade revival seems almost as far off as ever. The figures 
of unemployment, though slightly reduced, are still colossal. 
At the end of September 1,400,000 persons were registered 
at employment exchanges as without work ; to that number 
it is safe to add the greater part of the 360,000 others whose 
names had dropped off the register during the previous 
weeks, not on account of their re-employment, but because 
they had drawn the benefit for the maximum consecutive 
period of twenty-six weeks allowed under the Act. 

The most important wages reductions during the last 
three months have taken place in the mining and the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries. It became clear, 
before the end of the transitional period during which the 
wages of mine-workers were kept up under the strike 
settlement from the Government subsidy of {£10,000,000, 
that the hope of improvement in the coal trade would be 
disappointed and that further wage cuts would be necessary. 
Substantial reductions came into force in October, and 
again in November. In most coal fields the rate per shift 
is now well below ten shillings, and the wages of a large 
number of those employed in the industry are not more 
than $0 per cent. above the pre-war rate. Even then many 
mines have closed down, and a great deal of short time is 
being worked. The number of miners in employment has 
fallen from about 1} millions to a million. About 
£3,000,000 of the Government subsidy remained unspent 
at the end of the period to which the vote applied. The 
Miners’ Federation asked that this balance should be made 
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available in aid of wages during November, but the Govern- 
ment has decided that no further subsidy would be justified. 

The engineering and shipbuilding trades accepted 
reductions in the summer of 6s. a week, and agreed to 
consider in the autumn the withdrawal of the bonuses of 
12% per cent. on total earnings for time workers and 7% per 
cent. for piece workers, which were awarded in 1917 by 
Mr. Churchill. At joint conferences in September and 
October the employers insisted that the bonuses, which are 
equivalent to about gs. a week, must come off, but were 
willing to spread the reduction over three months, from 
November 1 to January 1. The representatives of the 
unions were not prepared to accept this offer or even to 
recommend it to their members, but they agreed to take a 
ballot vote. By a small majority the unions decided to 
acquiesce in the reductions. The total poll was only 
20 per cent. of those entitled to vote, and a majority of 
skilled workers against acceptance was more than counter- 
balanced by a majority of unskilled workers in favour. The 
attitude of the skilled workers is intelligible. Their 
standard rate had risen from 39s. in 1914 to about 85s. at 
its highest level—not quite in the same proportion, that is, 
as the cost of living, and much less than that of many 
unskilled trades, in which there is no ill-paid apprenticeship 
of five years spent in acquiring a craft. ‘The justification of 
the reductions both to miners and engineers lies in the 
state of the two industries. Costs of production, in which 
wages must always be the main item,had put an end to trade. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that these 
reductions in wages rates must involve a corresponding 
reduction in earnings, or even any reduction. To bring 
down prices the employer wants lower costs—1.¢., greater 
production per man hour. Output since the war has been 
unreasonably low in engineering, lower still in shipbuilding, 
lowest of all in the mines. The diminution in hours of 
labour—from an 8 to a 7-hour day in mining, from a 
54 to a 47-hour week in engineering—has not, as was 
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anticipated, led to any improvement in the intensity of 
labour. The quarter of a million miners now out of work 
are approximately equal to the numbers which entered the 
industry during the war: they have acted as a dead weight, 
dragging down the output per man hour. The mining 
industry can pay a living wage—in other words it can in the 
long run remain in existence—only if the output per man 
reaches the pre-war level ; it can enjoy no real prosperity 
(and prosperity means not dividends so much as the power 
to offer continuous employment) unless that output is 
exceeded. There is room in too many mines for 
improved methods and for better management generally ; 
but there is not a mine in the country where it is beyond 
the power of the miners themselves to increase their 
earnings substantially by their own efforts. Under- 
production in engineering has not reached the chronic 
stage which is revealed in the mines. But it has been 
encouraged by the attitude of the unions towards payment 
by results. Some explanation of that attitude is to be 
found in the history of piece-work systems in this country. 
It is a long and intricate story, and to enter into it in detail 
would be outside the scope of this article. It will be 
sufficient here if we state in broad terms that manipulation 
of piece-work prices by some employers in their own favour 
has taken place in the past and has been responsible for 
much of the mistrust with which the unions have regarded 
all systems of payment by results. But the practice has 
long since ceased to be countenanced by any reputable 
employer. Machinery is in existence in many works, and 
is working well, for adjudication of all disputes on piece- 
work prices by a joint workshop tribunal. If the engineering 
unions would make it their policy to advocate payment by 
results and to co-operate in regulating its operation, they 
could obtain to-day any reasonable safeguards that they 
asked for. In no other way could they do as much to 
ensure the future of the industry and a higher standard 
of living for their own members. 
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Official trade union policies show little sign of any 
recognition of the facts which we have been endeavouring 
to point out. The leaders confine themselves to a protest 
against the employers’ proposals and the private advice 
to their followers that it is better to conserve resources for 
a later struggle than to fight when economic conditions are 
dead against Labour. There are many signs that the 
ordinary trade union member, with the sound instincts 
which a century of industrial life has developed in his class, 
is going nearer to the root of the matter. Now that his 
union can do so little for him, he has reverted to his natural 
habit of thinking for himself. He and his employer under- 
stand one another, and whatever he may have repeated he 
has never really believed that his employer was an idle drone, 
or a colony of drones, living in luxury on earnings which the 
worker himself created. He knows quite well that at 
present there are no earnings in the business, and he has 
found more than an inkling of the reason. It is too much to 
expect that hewill choose a moment when he is on short time 
and the work in the shops is dwindling before his eyes week 
by week, to put into practice theories of intenser output. 
But there are many signs that the lesson has not been lost. 

As autumn advanced without any real indication of that 
revival in trade to which some had looked forward, it 
became evident that there would again be very serious 
unemployment and consequent distress during the winter. 
For many of the unemployed the dole was coming to an 
end, and demands were made for relief on Boards of 
Guardians on a scale which in some of the poorer areas it 
was difficult for local authorities to meet. The Labour 
Councillors of Poplar declined to levy rates to cover the 
services of the London County Council and the Asylums 
Board, and went to gaol as a protest against the unequal 
rating of the Metropolitan boroughs. Much pressure was 
brought to bear on the Government, whose members were 
scattered after a long and trying session, to devise schemes 
for stimulating trade. After a Cabinet Unemployment 
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Committee had contrived to satisfy the popular Press that 
the task was beyond the Committee, the Prime Minister, 
from a remote corner of the Highlands, “ seized the reins,” 
if we may use his own expression. He summoned a number 
of prominent business men, with a banker and an economist, 
to a conference at Gairloch. When Parliament reassembled 
for a brief session ad hoc in the middle of October, Mr. 
Lloyd George at once explained the Government’s pro- 
posals, and the legislation embodying them was introduced 
and enacted before the prorogation of Parliament on 
November Io. 

The new measures fall under several heads. In the first 
place there is a provision, limited to necessitous areas, 
enabling the Guardians to borrow money from the Govern- 
ment in order to meet calls for relief. The Ministry of 
Health obtains power to fix scales of relief with a view to 
ensuring that there is some kind of uniformity, regardless 
of the political complexion of the local authority. Secondly, 
there is to be for six months a special fund called “ the 
Unemployed Workers’ Dependents Fund.” It is to be 
financed by special contributions of 2d. a week each from 
employed workers and from employers, and 3d. from the 
State. From this fund allowances are to be paid, in respect 
of the wives and the dependent children of the unemployed, 
at the rate of §s. a week for the wife and 1s. for each child. 
Then a small additional sum is voted for assisting the emigra- 
tion of ex-service men, and a further {10,000,000 is to be 
spent in relief works, such as road-making, afforestation and 
land drainage. 

The other two measures are intended not for the relief 
but for the prevention and diminution of unemployment, 
and they are embodied in one Act, the Trade Facilities 
Act. The Act introduces first of all important modifica- 
tions into the export credits scheme, which came into 
being two years ago. Of the {26,000,000 previously 
voted by Parliament, very little had been spent owing to 
the restrictions embodied in the scheme. The principal 
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modifications now made are that the scheme is extended 
to exports to any part of the world; the Government will 
advance in approved cases the full invoice amount instead 
of 85 per cent. only, although the ultimate liability is still 
to be divided between the Government and the exporter 
in the old proportions of 42% and 57% per cent. respectively ; 
the maximum period during which an advance may be 
outstanding is increased from two to six years ; and facili- 
ties are given to the class of exporter who takes a number 
of small orders through representatives abroad, by the 
allocation to each firm of a lump sum credit, which is not 
to be exceeded, and may be used at the discretion of the 
firm. The other part of the Act is entirely new. It 
authorises the Treasury, which is to be advised by a 
business committee, to guarantee the principal or interest 
or both of any loan raised by a Dominion, Colonial or 
Foreign Government, a local authority or any body of 
persons anywhere for a capital undertaking which will 
provide employment in the United Kingdom. The aggre- 
gate capital amount of the loans in respect of which a 
guarantee either of principal or interest is given must not 
exceed {25,000,000. 

Of these Government measures it may be said generally 
that they hold the field. We have seen no_ alternative 
proposals which seemed likely for the same financial risk to 
provide a greater stimulus to trade. What is in any given 
condition of public finance the limit of justifiable risk for 
a Government to take would be difficult to estimate. It 
is clear, however, that in the present state of the finances 
of the country, no British Government could venture much 
further in the direction of these proposals without evidence 
derived from their practical working. The limit imposed 
on the aggregate amount of loans on which a guarantee 
may be given may be found later to be unnecessarily low. 
There should be no difficulty in selecting loans up to a total 
of {25,000,000 to be applied to schemes so sound intrinsi- 
cally that no guarantee of capital would be necessary, and 
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the risk of the Government ever being called on for the 
interest payments would be slight. In that event the real 
value of the Government’s proposal would be as a restorer 
of confidence ; the only reason why such schemes are not 
financed to-day in the ordinary market is that all confidence 
has been destroyed. With the present limit, if we estimate 
that as much as 80 per cent. of the whole amount would 
be spent on direct labour in the United Kingdom at a 
weekly wage of £3, work might be found for 66,000 men 
for two years. When every allowance is made for the 
indirect advantage of providing such employment, it is 
obvious that the expenditure would only touch the fringe 
of the unemployment problem. 

The truth is that no Government measure of this kind 
to promote trade can ever bring back normal conditions. 
Trade is bad because the world is out of joint. Its principal 
troubles are political, and no one nation can overcome 
them unaided. But the British Government and the 
British people can exert enormous influence to that end 
if they strive consistently for peace, for friendship and 
co-operation between nations, if they set their faces 
against harsh and extravagant claims by one nation from 
another, against reckless finance, whether at home or 
abroad, or wasteful expenditure. Here in the United 
Kingdom in the last twelve months both employers and 
Labour have made heavy sacrifices. The management 
and the operatives in industry have both come down to 
earth. In their internal economy the industries of this 
country are probably in a healthier condition to-day than 
for years past. There are brighter prospects of co-operation 
between employers and Labour. But unless the inter- 
national political and financial situation can be brought 
again from confusion to order, all recent efforts here will 
be powerless to restore real prosperity. At the best that 
seems likely to return only slowly and painfully; the 
more reason, therefore, why our whole authority as a 
nation should be thrown into the scales in favour of peace. 
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I. Tue GeneraL Evection 


HEN Mr. Meighen came back from the Imperial 
Conference he found that feeling in the Cabinet 
and in the country was running strongly in favour of an 
immediate dissolution of Parliament. In the critical 
by-elections of Yamaska and Medicine Hat the Govern- 
ment had sustained decisive defeats. There were half a 
dozen constituencies vacant in which the outlook was 
not encouraging. In four years a Government majority 
of 71 had fallen to 25, and there was danger of further 
losses in by-elections and a defeat in Parliament. It is 
believed, also, that the commercial and financial interests 
desired a general election in order that a more stable 
administration could be established and the attitude of the 
country towards fiscal and railway policy more definitely 
disclosed. There is no doubt that Mr. Meighen himself 
was in favour of dissolution. So were a majority of the 
members of the Cabinet. But the body of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters, apprehensive at the temper of the 
country, urged delay and a redistribution of the con- 
stituencies before the House was dissolved. Mr. Meighen 
hesitated between conflicting counsels but finally decided, 
as it is thought he generally does decide, to follow his own 
judgment. Parliament, therefore, was dissolved, the 
Cabinet reorganised, and the general election fixed for 
December 6. 
In the reorganisation of the Cabinet there was nothing 
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revolutionary or remarkable. The new Government is 
respectable, but makes no appeal to the imagination of the 
country. What is gained in distinction by Mr. R. B. 
Bennett’s acceptance of the office of Minister of Justice is 
lost by Sir George Foster’s disappearance into the Senate. 
Nor in political training and experience is there any one 
among the new ministers with such authority in the 
country as Mr. Doherty possessed. Mr. Meighen, however, 
scored a personal triumph in securing three French 
ministers and a French Solicitor-General from the Province 
of Quebec. For all four he had to look outside the French 
representation in Parliament. None of the French 
ministers, perhaps, has exceptional distinction, but all 
are men of good reputation, and they by no means lower 
the general character of the Cabinet. Naturally they are 
under criticism for joining hands with Mr. Meighen and 
his colleagues of the old conscriptionist Government. But 
they offer no apology for their action and there is some 
evidence that their acceptance of office has softened feeling 
towards Quebec in the English Provinces; that, even in 
Quebec, it is mitigating the rancour of political debate 
and diverting attention from the old racial quarrel which 
was so acute four years ago and which still finds expression 
in the Press and from the platform. 

The leaders of all the parties, however, are abstaining 
from provocative utterances and making a common appeal 
upon questions which lie outside the heated area of 
sectarian and racial differences. Ata great public meeting 
in Montreal Mr. Meighen was treated with as much con- 
sideration and courtesy as he would have received in 
Toronto or Winnipeg. There is no doubt that any 
French Canadian Minister or any Liberal leader from 
Quebec would have a most cordial reception in any of the 
English Provinces. Whatever else the election may decide 
there is every prospect that the issues which have separated 
races and Provinces are losing their ascendancy and that 
in the new Parliament national and economic considera- 
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tions will determine the relations between groups and 
parties. For the moment, however, Quebec will remember 
Laurier and probably will send almost a solid Liberal 
delegation to the new Parliament. 

For the first time since Confederation three national 
parties are making appeal to the constituencies. It is true 
that in the election of 1896, which gave office to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, there were Farmer candidates and candidates of 
a third party under Mr. D’Alton McCarthy opposed to 
Roman Catholic schools and constitutional recognition of 
the French language in the Western Territories. But 
Liberals, Farmers, and McCarthyites were all against the 
Conservative party as led by Sir Charles Tupper, and 
co-operated closely to secure the defeat of Conservative 
candidates in the constituencies. When the election was 
over the minor groups were absorbed in the Liberal party 
and the old two-party system substantially restored in the 
House of Commons. But now there is no understanding or 
co-operation between any of the groups which contend 
for the favour of the country. In the constituency in which 
he is a candidate Mr. Mackenzie King, the Liberal leader, 
is opposed by a Farmer and also by a Conservative. The 
Prime Minister is opposed by candidates representing the 
other two groups. Mr. Crerar, leader of the Farmers, 
or Progressives as they now call themselves, is opposed by 
a Liberal candidate and also by a Farmer with the endorsa- 
tion of a Conservative convention. Mr. King, who for 
many months courted the Farmers, has abandoned his 
wooing, while Mr. Crerar declares unequivocally against 
any alliance with the Liberal party. 

The tariff is the chief issue, as it has been in so many 
political contests in Canada. But the issue is not so clear 
and direct as Mr. Meighen would desire. Mr. King 
declares that it is idle, foolish and unjust to contend that 
the Liberal party advocates free trade or would so revise 
the tariff as to imperil legitimate Canadian industries. Mr. 
Henri Bourassa, the old Nationalist leader of Quebec, who 
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made a striking reappearance at Montreal a few days ago, 
with the felicity of phrasing and ironic humour for which he 
is distinguished, suggests that Mr. Meighen demands a 
tariff for protection that will give revenue and Mr. King a 
tariff for revenue that will give protection. Mr. Crerar 
denounces the principle of protection as wrong morally and 
unsound economically, but explains that free trade is impos- 
sible in Canada, and that duties must be reduced gradually 
and with such caution and deliberation as may be necessary 
to avoid any dangerous disturbance of the established 
industrial system. Substantially, however, the Liberal and 
Progressive parties, through their speakers, newspapers and 
campaign literature, demand lower duties and a tariff for 
revenue as against a tariff for protection, while the Govern- 
ment stands squarely for protection as the essential condi- 
tion of industrial stability and national progress. But 
Mr. King so qualifies his position and Mr. Crerar is so 
guarded that many manufacturers do not hesitate to 
support Liberal candidates in serene confidence that they 
will be secure under a Liberal Government, while no acute 
alarm is excited even by the prospect of a Progressive 
victory and a Farmers’ Government. 

It is perhaps remarkable also that, while the official 
platforms alike of the Liberal and Progressive parties 
demand an immediate increase of the British preference 
from 334 per cent. to 50 per cent., Mr. King will not 
now admit that he would give effect to this proposal, while 
Mr. Crerar in this connection is just as silent and un- 
communicative. Mr. Crerar, however, does suggest a 
renewal of negotiations for reciprocal trade relations with 
the United States, conditional upon the extension to 
Great Britain and other British countries of all such con- 
cessions as might be granted to secure freer access of 
Canadian products to American markets. Mr. Fielding 
also deplores the rejection of the trade agreement of I911 
which he assisted to negotiate, but Mr. King is reticent, 
and generally the Liberal press is as cautious as the leader. 
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Altogether, therefore, a victory for the low-tariff parties 
may not be a defeat for protection. 

There is a further complication which embarrasses Mr. 
King and confuses the issues before the country. Sir 
Lomer Gouin, whose acceptance of a Liberal nomination 
in Montreal has brought a real accession of strength to the 
party, for few public men in Canada have in greater degree 
the confidence of the industrial and financial interests, is 
an avowed protectionist, as are also Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux 
and very many of the Liberal candidates in the French 
Province. Indeed, the attitude of the Liberal party of 
Quebec towards fiscal policy is hardly distinguishable 
from that of Mr. Meighen and the candidates of the 
Government. A double consequence follows this striking 
but not unexpected division among Liberals. Any alliance 
between Liberals and Progressives is made doubly difficult, 
while the protected interests, realising that Quebec will 
elect probably two-thirds of the total Liberal delegation in 
the new Parliament, are less apprehensive of radical tariff 
changes under a Liberal Administration. Again, the 
Liberal party of Quebec not only proclaims its adhesion 
to protection, but also opposes government operation of 
the National Railways, to which Mr. Meighen is committed, 
which Mr. King approves, and which finds perhaps its 
chief support in the Liberal Press of the English Provinces. 
With all these currents and cross-currents churning the 
waters, who may predict the result of the election or what 
may follow thereafter ? 

Few believe that any one of the three groups can command 
a majority in the next Parliament. The Liberal party is 
unassailable in Quebec and may carry half the constituencies 
in the three Atlantic Provinces. But in Ontario and the 
four Western Provinces it is doubtful if a score of Liberal 
candidates can be elected. Of the 43 constituencies into 
which Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are divided 
it is not believed that more than half a dozen can be carried 
against the Progressives by the two old parties. In 
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Ontario, where a coalition of Farmers and representatives 
of the Independent Labour party controls the Legislature, 
25 or 30 Progressives may be elected. At least a few 
Farmer candidates will be returned in the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces, and even in Quebec, in three-cornered contests, the 
Farmers may get a foothold. Ontario and British Columbia 
are the only strongholds of the National Liberal and Con- 
servative party. But in Ontario the Farmers are formidable, 
while in British Columbia Labour is not likely to come out 
of the contest empty-handed. 

None of the three parties hope to secure an actual 
majority of the constituencies. The real struggle among 
the groups is to get a plurality. ‘There was some expecta- 
tion that the Liberals and Progressives would practically 
coalesce before the election, but not only is this now 
unlikely, but it is a question if the Liberal protectionists of 
Quebec are more friendly to the low-tariff Progressives 
than they are to the protectionist Conservatives. If 
Mr. Meighen was a conscriptionist and a member of the 
War Cabinet under Sir Robert Borden, so also was Mr. 
Crerar. The fact is not overlooked by the press and the 
literature of Quebec Liberalism. Moreover, in Ontario 
and Alberta the old Liberal party has been broken to 
pieces by the Progressives, and in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan has been mortally shaken. The Liberal leaders of 
Quebec, disinclined to assist the process of disruption in 
their own Province, have regarded Mr. King’s advances to 
the Progressives with suspicion. Outside of Quebec, 
however, the chief Liberal newspapers have taken almost 
a neutral position between Liberals and Progressives. 
While it may be futile to speculate upon the immediate 
future, there is a possibility that Mr. Meighen, if he should 
obtain a plurality of constituencies, might effect a com- 
bination which could control Parliament, but if Mr. King 
or Mr. Crerar should get a plurality of seats any combina- 
tion with the Meighen forces would be improbable. At 
the moment it cannot be said that Mr. Meighen faces a 
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better prospect in the country than either of his opponents, 
and inevitably we shall have an interesting period of 
manceuvring, bargaining and trading after polling, if no 
one of the three groups is able to command an actual 
majority in Parliament. 

Fortunately the course to be followed by the Governor- 
General is clearly prescribed by the constitution and 
clearly indicated by constitutional practice in Canada. 
He will doubtless act as Sir John Hendrie, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, acted after the last 
Provincial general election. The Farmers had carried more 
constituencies than either Liberals or Conservatives, and 
therefore the Lieutenant-Governor called upon the leader 
of the agrarian group to form an administration. The situa- 
tion is even clearer at Ottawa, for all three Federal groups 
have recognised leaders, while in Ontario the combination 
of Farmers and Labour had to find a leader before the 
Lieutenant-Governor could issue his mandate. If the 
Conservatives under Mr. Meighen carry more constituencies 
than the group under Mr. King or that under Mr. Crerar, 
then Mr. Meighen will be asked by Lord Byng of Vimy 
to undertake the task of forming a Government, and he will 
accept, or decline and suggest who in his judgment is in a 
better position to constitute an administration that will 
command the confidence of Parliament. If Mr. King or 
Mr. Crerar comes back from the constituencies with a 
stronger following than Mr. Meighen the defeated Prime 
Minister may not offer advice to the Governor-General 
unless his advice is sought, and Lord Byng in the exercise 
of his constitutional authority will ask the leader with a 
plurality in Parliament to form an administration. It is 
clear, as has been pointed out, that a very interesting situa- 
tion may follow upon an indecisive election, since the leader 
who secures a plurality of constituencies in the contest 
will have to draw support from the minorities if he is to 
control Parliament and govern with confidence and autho- 
rity. Fortunately, however, no obscurity surrounds the 
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position of the Governor-General, and he cannot, therefore, 
be prejudicially involved in a situation which may develop 
greater complications and difficulties than have followed 
any general election in Canada since Confederation. 


II. Status oF THE Dominions AND THE WASHINGTON 
CoNFERENCE 


IR ROBERT BORDEN has just delivered three 

addresses before the University of Toronto on the 
constitutional evolution of Canada, the struggle for res- 
ponsible government, and the final concession to the 
Dominions of equal status in the Empire. There is nothing 
new or startling in Sir Robert’s argument or outlook. His 
lectures are really an expansion of two speeches that he 
made during the last session of Parliament. He gives no 
support to federationists; he goes far with the auto- 
nomists ; but he stands as resolutely as any federationist 
for the Imperial connection and a united Empire. One 
phase of the long evolution of responsible government he 
seems to ignore. He forgets perhaps that in Canada as in 
other portions of the Empire there were often acute 
differences between domestic political parties, and that the 
struggle was often between colonial parties, rather than 
between the colonies and the Imperial authorities. So 
there have always been statesmen in the Mother Country 
who stood abreast, if they did not go in advance, of the 
colonial advocates of responsible government. In the great 
controversy which produced the American Revolution, 
there was a powerful party in Great Britain in sympathy 
with the colonists, and all down the years the aspirations 
of the colonies have had support in the old country. One 
knows, too, that there has been a long growth in the 
principles of constitutional freedom and, indeed, of the 
capacity of peoples for self-government, and in Europe 


and in the colonies in the past, as in India and Egypt 
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to-day, the springs of democracy and freedom have been 
fed from Great Britain as from no other source. If we 
judge the attitude of political leaders of half a century 
or even of a quarter of a century ago, from the convictions 
and conditions of to-day, we fall into error and pervert 
history to the disadvantage of statesmen, alike in the Old 
Country and in the Dominions, who were content that 
freedom should broaden slowly down from precedent to 
precedent. 

Owing to the absorption of the people in the general 
election, less acute interest has been shown in the approach- 
ing Disarmament Conference at Washington than would 
have been displayed under more normal conditions. But 
unquestionably great hopes centre in the Conference, and 
there is universal sympathy and support in Canada for its 
aims and objects. There is no serious complaint that the 
Dominions are not represented by direct invitation from 
Washington. It seems to be generally recognised that no 
other course than that which has been taken was diplo- 
matically open to Mr. Harding. There would have been 
implications in a direct invitation to the Dominions of very 
far-reaching significance. Whatever may be the immediate 
or the future status of the Dominions it is not desirable 
that any foreign Government should seem, even by inad- 
vertence, to hasten the processes of constitutional and diplo- 
matic reconstruction within the Empire. There is regret 
that the Dominions will not be represented by their Prime 
Ministers, but, since it is impossible for Mr. Meighen to 
go to Washington in the heat of the electoral contest, Sir 
Robert Borden is pre-eminently the natural representative 
of Canada. His health is by no means fully restored, but 
he improves, his interest in affairs is unabated, and no 
other man in the Dominion can speak with greater authority 
on the vital problems which are set for solution, or is more 
utterly convinced of the necessity of understanding and 
co-operation between the United States and the British 
Empire. 
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III. Canap1ian AmBassapor aT WASHINGTON 


HERE has been free criticism of a statement by Sir 

George Parkin before the Canadian Club of Toronto 
on the proposal to appoint a Canadian Ambassador at 
Washington. It must be admitted that his argument has 
elicited less of approval than of disapproval. Sir George 
said : 


We have only to consider whether the move is a wise one from the 
Canadian point of view. Of this I have grave doubts. The example 
of Canada would almost certainly be followed by the Pacific 
Dominions, possibly also by South Africa. It would certainly 
be followed by Ireland, if that country is given Dominion status 
as the result of the negotiations now going on. To anyone who 
knows Washington, the prospect of having a number of minor 
embassies there, each working for its own ends in great diplomatic 
negotiations which need behind them the force of a united Empire, 
is not altogether a satisfying or pleasant prospect. 


The Regina Leader thinks that Sir George overlooks 


“the unique position in which Canada, among the 
Dominions, stands vis-a-vis the United States.” It does 
not believe the assumption, that the appointment of a 
Canadian diplomatic representative at Washington will 
be followed by the appointment of similar representatives 
by the other Dominions, is justified. The Leader adds: 


The very general desire that has been expressed in this country 
for a resident representative in Washington is based on the practical 
needs of this country, and it will not be easy to convince the Canadian 
people that these needs are lessened by the possibility of their 
sister peoples in the Empire asking for similar representation at the 
capital of the United States. And even if the other Dominions 
were to appoint diplomatic representatives at Washington, what 
danger to the Imperial connection is to be apprehended therefrom ? 
The idea that the various Dominion representatives would work 
for their own ends to the extent of lessening the bonds that now hold 
the Empire together assumes an indifference on their part to the 
welfare of the whole that their peoples will be quick to repudiate. 
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The Montreal Daily Star utterly rejects Sir George 
Parkin’s argument and conclusion. It contends that there 
are hundreds of questions arising every day at Washington 
that plead for official interpretation by Canada. ‘“ The 
ends for which Canada works,” says The Star, “‘ are the 
ends and ideals to which the Empire looks.” It continues : 


There would be no tugging and pulling of conflicting interests 
between Canada’s representative at Washington and the British 
Ambassador and plenipotentiary, under whom he would sit and 
advise in Empire matters, and with whom he would co-operate in 
matters that are solely the domestic concern of Canada. Canada 
does not want to send a man to Washington to weaken the machinery 
of Empire but to strengthen it, to be an aid to the Motherland. 
To think otherwise is to misinterpret Canadian sentiment. 


The Winnipeg Free Press declares : 


The necessity for a Canadian minister at Washington is now gener 
ally recognised by the people. Parliament has approved the appoint- 
ment and voted the money. The British Government has, through 
its Prime Minister, openly agreed that the proposition is all right. 
It is, therefore, a little tiresome to have Canadians protesting against 
the appointment on grounds which certainly have no relation to 
Canadian interests. The appointment should not be further delayed. 
As for the other Dominions, they are not likely to appoint Ministers 
to Washington simply for the purpose of emulating the example set 
by Canada. They will only appoint Ministers if their interests in 
the United States are so extensive as to require special attention. 
In that case, it is desirable on all counts that the appointments 
should be made. 


The Winnipeg Tribune, however, thinks there will be a 
tendency throughout Canada to give more than a second 
thought to Sir George Parkin’s warning. It holds that our 
right to appoint an ambassador is beyond challenge, but 
suggests that “the thing has an appearance of doubtful 
and hurried construction in an edifice that is designed to 
last for ages.” Sir George Parkin’s way of putting it, The 
Tribune declares, ‘“‘ brings out what is behind the doubts 
so many have felt, without defining or even being able to 
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define them.” It makes a suggestion, novel but perhaps 
impracticable : 


One thing is positive. We must preserve our identity and solidarity 
unimpaired to the outside world, and avoid anything that would 
lessen this. If the British Empire is not a living political organism 
possessed of personality and will power, it is nothing but a dream, 
from which we are to awake to the old story of racial and territorial 
feuds developing into incessant wars, but little affected by powerless 
convocations. 


There is no word from Ottawa that an immediate appoint- 
ment to Washington is contemplated. Possibly nothing will 
be done while the Disarmament Conference is sitting. It 
may be thought unwise to make an appointment until after 
the election. Mr. Meighen can feel no assurance that his 
nominee would be retained in office if his Government 
should be defeated. 

The bogy of “Imperialism ” does not seem likely to 
appear influentially in the election. In his singularly 
interesting, but unnecessary, address at Montreal, Mr. 
Bourassa paraded all the spectres by which he has been 
haunted in the past, and added the prospect of a war with 
France as a supreme evidence of the danger and unwisdom 
of the policy to which Canada committed itself when 
contingents were sent to South Africa. But Mr. Bourassa 
is broken in health and nestles ever more closely in the 
bosom of the Church. He wept upon the platform as he 
deplored his physical weakness and inability to be a candi- 
date or take any active part in the election. But there was, 
as has been said, a penetrating, ironic pungency in many of 
his sentences. For example, he declared that Mr. Meighen 
was in favour of the unity of the Empire and the autonomy 
of Canada, while Mr. King was in favour of the autonomy 
of Canada and the unity of the Empire. As a hostile inter- 
pretation of the attitude of the Conservative and Liberal 
leaders towards the Empire, nothing could be better. 
Tt is doubtful, however, if either of the two would desire 
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to challenge the accuracy of Mr. Bourassa’s statement. 


Defining the position of the Progressives Mr. Crerar said 
in his electoral manifesto : 


We believe that the further development of the British Empire 
should be sought along the lines of partnership between nations free 
and equal under the present governmental system of British consti- 
tutional authority. We are strongly opposed to any attempt to 
centralise Imperial control. Any attempt to set up an independent 
authority with power to bind the Dominions, whether this authority 
be termed Parliament, Council, or Cabinet, would hamper the 
growth of responsible and informed democracy in the Dominions. 
The problem thusindicated is now pressing for solution, and it should 
be dealt with in strict conformity with the spirit of this declaration. 


Probably the bulk of the extreme autonomists are in the 
Progressive party, and conceivably a Progressive Govern- 
ment would demand from the Imperial Parliament a formal 
and definite declaration of equal commercial, constitutional, 


and diplomatic status for the Dominions in the common 
Empire. 


Canada. October, 1921. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Waces AnD Prices 


With Special Reference to Mount Lyell (Tasmania), 
Mount Morgan (Queensland), and Wallaroo (South 
é, Australia). 


NE of the difficult problems of reconstruction is 
that of the adjustment of wages to falling prices. 
The highest “‘ peak” in world price$ was reached during 
the second half of the year 1920. In Australia the index 
number for wholesale prices reached its highest point in 
August, 1920, when it was 169'2 per cent. above I9gII 


prices; while retail prices of food and groceries in the 
following month reached 128°7 per cent. above the IgII 
level. Since then there has been a considerable decrease 
both in wholesale and retail prices. In June of this year 
wholesale prices were 84°5 per cent. and retail prices 
64°7 per cent. above the level of 1911 prices. 

In the Arbitration Courts the practice has become 
general of utilising index-numbers published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician as a measure of the variations 
in the cost of living. During the period of rising prices 
wages advanced approximately in the same ratio. The 
basic wage in recent adjustments has been fixed at 14s. 11d. 
per day, as compared with 8s. 6d.in 1914. If this practice 
of equating wages to the cost of living is continued, and 
prices continue to fall, the time is not far distant when 
wages will have to be reduced. That it has not already 
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arrived is due to the practice of fixing wages, not upon the 
cost of living at the moment of adjustment but upon the 
average of a preceding period—in some cases twelve months, 
in others six months. 

If the Commonwealth Arbitration Court fixed a basic 
wage, according to its established practice, and took the 
index-number at the present time, that wage would be in 
Melbourne 13s. 7d. per day; but based upon the average 
of the four preceding quarters it is 14s. 11d. per day. 

The Courts have not yet been faced with the necessity 
of awarding reductions in wages, but it is likely that they 
will shortly have to do so. It remains to be seen what 
attitude the unions will adopt. 

But if the Courts have not had to face this position, it 
has been forced upon some sections of the workers by the 
action of certain copper mining companies, particularly 
the Mt. Lyell of Tasmania and the Mt. Morgan of Queens- 
land. Practically the whole of the copper produce in 
Australia is exported, and has to be sold at London prices. 
Towards the end of last year copper prices, which attained 
£128 per ton, fell to below £70 per ton; while investiga- 
tions showed that the cost of production, after allowing for 
the gold and silver contents, was over {90 per ton. Faced 
with the prospect of serious losses, estimated in each case 
at over {100,000 per annum, both companies attempted 
to secure a reduction in wages. In March, 1921, the 
Directors of the Mt. Morgan Company placed the position 
before their employees, and suggested an all-round reduction 
in wages and salaries of 20 per cent. The Directors of 
the Mt. Lyell Company in the same month suggested a 
reduction in wages and salaries ranging from 10 to I§ 
per cent. 

The reply of the workers was the same in both cases :— 


That the question of lowering wages is wholly a matter for the 
Arbitration Court. To this the Mt. Lyell Company answered 
that they were confronted with a serious difficulty in the fact that 
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both the President and the Deputy-President of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court have laid it down as a fundamental principle that 
it would be better to abandon an enterprise which cannot be main- 
tained without reducing the basic wage. 


The President of the Queensland Arbitration Court 
authorised a ballot of the men employed at Mt. Morgan, 
and advised them that they had much to gain and nothing to 
lose by accepting the Company’s terms. The employees, 
by a 30 per cent. majority, rejected the proposal, and the 
mine and works were closed down at the end of March. 

The Premier of Queensland then interposed in the 
Mt. Morgan negotiations, and convened a conference of 
representatives of the unions and of the Company. The 
Company rejected a proposal made by the unions— 


That employees receiving wages in excess of the minimum rates 
should allow 20 per cent. of their wages to be withheld, deferred 
wage certificates for the amount so withheld to be issued by the 
Company. As the financial position of the industry improved the 
normal wages to be restored, and when more prosperous times came 
the wages certificates to be redeemed by the Company. 


These proposals the Company rejected and suggested 
instead a sliding scale of wages based on the price of metals. 
The Queensland Government had agreed to make a rebate 
of £1,000 per week in the freight charges of the Company, 
and this rebate the Company later offered to incorporate 
in the sliding scale as indicated below. 

Basing upon a minimum of 12s. Iod. per day, the Company 
proposed to give the whole of the Government subsidy to 
the employees until such time as the value of the blister 
copper reached a point where the total wage amounted to 
13s. 6d.; after that, only such part of the subsidy as was 
necessary to bring the wage up to that amount; and 
when the wage paid directly by the Company, without 
the addition of anything from the subsidy, was 13s. 6d. or 
more, the Company to take the whole of the subsidy so 
long as it was paid. The Company’s direct wage should 
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reach 13s. 6d. when copper stood at £170. For every £5 
over that value, 4d. per day per man would be added to 
the wages. The executive of the unions finally declined the 
sliding scale. The Mt. Morgan works are still closed, and 
the employees are receiving relief from Government 
grants and donations from unions in other districts. 

At Mt. Lyell it has been found possible to avoid the 
closing of the mine and works. On April 22, at a conference 
between the unions and the Company, the latter suggested 
that the reduction in wages might be avoided by utilising 
the maximum amount of labour which could be profitably 
employed, and so increase production without incurring a 
proportionate increase in the working costs per ton. A 
further suggestion was made for a more efficient re-arrange- 
ment of the working hours. 

Though many of the men on the field were in favour of 
the acceptance of the Company’s offer as amended, the 
executives of the unions refused to allow them to accept it. 
After a compulsory conference of the parties, called by 
the Federal Arbitration Court Judge, and a further con- 
ference between unions directly concerned with Mt. Lyell 
and the Company, the unions gave an undertaking to con- 
tinue work for six months on any terms that the Court 
might award under the circumstances. After hearing 
representatives of the unions and of the Company, and 
having held an enquiry as to the cost of living at Mt. Lyell 
by Commission, an award of the Court was made in the 
terms of the Company’s latest offer. Under this award 
the Company agreed to continue operations for six months 
at rates of wages then being paid; and it will be able to 
carry on for six months without any fear of being called 
upon to pay increases in wages. 

It will be interesting to see whether the working of the 
mines and works during the next six months can be so 
increased in efficiency, by the co-operation of management 
and employees, as to reduce the estimated deficit, or convert 
it into a profit. The position may, of course, undergo a 
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complete change if any substantial increase or further 
decrease occurs in the price of copper. 

The developments which have led to the resumption of 
work at the Moonta and Wallaroo Mining and Smelting 
Works are of special interest. The mines and works were 
closed in December, 1920, after a serious drop in the 
London price of copper. The price in December was £68 
per ton, while the cost of production was said by the Com- 
pany to be £100. Though several attempts were made 
to secure some working basis on which the mine could be 
re-started, it was not until May, 1921, that concrete pro- 
posals were made and discussed. At the time of the cessa- 
tion of work the Australian Workers’ Union, to which 
nearly all the workers 2longed, was working under the 
agreement registered in the South Australian Industrial 
Court. Under this agreement the basic wage was fixed 
at 12s. 6d. per day. The agreement had superseded an 
award of the Federal Arbitration Court. In reply to 
requests of the local members of the A.W.U., the Company 
stated that they were prepared to start work on the basis 
of the Federal award made in 1919, in which the basic 
wage rate was Ios. 6d. per day. As a result of a conference 
between the Company and the Union, convened by the 
State Industrial Court, the Company amended their offer. 
They agreed to add a proviso that no adult should be paid 
less than IIs. od. per day. In addition they agreed to 
supply boots, working clothes and several other articles to 
the workers at cost price. This rate of wage was to con- 
tinue so long as copper did not fall below £68 per ton, 
and to be increased to 12s. 6d. per day when the price 
advanced to {85 per ton, and an increase was to be con- 
sidered as soon as copper reached {£77 Ios. per ton and 
remained at or above that amount for not less than one 
month. 

Meetings of the members of the A.W.U. were held at 
the three centres, Kadina, Moonta and Wallaroo, and 
on May 1g the representatives telegraphed to the State 
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Court that the men accepted the Company’s offer. These 
negotiations had been conducted by the local branch of the 
A.W.U., but now the Executive of that union interposede 
At a meeting in Sydney resolutions were passed instructing 
its officers “ in no circumstances to agree to a reduction of 
wages fixed in any agreement that they had entered into.” 

A difficult position thus arose. The cancellation of the 
agreement registered with the State Courts had to precede 
any acceptance of the Company’s terms, and this could only 
be done on the application of one or both of the parties. 
The Company refused to make the application, taking up 
the position that, while they could not continue work on 
any other terms than those offered, they had no desire to 
do anything to compel the men to accept a reduction in 
wages. The A.W.U., in view of the instructions of their 
Central Executive, would not make the application. Thus 
a deadlock occurred, which was overcome in rather a novel 
way by the Deputy-President of the State Court. By an 
ingenious use of a certain section of the Industrial Code— 
the intervention of an outside union, friendly to the project 
—the agreement of November, 1920, was cancelled by order 
of the Court. This left the award made by the Federal 
Court in 1919 the only one in force. The way now being 
open for the men to accept the Company’s offer, they were 
invited to register their names for employment. By July g 
1,355 workmen had signed the register. But before the 
Company would commence operations, they sought an 
assurance from the Engineers’ and Firemen’s Associations 
that their members would be allowed to accept the terms 
offered for six months. The Executives of these two unions 
referred the Company to the Arbitration Court, and refused 
to agree to any terms unless fixed by that Court. Where- 
upon the Company made application to the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court that any general award the Court might 
think fit to make on future plaints of these two unions 
should not be operative against their employees for six 
months. Both the unions opposed the application, on the 
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ground that the basic wage offered by the Company was 
not a reasonable living wage. 


In giving judgment, the President, Mr. Justice Powers, said that, if 
the actual cost of living at the time be taken instead of the average 
of the preceding four quarters, the basic wage on the Harvester 
(1907) basis brought up to date by the Commonwealth Statisticians’ 
index numbers would be 11s. 7d. a day; and that, with the con- 
cessions offered by the Company in the way of supplying clothing 
and other commodities at cost price, and the prospect of a further 
fall in the cost of living during the next six months, he would not 
do anything to stop the works being re-opened. He further promised 
that before the expiration of the period he would personally visit 
the district and make a special enquiry as to the cost of living. 
He granted the application of the Company because the granting 
of the application does not compel any man or body of men to 
accept work for the rates mentioned, it only enables them to accept 
work if they wish to do so, but, unless I have been misled, the men 
are anxious and willing to work on the special conditions offered. 


It is claimed by the leaders of the men who opposed 
the Company’s application that the action of the President 
does, in effect, compel the men to accept the offer of the 
Company, because, owing to the conditions under which they 
live and the scarcity of employment in other districts, there 
is economic compulsion. 

This case is interesting, too, because it illustrates a 
disposition of the members of unions, under certain 
economic conditions, to flout directly the advice of their 
leaders. During the ’nineties, as the result of severe 
industrial depression, this disposition was manifested to a 
considerable degree, and the membership of trade unions 
during that period decreased very considerably. If the 
union leaders persist in their attitude of refusing to accept 
reductions of wages in spite of lower prices of commodities 
and in face of severe industrial depression, they may find 
the experience of the ’nineties repeated. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a spirit of reasonableness and conciliation will 
enable both parties to meet the changing conditions with- 
out seriously disturbing the relationship between employer 
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and employed, and between the rank and file of trade 
unionists and their leaders. 


II. AusrrALiA AND THE SouTtH PAciFic 


HEN “ His Britannic Majesty, for and on behalf of 

the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia,” 
agreed to accept a mandate over the former German 
territories in the South Pacific, the Australian people took 
upon themselves a heavy burden of responsibility and at 
the same time received final assent to a claim which for a 
great number of years and in varying forms had been put 
forward by their statesmen. The mandated territories 
occupy an area of 159,800 square miles, populated by, it is 
estimated, 947,000 natives and 2,000 Europeans. Many 
critics in Australia have doubted the wisdom of this 
assumption of responsibility in view of the undeveloped 
state of our own continent, of our straitened finances, and 
of the lack of experience of our people in tropical adminis- 
tration. But it cannot be denied that the acceptance of 
the mandate is the logical outcome of a policy which has 
been consistently followed and has profoundly affected the 
relations of the Australian States or Colonies with the 
Mother Country and with each other. 

Long before the Colonies had acquired any means of 
speaking with one voice, successive Secretaries of State had 
been called upon to prevent the islands of the South Pacific 
from falling into the hands of any power other than Great 
Britain. The Intercolonial Convention of 1883, which 
included representatives of Fiji and New Zealand, besides 
calling for the incorporation of New Guinea and for the 
settlement of the rival claims of Great Britain and France, 
passed a general resolution to the effect that “ further 
acquisition of dominions in the Western Pacific south of 
the Equator by any foreign Power would be highly detri- 
mental to the safety and well-being of the British possessions 
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in Australasia and injurious to the Empire,” and this policy 
was reaffirmed in an address to the Queen by the Federal 
Council of 1889. 

Under the Commonwealth Sir Edmund Barton joined 
his protest to that of the New Zealand Government against 
the allocation of Samoa to Germany, and again called for 
an adjustment of British and French claims in the New 
Hebrides. Mr. Deakin, who had urged as one of the 
reasons for federation that this country should speak with 
authority on the future of the Pacific, set out the position 
of Australia in an exhaustive statement to the Imperial 
Conference of 1907, and invited the Governments of 
Canada and New Zealand to recognise that “the future of 
the Pacific is extremely important, and may become more 
so at any time now that attention is directed to its great 
spaces where rival nations have found a footing and are, if 
anything, disposed to strengthen their hold.” The princi- 
ples thus enunciated in peace time were reaffirmed during 
the war, both in Mr. Hughes’s speeches in America and in 
the resolution of the Commonwealth claiming that the 
island territories then held by Germany should not be 
allowed to remain under her control. 

The policy so consistently followed cannot be explained 
by any one motive. At times the declarations of Australian 
statesmen laid stress on the need of establishing effective 
control over island groups and of preventing them from 
falling into the hands of the lawless traders of all nations ; 
at times they were founded on an undefined sense of 
manifest destiny, or a feeling that the people who were 
geographically placed as an outpost of the white races in 
the tropics should in course of time become charged with 
authority over tropical peoples. But the main motive was 
strategic. The aim of all these protests and declarations 
was to prevent any foreign Power from acquiring a position 
within striking distance of our coast or our trade routes. 
They were not framed for any particular occasion or against 
any one power. The statesmen who framed them felt that 
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they must safeguard the distant future, and they had in 
mind the truth expressed by Lord Jellicoe in his report on 
naval defence :— 


Australia, in common with the rest of the Empire, is dependent 
on the security of her sea communications, but Australia is also 
faced with the problem of invasion due to the attractions offered 
by the great potential value of the land and the very small population 
occupying it. 


Peace, however, has brought into prominence many 
aspects of our relations with the Pacific which has hitherto 
remained obscure or half-realised. ‘The ideal of a White 
Australia had been spoken of by Mr. Deakin as the Australian 
Monroe Doctrine in the first year of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, and in so far as it is an ideal with which no inter- 
ference would be tolerated, the analogy is exact. For 
twenty years it has been regarded as a thing that may 
possibly provoke attacks on Australia, and as a motive for 
defence and for the encouragement of immigration. But 
until the mandate was allotted, the right or the expediency 
of excluding people of Asiatic origin from the Pacific groups 
had never been fully considered. Again, the course of the 
war had reminded us of the duty of every country, capable 
of producing food or raw material, of developing its re- 
sources to the full, and Australia was faced with the 
problem of fulfilling this obligation in a manner consistent 
with the well-being of the native population. 

Again, in the course of the war, an inquiry had been 
held in the Commonwealth by the Interstate Commission 
into the best means of promoting trade and of improving 
communications between Australia and the islands of the 
Pacific, and in particular of conserving the position of 
Sydney as a port for the transhipment of copra. It was 
necessary to reconsider all these problems in the light of 
the decision of the Allies to entrust Australia with a 
mandate over the former German territories. And since 
the war it has been necessary to consider these, like ail 
other external problems, from a new standpoint. 
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Australian responsibility means now something more 
than a liability to share in the cost of administration. It 
means that for acts which may give offence to other nations 
we are responsible to our partners in the Empire and to the 
civilised world. Having claimed a share in the direction 
of policy, we can no longer speak with the freedom which 
was legitimate when our only privilege was to offer advice. 
And this growth of independence has been accompanied 
by an almost disproportionate increase in the burden of 
defence. Logically a nation which claims the privilege of 
sharing in the control of policy should be prepared to 
defend itself. But this argument might never have been 
addressed so forcibly to Australians, if at the time that our 
new status was acknowledged the British Empire had not 
found itself impoverished not only absolutely but relatively 
to the remaining naval Powers. Inthe new world Australia 
relies on the co-operation of the United Kingdom and the 
other Dominions as she did before. But to-day she is 
offered co-operation rather than shelter. She must under- 
take to contribute to the common stock proportionately 
to her wealth and her population, and she must do this at 
a time when her own development is hampered by a vast 
war debt, and when the pace is being set by the two Powers 
whose shores are washed by the Pacific and whose wealth has 
been vastly increased owing to their distance from the 
scene of war. 

It is this change in the relative strength of the British 
Navy that must bring home to the people of Australia 
more than anything else their interest in a peaceful settle- 
ment of the problems of the Pacific. When Mr. Hughes 
delivered his policy speech before leaving for the Imperial 
Conference, he held that such a settlement would be 
promoted by a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
and in this view he was supported by a majority in the 
Federal Parliament. But a new Anglo-Japanese treaty 
would leave the naval competition between America and 
Japan undiminished. We should still contemplate the 
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dangers of being dragged into the orbit of a great war, or 
of being exhausted by the competition of wealthier rivals. 
There could be no doubt, therefore, of the attitude of 
Australia towards the proposed Conference on disarmament, 
whether preceded or not by a Conference on Pacific ques- 
tions. President Harding’s proposal was welcomed en- 
thusiastically by the Federal Parliament and by the Press. 
Disarmament or a limitation of armaments would relieve 
Australia from the prospect of an immense increase in her 
annual expenditure and from the danger of war. Further, 
having been brought about at a Conference convened by 
the President of the United States, that benefit would be 
purchased without the risk of giving offence to a people in 
many respects living under the same conditions and holding 
the same ideals as our own. 

A nation which advocates disarmament must, however, 
be prepared to argue that there is nothing in its present 
attitude or position which could justly give offence. How 
can Australia pass such a test when applied to its policy in 
the South Pacific ? We have already stated the grounds for 
which the acquisition of the groups was desired. They 
were not less cogent after the German menace was des- 
troyed. If it was desirable to guard against the acquisition 
of territory adjacent to the Australian coast by a European 
Power in the past, the same caution was still more desirable 
when a great naval Power had appeared in the Far East and 
the world was beginning to acknowledge the vast poten- 
tialities of China in men and material. 

Though the expediency of Australia adding to her own 
responsibilities may be questioned, there can be no doubt 
of the justice of her claim that these islands should remain 
under British control. Other questions, however, cannot 
be settled by exactly the same arguments. Can Australia 
justify her claim to control immigration? Is she within 
her rights in establishing a practical monopoly of trade and 
shipping ? 

It is extremely unfortunate that official information on 
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the Australian policy in the mandated territories should 
be so difficult to obtain. Some information was put before 
the Federal Parliament when the New Guinea Bill was 
introduced to substitute a civil for a military administration, 
and again when Senator Millen described the result of 
his mission to Geneva. But on many points the enquirer 
must investigate for himself statements made by trading 
companies and the many articles which have appeared in 
Anglo-Japanese newspapers. 

It is necessary to enter a warning against any exaggeration 
of the material interests at stake. In a recent number of 
Tue Rounp Taste a writer on White Australia pointed out 
the danger of over-estimating the amount of land remaining 
undeveloped owing to the exclusion of alien labour from 
Australia. Similarly the Commissions appointed to advise 
on the best means of administering these territories agree 
in pointing out that— 


It is important to remember that the area of cultivable lands 
in these and other tropical countries cannot be gauged from the 
total areas mentioned, as, owing to the fact that so much of the 
country is mountainous and so much swampy and inaccessible or 
of poor quality, the extent of land available for settlement is ex- 
ceedingly limited. Further, they estimated the annual cost of 
administration at £169,000, and the revenue, if certain estimated 
increases on the figures for 1918-1919 should be realised from 
custom duties and an export tax on copra, at £168,500. ‘The total 
amount of copra produced in the South Seas in 1913 was approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. of the world’s total, of which the amount 
exported from German New Guinea was valued at £285,000. 


The danger of exaggerating the effect of excluding 
Japanese and Chinese labourers from the mandated ter- 
ritories is at least equally serious. Under German rule, 
although Japanese immigrants were not allowed to acquire 
land in freehold, they were admitted, and at the time of the 
surrender in 1914 the number of Japanese in the territory 
was 103, and in 1919, 111. The trade statistics are open 
to a similar comment. Rumours have reached Australia 
from time to time of the progress made by Japanese traders 
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in the South Pacific during the war, yet for the year 1918, 
the year in which Japanese trade, with all its advantages 
from the war, reached its highest in the Pacific, the statistics 
of the total volume of trade for the five most important 
groups, Fiji, New Caledonia, German New Guinea, the 
New Hebrides, Western Samoa, show that the portion 
conducted by Japan was only about £150,000 as compared 
with a combined total of about £6,500,000 for all other 
countries—or less than 2} per cent. Even if to this total 
there be added the transhipment trade through Australia, 
Japan’s share was still insignificant ; and it has since de- 
clined. 

The legal right of the Australian Government to control 
trade and immigration in relation to the mandated ter- 
ritories may be ascertained from the terms of the Covenant 
and from the mandate issued in December of last year. 
The mandate is of the C. Class and the territories among 
those which in the words of the Covenant can “ best be 
administered under the laws of the mandatory as integral 
portions of its territory subject to the safeguards above- 
mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population.” 
Acting under this clause the Commonwealth assumed the 
right to control the export trade and to regulate the 
immigration or settlement of aliens, and in 1921 applied 
to the Territory the Immigration Act which in substance 
had been in force in the Commonwealth since Igol. 
Under the terms of that Act all foreigners may be excluded, 
whether British subjects or not, but as it has been adminis- 
tered in recent years, no white person is excluded, if not 
undesirable on personal grounds, and coloured persons are 
admitted if they can be classed as merchants, students and 
tourists, and hold passports from their respective Govern- 
ments. Whether the law will be interpreted with the 
same latitude in Papua cannot yet be ascertained owing to 
the extreme reticence of the Australian Government. 
But before the mandate was issued the right to control 
immigration and trade had been contested by the Japanese 
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Government, the intention of the Australian Government 
having been foreshadowed by ministerial statements and 
by the refusal of the military administration to admit 
Japanese labourers except as substitutes for former em- 
ployees, and at that time the position of a mandatory 
Power was by no means clear. The “ safeguards above 
mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population ” 
clearly prohibited the mandatory from such abuses as the 
slave trade, the liquor traffic and the traffic in arms, from 
establishing fortifications and naval bases and from intro- 
ducing military service for other than police purposes. 
But do they oblige the mandatory to permit the subjects 
of foreign countries to enter or trade on equal terms? 
The Australian Government says they do not, and has 
prohibited exports to foreign countries, and discriminated 
against foreign shipping. The Japanese Government says 
they do, and has protested against the action of Australia 
before the Council and again before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, with some support from the Govern- 
ments of France and the United States. 

Senator Millen, who represented Australia at Geneva, 
testified on his return to the increasing efforts of Mr. 
Balfour to secure the issue of a mandate in the form desired 
by Australia. His attitude was identical with that taken 
by Lord Robert Cecil at Versailles, when, in spite of a 
majority vote, he refused to accept an amendment to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations providing for racial 
equality. Ultimately he succeeded. The mandate was 
issued, but, as at Versailles, the Japanese reserved their 
right to re-open the question at some future time. Senator 
Millen maintains that the reservation does not weaken the 
validity of the mandate. It is here set out :— 


From the fundamental spirit of the League of Nations and 
on the question of the Interpretation of the Covenant His Imperial 
Majesty’s Government have a firm conviction of the justice of the 
claim that they have hitherto made for the inclusion of a clause 
concerning the assurance of equal opportunities for trade and com- 
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merce in the mandates. But from their spirit of conciliation and 
co-operation and their reluctance to see the question unsettled any 
longer, they have decided to agree to the issue of the mandate in 
its present form. ‘That decision, however, should not be considered 
as an acquiescence on the part of His Imperial Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the submission of Japanese subjects to a discriminatory 
and disadvantageous treatment in the mandate territories, or 
that they have thereby discarded their claim that the rights and 
interests enjoyed by the Japanese subjects in these territories in 
the past should be fully respected. 


If the Australian Government is legally entitled to act 
as it has done, how far is it expedient that its right should 
be exercised ? Of the wisdom of excluding alien labourers 
there can be little doubt. Our first duty is to the natives. 
It is thought that if they were put in competition with 
Indian, Chinese or Japanese coolies they would die out. 
The Papuan Administration has set its face against the 
importation of coloured labourers on the ground that, 
quite apart from our first duty to the natives, they must be 
protected in the interests of the planters themselves, and 
the same reasoning applies to New Guinea. Other groups 
—Fiji, the British Solomons, Samoa, and possibly the New 
Hebrides—need imported labour to preserve their tropical 
industries from annihilation. Fiji is at present engaged in 
making arrangements with the Government of India which 
will be free from the objectionable features of the indenture 
system and will bring in a number of Indians as free 
colonists. Samoa proposes to import Chinese labourers 
under an improved system of indenture. But Australia, 
encouraged by the results achieved in the slow and patient 
development of Papua, will depend on the indigenous 
inhabitants, and neither imported nor forced labour will 
be tolerated. 

Against the argument for giving preferential rights to 
the subjects of any other Government or of encouraging 
any foreign settler must be set the difficulty of having any 
number of persons of alien ideas and modes of living in a 
very small community. This difficulty has been urged as 
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one of the reasons for a wholesale repatriation of German 
nationals, and it applies, though with much less force, to 
the subjects of any other nation. The Commonwealth 
has claimed the right to begin with a clean slate, and this 
right is inconsistent with a claim that interests gained 
under German rule should be regarded as permanently 
established. The right to control exports, shipping 
facilities and development stands on another footing. At 
present it can be justified by the right of a mandatory to 
recompense itself for the expenses of government. Were 
oil to be discovered in large quantities in the territory, we 
should probably hear of protests similar to that by which 
the United States has claimed a share in the wealth of 
Mesopotamia. At present the right to take exports from 
New Guinea is of comparatively little importance to any 
foreign country, and the monopoly or the right to monopo- 
lise transport is of considerable value to the port of Sydney. 
But it cannot be supposed that our policy is yet permanently 
established. As the territory is developed and the planta- 
tions are freed from Government control, the planters will 
insist that shipping be encouraged and that they be allowed 
to choose the most favourable markets for their produce. 
At the same time the Australian Government will realise 
that it is not worth their while to risk incurring the enmity 
of other maritime nations by extending the operation of 
laws intended for the benefit of our coastal shipping to an 
island port in the tropics. 

There is no material yet available on which to form an 
opinion as to whether Australia will make the best economic 
use of the territory consistently with our duty to the 
natives. Nor will it be possible to form an estimate for 
many years tocome. The present is a time of experiment, 
and consequently of mistakes. Very full use has been made 
of the power of expropriation and of repatriation conferred 
by the Peace Treaty. In consequence other tropical 
countries will benefit by the experience and knowledge 
gained by German plantation managers in New Guinea. 
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That native interests will be protected in New Guinea, 
as they have been in Papua, there can be little doubt. 
There may be a tendency at present to approve of and to 
regret the efficient German methods of coercion. But 
New Guinea is directly under the control of the Australian 
people, and on that subject Australian public opinion, as 
expressed in Parliament, is inflexible. 

Finally, the predominant interest of this country in the 
South Pacific is peace, not merely freedom from war, but 
freedom from the competition of armaments. The Treaty 
of Versailles has freed Australia from the danger of having 
an enemy in command of the northern approaches to her 
coast, but has left unsettled the questions of racial expansion 
and discrimination in which she and New Zealand are more 
deeply interested than any other of the Dominions. So 
long as there remains a possibility, however remote, that 
these questions may lead to an armed conflict, Australian 
development must be checked, if not crippled, by the 
obligation of defence. Mr. Hughes, at the Imperial 
Conference, appears to have given his support to an 
arrangement under which Australia will contribute to 
the maintenance of an Eastern squadron besides providing 
for her own coastal defence. Such an arrangement would 
be substantially identical with the scheme proposed by 
Lord Jellicoe under which a fleet based at Singapore would 
guard the approaches to India, the Pacific groups, and 
Australia and New Zealand. If such a scheme is necessary 
for the preservation of their security or their national 
ideals, the Australian people must adhere to it, recognising 
that unless they co-operate with Great Britain their 
position is hopeless. But plainly it is their duty as well 
as their interest so to frame their policy that the need of 
costly defensive preparations cannot be in the slightest 
degree attributed to any unnecessary or unreasonable act 
of theirs. 

In relation to Australia itself, their policy may be sum- 
marised as security for their coasts and for the ideal of a 
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White Australia.* These questions are fundamental. Is 
there anything in their Pacific policy which may give 
offence to other nations but which they cannot modify or 
abandon ? So far as we can see, there is nothing. Con- 
sistently with our duty to the natives, we cannot admit alien 
labour, and we have not been asked to do so; but we may 
very reasonably admit merchants, students and tourists, if 
furnished with passports, as we now admit them to 
Austrelia. Again, the restrictions on foreign traders may 
be justified by the needs of a period of transition when the 
mandate cannot be executed except at a heavy loss to the 
mandatory. A trustee cannot be compelled to carry on 
an estate at a loss to himself. But these measures must be 
reconsidered as time goes on, not merely because some 
comparatively trifling interest of a foreign country is 
affected, but because the territory cannot be fully developed 
unless its trade is thrown open to the competition of the 
world. 


Australia. September 23, 1921. 


* An article on the White Australia policy appeared in Tue Rounp 
Taste, March 1921, No. 42. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


THE RHODESIAN QUESTION 


HE Parliamentary session ended in July. The 

Indian question and the economic situation in the 
Union will certainly claim the attention of Parliament in 
the session which is to open in February. These matters, 
therefore, and the attitude of the Government on Imperial 
and international matters in the light of the late Imperial 
Conference, the Washington Conference and General 
Smuts’ protest at what he regards as the attempted 
diminution of Dominion status by America can be most 
suitably dealt with in the March number of Tue Rounp 
Taste. Meanwhile, the question which demands the 
most speedy settlement and therefore discussion in these 
pages is the political future of Southern Rhodesia. 


I. Hisroricat SurvVEY OF THE QUESTION 


OUTHERN Rhodesia has in theory four courses open 

to her—continuation of rule by the British South Africa 
Company, representative government under the Crown, 
responsible government, and inclusion in the Union of 
South Africa. In practice, only the two latter alternatives 
are being seriously considered. 

Representative government as a half-way house to 
autonomy finds few supporters. It too closely resembles 
the present system, under which the Chartered officials 
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cannot compel the passage of taxation and other measures 
which they consider necessary, and the elected majority in 
the legislature cannot effectively control administration. 

Continuation of Chartered rule is not to be looked for. 
Few Rhodesians desire it, and the Company does not, we 
imagine, wish to retain office longer than is necessary to 
secure the money due to it under the Cave Award and to 
ensure the foundation of a stable successor. The Com- 
pany has been in the saddle for over thirty years, and it is 
tired. Rhodes, by hurrying into Rhodesia to forestall 
foreign competitors, did what the Imperial Government 
was unwilling or unable to do. He therefore strained 
every nerve to exclude Downing Street as an administra- 
tive factor. It is clear, however, that he did not contem- 
plate having to administer the territory for any great 
length of time. His political and financial schemes were 
closely interwoven. He, of course, hoped that the new 
territory would provide a permanent source of gain to the 
shareholders. The mining law was expressly designed to 
that end. But he also hoped that the discovery of a “‘ New 
Rand ” would lead to such a rush of miners and settlers 
that Rhodesia would rapidly become the most wealthy 
and populous province south of the Zambesi. Not only 
would the province be able to relieve the Company of the 
cares of administration, but its weight, in conjunction 
with that of the Cape Colony, of which Rhodes was 
Premier, and of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which he 
expected soon to come under Chartered rule, would 
oblige the Transvaal to come into that railway and customs 
union which was to be the prelude of the political federa- 
tion of South Africa under the Union Jack. 

The breakdown of Rhodes’ policy after the Jameson 
Raid changed the whole situation. Evil days fell upon 
the Company and the settlers. Native rebellions, rinder- 
pest, drought, locusts, deficits and calls for new capital 
came in quick succession. The Company still held the 
minerals and, in the absence of any definition of right by 
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the Imperial Government, claimed the unalienated lands 
with more and more confidence as a commercial asset. 
It also began to talk seriously of recovering its administra- 
tive deficits if and when Southern Rhodesia became 
self-governing. 

The Order in Council of 1898 provided for more effective 
Imperial control of the Company’s policy, but it is really 
memorable because it set up a Legislative Council which 
included a minority of elected members. Such a system 
of government has always led to friction, which becomes 
dangerous to the constitution as soon as the elected 
members secure a majority. Good sense on both sides 
and, until 1918, the knowledge that behind the adminis- 
tration lay the purse of the shareholders served to post- 
pone in Southern Rhodesia those financial crises which 
have usually proved fatal to this type of constitution. 
The long-deferred crisis has now arisen. 

The main causes of friction since 1899 have been the 
twin questions of the administrative deficits and the 
unalienated lands. In the first session of the Legislative 
Council one of the elected members declared that Rhode- 
sians would admit no liability to the Company for the 
deficits, which was a matter for the Company and the 
Crown to settle, and demanded to know by what title 
the Company held the lands. 

After the Anglo-Boer war it was seen how closely these 
two questions were connected. It also became clear in the 
course of years that the Company was ready to relinquish 
the burden of government. It did its duty by meeting the 
steadily diminishing deficits, but the talk of “a good get- 
out ” increased in volume and frequency. The Goldie 
scheme of 1904 implied that {7,500,000 were due from the 
Rhodesians to the Company. The Rhodesians were 
invited to recognise two-thirds as a public debt in exchange 
for part of the land and minerals, while the remainder was 
to form the basis of a trust fund to be used by the Com- 
pany for the benefit of the country. The offer was refused. 
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In 1907, after Lord Selborne’s visit, directors went out 
and promised a clear demarcation between the adminis- 
trative and commercial revenue and expenditure, and a 
popular majority in the legislature. A definition of the 
Company’s title to the land was still withheld. 

From 1907 onwards Southern Rhodesia prospered quietly. 
The Company made its first farming venture in that 
year. It gradually recovered something of its early 
confidence, but this time wealth and political stability 
were to be sought not so much in the mines as in the 
land. In 1913-14 three closely connected schemes were 
launched. The land settlement policy, by which the strip 
25 miles on either side of the railway was to be settled, 
was not a great success. Rhodesians regarded it, rightly 
or wrongly, as a land-selling rather than a land-settlement 
scheme, and one which would entail a recognition of the 
Company’s title to the unalienated land. Secondly, the 
acquisition of large cattle-runs by the Company resulted 
in the ear-marking of 34 million acres for this purpose ; and, 
thirdly, a Commission appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment effected the final definition involving in some cases 
the modification of the native reserves of 19} million acres 
in extent. 

Time was required for these schemes to mature. Mean- 
while the High Commissioner, Lord Gladstone, had led 
the Rhodesians to expect great political changes in 1914, 
when it would be open to the Imperial Government to put 
an end to the Company’s administrative powers under the 
Charter. At the general election of that year the Directors 
and their supporters, however, plainly intimated that 
inclusion in the Union was the real alternative to a con- 
tinuation of the Charter. For a variety of reasons, not 
least of which was the outbreak of strife between Botha 
and Hertzog, union was distasteful to the Rhodesians. 
They therefore returned a House pledged to support the 
prolongation of Chartered rule. It was prolonged accord- 
ingly, but by the supplementary Charter of 1915, which 
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was issued with the explicit concurrence of the Company 
it was provided that the Imperial authorities might at 
any time entertain a request for responsible government if 
a majority of the whole Legislative Council made such a 
request supported with proofs of fitness, “ financial and 
otherwise,” to carry on such a system. It is this claim 
which is now being advanced. 

The Company, on the other hand, undertook to carry 
out its statement of policy of 1913, and announced that 
the £7,750,000 deficit need trouble the Rhodesians no 
more, as this was money well spent in the acquisition of 
the land and minerals. The elected members, neverthe- 
less, demanded a settlement of the land question. After 
proceedings covering four years, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, in July, 1918, decided that the land 
had always been Crown land since the elimination of 
Lobengula. So long as the Company administered 
Southern Rhodesia it was to apply the proceeds of land 
sales to the reduction of the accumulated deficit and, if 
it lost the administration, it was to look to the Crown for 
reimbursement either from the further sale of the lands 
or, if these were granted away to some other party, from 
the public funds. 

Three results followed from this decision. Chartered 
shares rose, for it was now the Crown, not the Company, 
that was committed to a speculation in the value of 
Rhodesian land. Secondly, the Company once more put 
forward its claim for the refund of its accumulated deficits 
with interest, and the Cave Commission was appointed 
to fix the amount. Lastly, the Chairman announced that 
since the Company had lost the land, and since 
Rhodesians refused to look upon the deficits as a public 
loan, Rhodesia must henceforward look elsewhere than to 
the Company for money. This may have been the only 
attitude which the Company could be expected to adopt, 
but it meant that Southern Rhodesia was drifting towards 
a financial crisis, since the Company could not be expected 
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to spend money on capital expenditure, the Crown refused 
to allow it to borrow money on the security of administra- 
tive revenue alone, and the Rhodesians, in their anomalous 
political situation, were unable to borrow in the open 
market. 

Since 1918 the real alternatives before Southern Rhodesia 
have been responsible government or inclusion in the 
Union. Amalgamation with the South is no new idea. 
It was Rhodes’ original scheme, and of the two alternatives 
has always been the more serious possibility. At the end 
of the Anglo-Boer war there was intelligent anticipation in 
some quarters of a federation, while the Transvaal, Free 
State, and Southern Rhodesia were temporarily under 
official control. In 1907, again, rumours of negotiations 
for the sale of the Company’s assets to the Transvaal 
were current. In 1908-9 Southern Rhodesian delegates 
sat in the South African National Convention. ‘They 
accepted the customs union, but declined political union 
with the other provinces. In 1913 Botha made a speech 
which served to give point to the statement at the subse- 
quent Rhodesian elections that union was the alternative 
to Chartered rule. At the outbreak of war in 1914 rumour 
was once more afloat while Botha was actually in Rhodesia. 
In 1919 again the pro-Union party in Rhodesia organised 
its forces, and the Nationalist press in the Union raised 
the alarm that Botha and Smuts were about to bring in a 
phalanx of Rhodesians “ to break the back of Afrikander- 
dom.” Finally, since the Union elections of 1921 estab- 
lished Smuts and the united South African and Unionist 
parties in power, there has been a recrudescence of pro- 
Union sentiment in Southern Rhodesia and a growing 
discussion in the Union of the pros and cons of admit- 
ting Southern Rhodesia as a sister province at an early 
date. 

Whatever substance the fear of being handed over to the 
Union may have had in times past has been dissipated by 
the attitude of the Company, the assurances of the Imperial 
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authorities and the recent statement of the South African 
Premier that admission will only take place when the 
Rhodesians “ of their own free motion” ask for it. All 
parties concerned have been too wise to risk the inclusion 
of a possible South African “ Ulster,” even to meet the 
claims of traditional policy, and of economic and geogra- 
phical convenience. 

Recent years have seen the growth of a steady demand in 
Southern Rhodesia for responsible government. Since 
1908 ordinary recurrent administrative expenditure, though 
not expenditure on capital account, has been met from 
administrative revenue. After the Privy Council’s decision 
in the Land case and the Company’s definition of its new 
attitude towards the finances, eleven out of the twelve 
elected members declared in favour of responsible govern- 
ment and asked the Colonial Secretary what proofs he 
required of their fitness to undertake it. Lord Milner 
declined to answer hypothetical questions, and indicated 
the presence of over 770,000 Natives as against 33,000 
Europeans as a serious obstacle. The main difficulty in 
his eyes, however, was obviously finance. 

At the general election of 1920 twelve out of thirteen 
members were returned pledged to responsible government.* 
It should, however, be noted that the implicit alternative 
was union, for Chartered rule was clearly drawing to a 
close, and the pro-Union party had been routed before the 
battle by the indecisive result of the South African election 
in the previous month. That election left Smuts to carry 
on the government and maintain the Union constitution 
with a party which was outnumbered by the Republicans, 
and which therefore had to rely on the support of the still 
independent Unionists and the generally hostile Labour 
party. 

The Responsible Government party, then, gained the 


* For responsible Government, 4,663 ; for continuation of the Charter, 
868 ; for representative Government under the Crown, 420; for union, 
814. Total, 6,765. Total enrolied voters, about 11,500. 
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absolute majority in the Legislative Council required by 
the supplementary Charter. They promptly petitioned 
the Imperial Government for responsible institutions. 
Lord Milner again counselled delay, at least till the election 
of 1923 had ratified or rescinded the decision of 1920, and 
again he supported his advice with arguments mainly 
based on financial difficulties. Then, in January, 1921, 
came the Cave Award. The situation was at once pro- 
foundly modified. ‘The Company had claimed a net 
refund of £7,866,000. The Commission awarded it 
£4,435,000 in respect of deficits secured upon the land or 
the public funds in terms of the findings of the Privy 
Council, and added that the Company would further be 
entitled to compensation for public works and buildings 
taken over under Article 33 of the Charter. This com- 
pensation will amount to about £830,000. The sum of 
£4,435,000 was, however, to be subject to the deduction 
of the value of the land (some 3,750,000 acres) which the 
Company had set aside for its own commercial use, and of 
the value of land and rights granted for consideration other 
than cash to railway and other subsidiary companies. It 
omitted, however, to state the amount of either of these 
deductions, an omission which is now causing embarrass- 
ment to Crown, Company and Rhodesians alike. It also 
refused to allow the Company’s claim for interest. 

The elected members continued to press for immediate 
responsible government. They found the new Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Churchill, willing to go into the question. 
A Committee, under Lord Buxton, was appointed, which 
reported in favour of drafting a scheme of responsible 
government which, subject to rigorous safeguards of 
Native interests and to the Company’s lien upon the 
Crown lands, was to be placed before the Rhodesian 
electorate at a referendum. 

A delegation of elected members, with Sir Francis 
Newton, was therefore appointed to go to London to assist 
in the drafting of this constitution. Meanwhile the pro- 
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Union party rallied and presented a widely signed petition * 
to the Colonial Secretary asking, not for union, but for 
the ascertaining of the terms which the Union would be 
prepared to offer. At the request of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the delegation met General Smuts at Cape Town, 
en route to England. Neither party was in a position to 
negotiate. Indeed the South African Premier made it 
quite clear that terms must be discussed at a round-table 
conference to be held, if at all, before the referendum. 
General Smuts frankly stated that his Government was 
“anxious that Rhodesia should be admitted into the 
Union as soon as possible.” Generous representation in 
Parliament would be given her on the analogy of Natal 
and the Free State; money would be forthcoming for 
industrial, agricultural and railway development; the 
Union would acquire the Company’s interests in the 
Crown lands, in the minerals and railways; land settle- 
ment would be pushed on. This strong bid for inclusion 
in the Union cheered the hearts of Rhodesian pro-Unionists 
and Chartered shareholders alike. 

At the time of writing the Rhodesian delegation is in 
London discussing matters with the Colonial Office. Two 
questions now arise. Can Southern Rhodesia stand by 
herself? Ifshe enters the Union, what will her entry mean 
to herself and to the other provinces ? 

Southern Rhodesia covers nearly 150,000 square miles of 
territory. The central portion is a plateau some 4,500- 
5,500 feet above sea level, which slopes down on either hand 
to the relatively low-lying and unhealthy valleys of the 
Limpopo and Zambesi. The bulk of the 33,000 European 
inhabitants live within 25 miles of the railway, which runs 
along the watershed. Alongside of them dwell over 
770,000 Bantu. Some 425,000 live a tribal life in the 19 
million acres reserved for them, 125,000 dwell on Crown 
land, and 150,000 upon European farms. 


* 8,500 signatures. 
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The presence of so many natives raises serious problems 
whether Rhodesia comes into the Union or not. One anda 
half million South Africans are already responsible for the 
government of at least four times their number of Bantu. 
The addition of 770,000 more is no light matter. If any 
portion of Northern Rhodesia should be joined to Southern 
Rhodesia the number of natives would be very considerably 
increased, and, on the other hand, only a few thousand 
would be added to the white population. Doubtless 
South Africans and Rhodesians together would be equal to 
the task, but a careful study of the Buxton Report suggests 
that, however much the Committee may have felt itself 
bound by its terms of reference to devise some scheme of 
responsible government, it felt grave doubts as to whether 
self-governing Rhodesia alone would be able to carry the 
burden. 

Sir Charles Coghlan, leader of the Responsible Govern- 
ment party, has declared that self-governing Rhodesia 
would be “quite content with the authority over the 
natives given to the B.S.A. Company.” But Imperial 
control over the Chartered Company is one thing, control 
over self-governing Rhodesia quite another. Sections 63-66 
and 80 of the Buxton Report detail the proposed safe- 
guards. The Order in Council of 1898 is to be maintained 
as far as possible. The Secretary for Native Affairs, Native 
Commissioners and Assistant-Commissioners are to be 
appointed subject to the approval of the High Com- 
missioner. ‘Their salaries are to be fixed, and are only to 
be altered with his consent. 

The High Commissioner is also to have power to demand 
the suspension or dismissal of any of these officials. All 
this is very much like control of a whole department of 
State—and that the Prime Minister’s department—and the 
partial control of other departments in so far as they deal 
with Native affairs. Of two things one. Either these 
safeguards will be illusory—as illusory as the powers 
reserved to the Imperial authorities in the Natal Respon- 
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sible Government Constitution of 1893, which had to be 
abandoned in 1906 in face of the threatened resignation of 
the Natal Ministry—or they will be real—in which case, 
the Buxton Committee proposes something which is not 
responsible government in Native affairs. Nor can it be 
denied that these limitations, if real, will prejudice 
Rhodesia’s possible entry into the Union at a later date, a 
contingency which the Committee states that it is anxious 
to avoid. If the Committee or the Imperial Government 
mean to suggest that these safeguards can be abandoned 


if and when Rhodesia enters the Union, the inference is 
obvious. 


II. Tue Financia, Question 


HE real issue on which Rhodesia’s political future 
iG eine is, however, finance. Can she pay her own way 
and secure money for development? If she comes into 
the Union, what will she bring with her in the way of 


assets and liabilities ? Minerals, land, railways and taxa- 
tion are here inextricably interwoven. The Company 
holds the minerals under the famous Rudd concession. 
Self-governing Rhodesia will thus be deprived of one great 
asset on which new territories usually reckon in the early 
stages of development. The loss, though serious, is not 
fatal. The owners of the minerals and the mining com- 
panies can be taxed, but obviously the extent of this taxa- 
tion must be limited if mining is not to be injured under 
present conditions. Besides, the B.S.A. Company will 
urge that since it was as holder of the minerals that it was 
induced to open up the country to European settlement 
and enterprise, justice demands that it shall not be made 
the special milch cow of the Government. 

The immediate financial situation is governed by the 
Cave Award. How much must be paid to the Company 
before it can hand over the machinery of government and 
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relinquish its hold on the Crown lands? And who is to 
pay? 
The Cave Award allowed the Company £4,435,000, 


secured against the Crown lands, as follows :— 


On administrative account .- £3,022,516 
Depreciation on public works, buildings, roads, = age 860,295 
Movable assets .. 2 oe 6 249,407 
Debtor balances, less cendinot dances Hf as Os 112,921 
Capital expenditure on land settlement =a =e 190,086 


saad a -» £4,435,225 


The Buxton Report states that under these circum- 
stances the new Government would start life with a debt 
of about £1,500,000, as follows :— 


Movable assets .. ry e Re i .- £250,000 
Debtor balances .. sh 113,000 
Public works, etc., under Section 33 of the Charter - 830,000 
Imperial loans for capital expenditure for the next two 

years... ‘ ed “3 3% ae Ps 300,000 


eee Ss ‘p .. £1,493,000 


If self-government were deferred till 1924, the Imperial 
loan of £150,000 for an additional year would raise the 
total to £1,650,000. The new Government would also 
have to buy the land on which the public buildings 
stand, in addition. This the Committee describes as a 
“ small item,” but the Report gives no guide to an estimate 
of its actual amount. The Rhodesian view is that what- 
ever the figure it should not include an unearned increment 
which they themselves claim to have largely created. 
The Rhodesians also note that the £830,000 for public 
works is liable to considerable reductions. The Crown 
will have to pay the Company at once so much of this sum 
of something over {1,500,000 as represents the value of 
those assets which it requires to take from the Company 
in order to establish a new Government. It will then have 
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to recover its outlay from the new Government. Many 
Rhodesians hope, however, that, as has been done in 
other cases, the Crown will hand over the assets without 
payment. This hope may be unduly optimistic, but they 
note that the Union is receiving valuable military buildings 
with these sites for a very small sum, and continue to 
hope that the Imperial Government will deal even more 
generously with them. 

Meanwhile the Crown lands remain “in pawn ” till the 
Company has received in one way or another the whole of 
the amount of the Cave Award, less the £363,000 for 
movable assets and debtor balances, which the new Govern- 
ment must acquire before it can function. Roughly this 
sum is £4,100,000, less the deductions, whatever they may 
be, for the value of the land which the Company granted 
to its commercial side, and the value of the land and 
rights which it disposed of for consideration other than 
cash. 

The Crown lands, roughly half the area of Southern 
Rhodesia, on which this sum—1.¢., the amount of the Cave 
Award less the above-mentioned deductions—is secured, 
are distributed as follows :— 


Within 25 miles 25-50 miles Over 50 
of the railway. distant. miles distant. 
Acres .. 8,360,000 13,800,000 25,800,000 


About half of the lands lie below the 3,500 ft. level, below 
which land, though excellent for cattle, is not commonly 
regarded as so good for general settlement. Much of it 
can only be opened up to profitable settlement by the 
construction of roads and railways, entailing heavy capital 
outlay. 

It is to the interest of both the Company and the 
Rhodesians that the Company mortgage should be paid off 
as soon as possible. The Company wants its money, the 
Rhodesians want the land. The finding of the Privy 
Council which governs the situation is ambiguous. The 
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reference to reimbursement “ from the public funds,” if 
this land be granted away, suggests that the Company is 
to receive a lump sum down; the reference to reimburse- 
ment “ out of the proceeds of further sales of the lands ” 
suggests that the Company will receive its money piece- 
meal on what must be a long term of years, unless indeed 
the Crown lands be bought en bloc by Southern Rhodesia 
or, as General Smuts has suggested, by the Union. 

The Colonial Office and the Buxton Committee apparently 
anticipate the piecemeal process. The latter proposes a 
Land Board consisting of one nominee of the Rhodesian 
Government and one of the Company, under a chairman 
appointed by the High Commissioner. Such a scheme 
promises a maximum of friction with a minimum of result. 
The Company is bound to press for the rapid sale of the 
lands at the highest possible price, the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment must try to conduct the sales with an eye to the 
public interest. ‘The Imperial authorities, torn between a 
desire to further the welfare of Rhodesia on the one hand 
and on the other to secure the speedy reimbursement of the 
Company, will be in an unenviable position. Meanwhile 
the obvious policy for the Rhodesians is to press the 
Imperial Government to pay off the Company, and either 
to present them with the Crown lands or to let them have 
them upon easy terms. 

The latter course would entail a loan in addition to the 
loan which must be raised to meet the initial {1,500,000 
detailed in the Buxton Report. That Report anticipates 
that {1,500,000 could be raised at the annual cost of “‘ over 
£100,000” for sinking fund and interest, the latter. pre- 
sumably at 6 per cent. But British securities give 5} per 
cent. ; Indian and Canadian at least 6 per cent. ; in 1919-20 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and the Sudan had to pay 54 per 
cent. to 6 per cent. with an Imperial guarantee. The 
Buxton Committee would seem to have been unduly 
optimistic as to Rhodesia’s borrowing powers, unless, of 
course, it anticipated an Imperial guarantee. 
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Closely connected with the prospective value of the 
Crown lands is that of railways. Excluding the 600 mile 
railway from Vryburg to Bulawayo, there are 1,250 miles 
of line in Southern Rhodesia, all built by companies in 
which the B.S.A. Company holds a controlling interest as 
owner of 85 per cent. of the shares in the Trust which 
controls the whole group. Whether or no the Rhodesian 
railway rates are still unduly high in comparison with 
Union rates, it is certain that there is a growing irritation 
in Rhodesia against the fixing of the rates by an external 
body. It is also clear that little more in the way of railway 
extension is to be expected under the present régime. 
Hence General Smuts’ promise that the Union would 
acquire the Rhodesian railways and furnish extra facilities 
makes a powerful appeal to the Rhodesian public. 
£15,500,000 would be required to buy the assets of the 
railways and to pay off the debenture holders. {2,250,000 
would suffice to purchase the shares alone. Self-governing 
Rhodesia does not propose to attempt either course. In 
that case she must frankly face the possibilities of accen- 
tuated friction with the Railway Companies, and, if she 
brought legislative pressure to bear too hardly upon them, 
the risk of receiving no further assistance in the extension 
of railways from outside capitalists. This difficulty leaves 
out of account the danger, of which South African history 
supplies many instances, of political friction arising out of 
railway disputes between neighbouring Governments. 

As touching taxation, Southern Rhodesia has met 
current but not capital expenditure from current revenue 
since 1908 by dint of economy. At present her budget 
balances with a small surplus at about {1,100,000. Self- 
government means interest on the Buxton {1,500,000 and 
on further loans for development. Opponents of respon- 
sible government point out that the taxation per head of 
Europeans in Rhodesia is already heavy as compared with 
that in the Union. The calculations are not always 
convincing, as it is forgotten that South Africa pays pro- 
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vincial as well as Union taxes, and the burden is shared by 
a large coloured population which, from the tax-gatherer’s 
point of view, is “ European.” For some time past good 
times have rendered Rhodesia’s revenue elastic. It remains 
to be seen how this elasticity will be maintained. Much of 
her taxation is direct, and therefore contracts in bad times. 
Of the income tax, light compared with England, the bulk 
is paid by mining companies with headquarters overseas. 
Heavy taxation might well lose Rhodesia more than it 
gained in this department. An unimproved land tax 
levied on “ development ” companies would possibly be 
more likely to secure the Rhodesians new Crown land than 
immediate revenue. To squeeze the Chartered Company 
and the Railways might prejudice their chance of securing 
those loans of which Rhodesia stands in need. The best 
hope of the Responsible Government party is the steady 
influx of settlers with adequate capital. But to secure this 
Rhodesia must get control of the Crown lands. It all 
comes back to the land at last. 


III. Generar ConsipERATIONS 


CONOMICALLY, geographically and historically the 

connection between Southern Rhodesia and the Union 
is very close. Southern Rhodesia has been largely colonised 
from the South. Her civil law is Roman-Dutch ; her appeals 
lie to the Union courts. Her railway system is continuous 
with that of the Union, which actually works the line as 
far as Bulawayo; her trade is mainly with the Union or 
Union ports. There are, however, forces which pull in 
the opposite direction. Many Rhodesians would accept 
federation who will not readily accept union; hence the 
significance of General Smuts’ promise of measures to 
avoid “undue administrative centralisation.” There is 
also the much discussed difficulty of finding sufficient men 
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of leisure and experience to represent Rhodesia in the 
Union Parliament as well as in the Provincial Council at 
Salisbury. There are also sentimental objections. Most 
Rhodesians pride themselves on being British. They 
object to the necessity of accepting bilingualism in the 
schools and public offices, but it may be suggested that 
their fear is overrated. Natal is maintaining her essentially 
English-speaking character in spite of bilingualism, elemen- 
tary education is a provincial matter, and, in Rhodesia, the 
fact that her Afrikaans-speaking people are for the most 
part grouped in one or two localities suggests an easy 
solution of the educational problem. ‘The Republican 
agitation is repellent to Rhodesians. To them it spells 
Krugerism, and they want none of it. But it would seem 
that they have for the most part failed to note that the 
amalgamation of the Unionist and South African parties 
and the knowledge that Labour is sound on the constitu- 
tional issue have profoundly modified the aim and direction 
of Nationalism. Independence is still affirmed as a 
principle, but it is affirmed with less and less enthusiasm. 
In spite of the efforts of a Jegatus a latere from Mr. de 
Valera, Nationalism in the country, as for instance at the 
Cape and Transvaal congresses, concentrates more and more 
on economic issues, and in the House assumes more and 
more the rdle of a regular Opposition. In other words, 
the movement is becoming more National and less Repub- 
lican, a highly desirable development. 

Even if this be so, Rhodesians still fear that the Crown 
lands will be used to satisfy the wants of the Union’s 
** poor whites,” most of whom are Afrikaans-speaking. It 
has been suggested that S.W. Africa will be used for this 
purpose, but many Rhodesians would prefer to see this | 
an accomplished fact before laying open their own country 
to an unwelcome invasion. In conclusion, they assert 
that they can carry out their own Native policy better 
without the assistance of the Union than with it, and that, 
even if union be the ultimate destiny, Southern Rhodesia 
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should have a preliminary period of responsible govern- 
ment during which she may find her own feet. 

Many, both in South Africa and beyond its borders, will 
find much to sympathise with in these ambitions, calcula- 
tions, and even prejudices. But whatever the heart may 
feel, the head will have its say. Natal, which the Buxton 
Report uses so much as the nearest probable parallel to 
self-governing Southern Rhodesia, enjoyed sixteen years of 
responsible government. In 1906 she had to borrow 
external aid to crush a Zulu rebellion. In 1909 she entered 
the Union seriously embarrassed financially. The other 
colonies admitted her on good terms partly because of the 
prevalence of a generous “ union spirit ” at that time, but 
largely because they needed her port of Durban. Southern 
Rhodesia, unfortunately for herself, has no port at all. 
The fact gives food for thought. 

The large body of Rhodesians who favour ultimate 
union should not therefore reckon on receiving better 
terms than are outlined in General Smuts’ present offer. 
On the other hand, the argument which is sometimes used 
—that Southern Rhodesia must come into union at once to 
save the Union constitution and the British connection— 
should not be allowed too much weight. General Smuts’ 
bid was not the bid of aruined man. The enlarged S.A.P. 
gained a clear majority of 23 at the 1921 elections. 
Nationalism neither gained nor lost; it was the Labour 
party which suffered. Since the elections economic issues 
have held the field, and here the Government has lost 
credit. Its action has been rightly decisive in the direction 
of economy in the public services. In finding ways and 
means to reduce the cost of living, internal strains between 
Free Traders and Protectionists, land-taxers and anti- 
land-taxers and so on have at times reduced it almost to 
paralysis. ‘The result has been the loss of two Cape Town 
constituencies to Labour. Smuts’ majority has thus been 
reduced, and bye-elections will be perilous for some time 
hence, but there is good reason to hope that the country 
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will have weathered the bad times and the Government 
their inevitable season of unpopularity before the next 
general election comes. 

The point for Rhodesians to grasp is that such losses as 
the S.A.P. has suffered have been inflicted by Labour and 
not by Republicanism. Nor from the mere §.A.P. point 
of view is it certain that the entry of Southern Rhodesia 
would supply “a solid phalanx ” of S.A.P. men. A leading 
member of the Responsible Government party has recently 
estimated that out of a probable thirteen members, three 
or four would be Labour and one or two Nationalists. It 
may be that this estimate is mistaken ; it may be that the 
large number of electors who did not vote at the last 
Rhodesian election would turn the scale in favour of 
S.A.P. candidates if ever the Union constitution and the 
British connection were again in danger; it may be that 
such a contingency might arise if $.W. Africa threatened to 
send a considerable number of hostile members to the 
Union Parliament. But the whole argument of the 
question of Rhodesia’s entry on the basis of party advantage 
is faulty. Time brings such strange revenges. To-day 
Rhodesia has something to offer to all South African parties. 
They do not, moreover, wish to have the question made a 
party, still less a racial, issue. If they decide for union it 
will be on no narrow grounds, but because the same wide 
South African patriotism as inspired their founder appeals 
also to them, and because they see, as he did, that such 
patriotism, far from being inconsistent with, is a necessary 
part of their devotion to that wider Commonwealth of 
which the Union is an essential prop. 

Meanwhile it is practically certain that the alternatives 
of Union or Responsible Government will be placed before 
the electorate at the coming referendum. There is the 
risk that, if Union be defeated, ultimate Union will be 
deferred rather than hastened. But if Responsible Govern- 
ment alone be proposed and is defeated, what is to be the 
next step? It would seem that the risk must be taken in 
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the interests of all Africa south of the Zambesi. The 
general sentiment of Southern Rhodesia towards Union is 
admittedly lukewarm, and it will be difficult for South 
Africans to place their case before the electors without 
being accused of “ Southern intrigue.” It lies with the 
Responsible Government men, especially those who favour 
ultimate union, to consider seriously whether it would not 
be better for Union to take place soon rather than late. 


THE 1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE Conference of the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ 

Association, which met in Durban on October 25th, 
showed that at least one scheme of settlement within the 
British Commonwealth has lately been started on sound 
and successful lines. As its name suggests, the Association 
has been in existence since last year, when it was founded, 
largely by the energy of Sir Charles Crewe, to mark the 
centenary of the great settlement of the Eastern Province 
of Cape Colony in 1820. It is the most practical, as well 
as the most ambitious, part of those celebrations, and the 
list of its supporters, who include every member of the 
Government and the leading men of all parties and pro- 
fessions throughout the Union, has given it an importance 
which was never imagined when Grahamstown first set 
out to commemorate its founders. 

The Scheme of Settlement for which the Association 
stands is necessarily of a special character. As everyone 
knows, there is little hope in South Africa for any settler 
without a certain amount of capital. A large native 
population makes it impossible to begin at the bottom 
rung of the ladder as an agricultural labourer. And, while 
the temptations offered to capital by South Africa are 
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peculiarly specious and insistent, there are unusual dangers 
in the path of the investor without local training and local 
experience. The Association therefore has concentrated 
its efforts from the outset on safeguarding such capital 
as the would-be settler may possess and on preparing him 
to make the fullest use of it. It accepts no one who cannot 
show that he has £1,500 (or, in the case of a married settler, 
£2,000) with which to begin his farming career. It has 
no land of its own for disposal, and is not concerned to 
encourage investment in one part of South Africa rather 
than in another. Its functions are limited strictly to 
selection, education, and advice. 

A settler must first be “‘ approved ” by the Association 
or by its London Committee, which is composed in the 
main of men with South African experience. In other 
words, he must show to their satisfaction that he can 
produce the requisite capital, that he is of suitable age, 
and that his moral and physical qualities fit him to be a 
welcome citizen. Having done this, he is free to start 
for South Africa with some assistance towards the cost 
of his voyage and a complete organisation to look after 
him at the other end. An established farmer, selected 
with the same care as the settler himself, is waiting to 
receive him—if possible, in that part of the country for 
which he has expressed a preference. Here he is provided, 
for as long as two years if he chooses, with full board and 
lodging. with a free practical training in the branch of 
farming which appeals to him, and with opportunities 
of seeing the country for himself. Meanwhile, his capital 
is kept intact—either by the Association or by his own 
bankers—and he can invest it as he pleases when his period 
of training is over. The best advice is at his disposal 
from the moment of his arrival, and he has every chance 
of making a good start on his own account. 

A scheme of this kind is not comparable, of course, with 
the great projects of immigration which find favour in 
Canada and Australia, where the conditions are altogether 
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different. It is an experiment of a special kind, appealing - 
to a class which is bound to be restricted but is always in 
existence, and is larger than usual at the moment in England 
because of the upheaval of the war, the reduction of the 
army and navy, and to some extent also because of changing 
circumstances in India. Moreover, it entails no charge 
on the public funds either of the United Kingdom or of 
South Africa, but is supported by the subscriptions and 
above all by the co-operative work of the members of the 
Association themselves. Sir Charles Crewe was able to 
announce at Durban the other day that upwards of 150 
settlers, all of them with adequate resources, were already 
established through their agency in different parts of the 
country, and the volume of applicants thus successfully 
started is growing week by week. The South African 
office of the Association is at Juta’s Chambers, Adderley 
Street, Cape Town, and the London office at 175, Piccadilly. 


South Africa. November, 1921. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue ImpertaL CoNFERENCE 


HE Dominion displayed in general but a limited 
interest in the doings of the Imperial Conference. 
The Government’s failure to enlighten the country before 
the Conference met, as to the possible course of action to 
be followed in London, has been touched on in a former 
number of Tue Rounp Tasiz. Mr. Massey sailed without 
taking Parliament or the country into his confidence, and 
little effort was made to gauge the feelings of the electors 
as to the policy they wished the Dominion’s representative 
to follow in dealing with the problems awaiting considera- 
tion in London. Little endeavour was made to prepare 
the minds of the people for the Imperial Conference, or to 
make it clear that such a meeting was necessary. In short, 
Mr. Massey left New Zealand bearing with him, as far as 
Parliament and people were concerned, a blank cheque. 
The cabled reports concerning the doings of the Con- 
ference were lengthy in comparison with the reports 
appearing from day to day in the leading English journals. 
The Australian and New Zealand Cable Association 
certainly gave the New Zealand press much fuller 
information than was available for newspaper readers in 
England ; but embedded in the reports was far too much 
criticism. ‘Throughout the period of the Conference the 
cable messages were coloured by the working of individual 
opinion, and the undue prominence given to the work of 
the Commonwealth Prime Minister was a source of irritation 
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to the public. Though Mr. Hughes undoubtedly played a 


leading part in the activities of the Conference, it would 
appear that he did not refrain from inspiring the Australian 
Press Agency with an abnormal sense of the magnitude of 
his labours. New Zealanders were reasonably interested in 
Mr. Hughes, but they had no appetite for the exhaustive 
details of his personal triumphs, or for somewhat uncon- 
vincing reassertions as to his power and prestige among 
the Dominion Premiers. In short, unbiassed reports of 
the proceedings of the Conference were at no period 
forthcoming, and the cable messages throughout showed an 
unrestrained tendency to give views rather than news. 
Comment in the New Zealand press on the course of the 
Conference was appreciative of the results attained. 
Undoubtedly the value of these results was fully recognised, 
but some little disappointment was shown in that few 
positive decisions were announced. ‘The fact that the 
system of conferences has stood the test of new conditions 
is itself a satisfactory result; and the general course of 
events has shown the marked difference in the relations 
between the Old Country and the Dominions since 1914. 
In that year, as one journal pointed out, the United Kingdom 
made “the most momentous decision in the history of 
the British peoples,” without consulting overseas opinion. 
That such action would be taken by Great Britain to-day 
without first listening to the voice of the Dominions is 
inconceivable. Possibly the realisation of this decided 
change in the management of Imperial affairs was the cause 
of the desire to bring about a change in nomenclature. ‘The 
selection of the term “Empire Cabinet” was most 
unfortunate. Despite its total lack of suitability or 
accuracy the word seems to have become to a large extent 
recognised and established. A message from Vancouver 
reports Mr. Massey’s comment on the speech delivered by 
Mr. Lloyd George at the conclusion of the Conference, 
concerning which Mr. Massey asserted that “it made it 
plain that the Conference was now an Empire Cabinet 
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vested with the powers of a Cabinet.” ‘The absurdity of 
calling the Imperial Conference an Empire Cabinet is as 
obvious as are the practical difficulties of establishing such 
a body as a real Imperial Cabinet. Such a point does not 
need labouring here; but this new designation has been 
subjected to severe analysis and has suffered much adverse 
criticism by the leading New Zealand newspapers. 

Discussions on the subject of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
at the Conference were not thought here to be productive 
of any valuable or definite results. The same applies to 
the problem of naval defence. These two matters may be 
said to have held more significance for New Zealand than 
any others engaging the attention of the Conference. One 
remark should be made with regard to the relation of the 
Conference to the Anglo-Japanese question. The Imperial 
Conference at least created a favourable atmosphere for 
the forthcoming gathering of statesmen at Washington ; in 
view of the supreme importance of the Disarmament 
Conference to the future of the Pacific, this was extremely 
desirable. Both the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the 
naval defence question ceased to be matters for decisive 
pronouncement by the Imperial Conference as soon as Mr. 
Harding’s invitation was issued, when they became subject 
matter for the International Conference to be held at 
Washington in November. ‘This fact makes the “ colourless 
character of the conclusions ” arrived at by the Conference 
a matter of small concern compared with the larger aim it 
serves. 

Mr. Massey will no doubt bear with him details of the 
proposals for strengthening by aerial communication the 
ties of Empire. The question is one of great importance 
to New Zealand, the farthest outpost of the Empire, 
dependent as it is for communication with the Old World 
on mail services which are far from efficient. The method 
of sending mails is in the interests neither of swiftness nor 
of regularity—the two essentials of a good service. The 
suggestions put forward at the Imperiai Conference for the 
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development of high-power wireless communications and 
the establishment of long-distance airship services have 
been warmly approved of in New Zealand, and Mr. Massey’s 
report on the subject will be eagerly looked for. 


II. Tue Cominc Session 


ARLIAMENT is due to meet on September 22, about 

a fortnight before Mr. Massey’s return to Wellington 
from the Imperial Conference. The season of the year is 
unusual for the beginning of a Parliamentary session, many 
of the farming members having urgent calls upon their 
time owing to preparations for the approaching harvests. 
Nevertheless the Government’s programme is an extremely 
heavy one, and unless the session’s work is hurried through, 
much of the legislation is likely to be relegated to the last 
session of the present Parliament. 

The revision of the Customs tariff is, apart from finance, 
the most important task of the session. Mr. Massey has 
stated his intention of taking charge of this Bill, and owing 
to his long absence from the Dominion it is not likely that 
the measure will be ready for presentation before the end 
of October. The Tariff Commission has been engaged 
during the year in hearing evidence from those likely to be 
affected by the revised tariff. These interests, particularly 
the Manufacturers’ Association, may be anxious to make 
fresh representations to the Commission or the Govern- 
ment, after they have seen the items in the revision. At 
present no indication has been given as to the lines the 
Commission will take in drafting the Bill. As soon as it is 
presented the new tariff will come into operation by 
resolution of the two Houses, and in pursuance of the law 
the tariff measure must be placed on the Statute Book 
before the session ends. ‘Therefore, unless members are 
content to lengthen the sitting of Parliament into the 


opening months of the New Year the new tariff must 
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necessarily be adopted without any exhaustive discussion. 
In consideration of the fact that the tariff was last overhauled 
14 years ago, and that in it there are 500 separate items, 
each of which will claim attention in detail, it is suggested 
that the Australian Commonwealth Parliament’s example 
will be followed in New Zealand, the Tariff Bill being carried 
forward to a later session for final consideration after the 
tariff resolutions have been adopted. 

Exactly what lines the Government will follow in its 
revision policy is still a matter for speculation. Obviously, 
the present precarious condition of the country’s finances 
will influence any movement to remit duties on commodities 
of common consumption, just as the fear of reducing 
revenues is the only possible explanation the Government 
can offer for maintaining certain extremely questionable 
methods of taxation. Otherwise the principle of reducing 
duties on necessaries which was followed when the late 
Hon. J. A. Millar handled the tariff revision might reason- 
ably be expected to be applied again. Expectation of 
continuation along these lines is by no means general, 
though it is thought that the temporary tax on tea may 
disappear. Mr. Massey has made no secret of his leanings 
towards preference within the Empire and the encourage- 
ment of Dominion industries. His opinion in these 
matters may be expected to stand in strong contrast to 
those of a House dominated by farmers who have shown a 
decided preference for the open market. In view of the 
fact that the Government must look to the Customs to 
return a large share of the increased revenue that is urgently 
needed, and that the Ministry is mainly a farmers’ Govern- 
ment, it is very unlikely that there will be any appreciable 
increase in the rates for protective purposes. We may look 
to a tariff framed mainly with an eye to revenue. 

Taxation is a subject that can hardly fail to attract the 
attention of Parliament in the new session. From all 
quarters of the Dominion there has come an insistent 
demand for relief from the burden of income taxation. 
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The Prime Minister has promised reduction, and if he pro- 
poses to redeem this promise much interest will be taken in 
the methods adopted. 

A great deal of criticism has been levelled at the Govern- 
ment for its apparent disinclination to face the urgent need 
for economy in the public service, and more than one of the 
leading newspapers have attacked the Government severely 
on this point. Considerable alarm has been expressed at 
the revelation that during the last four months there has 
been a considerably greater excess of expenditure over 
revenue than is usual in the first part of the financial year. 
This points to the fact that during the hard times to come 
the Government will have to economise as widely as pos- 
sible, especially in its expenditure on State departments. 

Finance matters in general will be the main source of 
discussion and legislation, and the Minister of Finance will 
find the burden of the session’s work falling on his shoul- 
ders. Sir Francis Bell has indicated the action contem- 
plated by the Government in bringing about the modified 
extension of the moratorium in so far as it relates to deposits. 
This particular moratorium was instituted early in the year 
to protect public bodies, corporations and firms who at that 
time held deposits amounting in all to some {10,000,000 at 
call or for short periods. At that time the resources of the 
banks were heavily strained, and despite the criticism which 
came from many quarters against the Government’s action 
there is no doubt that, taking a broad view of the case, the 
measure was amply justified. ‘The practice of private non- 
banking firms accepting deposits at call or short periods 
should have been limited by the State long ago, as it is 
contrary to one of the first principles of banking; but the 
evil was there and had to be dealt with by the method which 
promised the least net harm. The moratorium is due to 
expire at the end of the year, and according to a statement 
by the Chairman of the Bank of New Zealand (Mr. Harold 
Beauchamp) “ it is quite obvious that the banks will still be 
unable to find all the money for their customers to discharge 
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their liabilities in respect to deposits.” Therefore, Mr. 
Beauchamp suggests that, with regard to deposits, bor- 
rowers be allowed to repay over a period of two years, a 
longer term being extended in the case of mortgages. 

Another measure that will occupy the attention of 
Parliament in the course of the session is the Highways 
Bill, embodying an extension of State control and main- 
tenance of the main arterial roads. ‘This proposal has long 
been discussed in motoring circles, and the provisions of 
the Bill will be generally approved. ‘Two taxes, a tyre tax 
and a wheel tax on motor vehicles, will provide the neces- 
sary revenue for the improvements and maintenance of the 
country’s national roads. 


III. Samoan ApMINISTRATION 


HE administration is not nearly as bad as it has been 

painted, though it is not by any means perfect,” 
writes a Special Commissioner of the Sydney Morning 
Herald, who has been investigating the state of affairs in 
Samoa. The cabled extracts from the Herald’s articles have 
made interesting reading, conveying as they do the views 
of a thoroughly impartial observer. The general impres- 
sion conveyed is that the work of the New Zealand adminis- 
tration has been marked by sincere endeavour to advance 
the welfare of Samoa, and that “ the diatribes which have 
been so widely published to the injury of New Zealand’s 
reputation have been both extravagant and unfair.” Such 
information, coming from such a quarter, is highly satisfac- 
tory to those whose judgment of the Samoan situation has 
necessarily been based on ministerial generalities and vague 
complainings from the European residents. It goes to show 
that if New Zealand administration has not been altogether 
enlightened and productive of political contentment on the 
island, its efforts to guide the affairs of Samoa since the 
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acceptance of the mandate have been altogether commend- 
able in that they have been honest and disinterested. 

In reviewing the situation, the Auckland Star sets down 
the failure of the administration to preserve harmony to 
lack of experience in dealing with tropical peoples. The 
journal compares this non-success in governing a native 
race so “ high-spirited, proud, dignified and sensitive ” as 
the Samoans with the troubles that attended the clash of 
Maori and European customs and interests in the early 
days of the British occupation of New Zealand. The 
Star considers that the Government might ask for the 
assistance of the Colonial Office : 


The Sydney Morning Herald’s correspondent takes the view that 
we have held from the beginning, that Samoa would be better off as a 
Crown Colony, but since the conversion is apparently impossible, our 
Government might do the next best thing and ask the Colonial Office 
to supply one or two officials experienced in the problems that face the 
administration of tropical territory, who would furnish the qualities 
that the present administration apparently lacks in dealing with the 
natives, and might be able to reorganise the machinery of the 
Government on improved lines. ‘These men, with all the experience 
and traditions of their great service behind them, would set a 
standard, and in time New Zealand might evolve a thoroughly 
competent service of its own. 


The Morning Herald’s correspondent indicates a further 
reason why the New Zealand administration is meeting 
with opposition and resentment. At present, the Herald 
says, there is no form of government that would satisfy 
the natives for long. ‘The trade prosperity that the 
islanders long enjoyed has now disappeared. A severe 
fall in the price of their exports, such as cocoa and copra, 
has helped to embitter the Samoans, although there is 
every reason to believe that the market for the latter will 
steadily improve. In addition to the point raised here, 
an article which appeared in the Samoan Times of 
August 26 touches on the opposition to the administration 
among white residents, and of a petition of the Faipules 
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to the King to have the territory placed under the direct 
control of Great Britain. This article, quoted in the 
Evening Post, makes no secret of the fact that mistakes 
have been made since the British flag was raised in Samoa ; 
but it urges that “ there should be an end to the policy of 
obstructive tactics which have been pursued in Apia.” 
The article says : 


There is, unfortunately, a disposition amongst a small number of 
the Apia settlers to embarrass the Administration ; a disposition 
which has found form in the engineering of a petition from a few 
natives to have the administration of these islands taken away from 
New Zealand. Such tactics are deplorable, for it is patent to any 
unprejudiced observer that so far as the native petition is concerned 
“ the hand is the hand of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob.” 
The petition, we feel certain, will meet with such consideration as 
it deserves. 


Criticism of the general trend of affairs in Samoa goes 
far to show that at the bottom of the opposition of the 
whites to New Zealand administration there is the old 
ill-feeling against the Government that prohibited, in 


consideration of the welfare of the natives, the sale of 
alcoholic liquor. At any rate it is certain that, when the 
Minister of External Affairs, in his recent visit to the islands, 
expressed a desire to meet those who had complaints to 
make, his invitation was not accepted. It seems only fair 
to comment that this is no inconsiderable indication that, 
to a large extent, the charges against New Zealand’s 
administration are “ both extravagant and unfair.” 

The Minister of External Affairs (the Hon. E. P. Lee), 
who has just returned from the islands, described the 
administration as a necessarily small one divided into 
branches, including Customs, Post Office, Public Health, 
Finance and Education. As a result of the work of the 
administration the medical and hospital treatment of the 
natives had been developed, the water supply improved 
and the capacity of the freezing works enlarged. The 
policy of the Government was to safeguard the welfare of 
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the people and develop the country’s resources. In this 
connection the plantations which had belonged to German 
companies or individual Germans had been formed into 
Crown estates from which it was hoped to produce sufficient 
funds to pay for the development schemes, including the 
education system, public works and the medical system. 
The Minister has studied Samoan conditions first hand, 
and will therefore be enabled to make enlightened repre- 
sentations regarding any changes to Samoan administration 


in Parliamentary discussions during the forthcoming 
session. 


IV. A New Party 


NEW factor is at present working to secure a solid 

foothold in the politics of the Dominion. ‘“’The New 
Party” (the National Progressive and Moderate Labour 
Party), under the leadership of Mr. C. E. Statham, M.P. 
for Dunedin Central, has constructed its platform and is 
already preparing the way for next year’s elections. Execu- 
tives are being formed in different parts of the country, 
and Mr. Statham is addressing nieetings in the various 
centres. The National Progressive and Moderate Labour 
Party, which claims to be composed for the most part of 
young New Zealanders, takes the late Right Hon. R. J. 
Seddon as its political ideal, and offers absolute opposition 
to the extreme Labour Party. It is as yet too early to 
forecast the possibilities of success for Mr. Statham’s 


party. 


V. Tue ee eee CasrE 


‘THE tendency of the Dominions to deal direct with 
foreign States was referred to in these pages in the 

last number of Tue Rounp Taste. Interest in the point 

has been considerably aroused in New Zealand by the 

discussion surrounding the refusal by the New Zealand 

Government of a meat export licence to Armour & Co. of 
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Australasia, Ltd. New Zealand has already shown its 
determination to take the conservative course in foreign 
affairs, and this policy has been, in effect, strictly adhered 
to during the discussion which followed the Government’s 
attitude towards Armour & Co. 

The refusal of the Government to grant a meat export 
licence to Armour & Co. was followed by a request from 
the United States Consul-General for information. This 
brought forth in reply Sir Francis Bell’s first telegram 
stating that New Zealand’s action had been influenced by 
the United States Federal Trade Commission relating to 
the dealings of the company with the American Meat 
Trust ; and detailing the reasons and the authority for 
the Government’s action. The telegram made it clear 
that Armour & Co. were not restricted from exporting to 
America for American consumption the meat at that time 
in cold storage, but guarantees were required that that 
meat should not be reshipped to England. Licence to 
export meat to London markets was definitely refused. 
The refusal was based on an enactnient of 1918, that every 
meat exporter must have licence to export, an Act which 
had intended to obstruct operations in New Zealand of 
the Meat Trust. 

It was not until after the receipt of the Consul-General’s 
detailed reply to Sir Francis Bell’s telegram that the 
question as to the constitutional significance of these 
communications was raised. ‘The American Consul- 
General objected to the importance attached by the New 
Zealand Government to the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, described the Government’s action as incon- 
sistent, and defended Armour & Co. from the allegation 
that it was a member of a meat trust. It was indicated, 
further, that the United States Government resented the 
refusal of a licence to Armour & Co. as involving “ dis- 
criminatory action,” and stated that Armour & Co. of 
Australasia was not a branch “ or a subsidiary of Armour 
& Co., of Chicago.” 
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Sir Francis Bell’s reply to this letter, following two days 
later, on July 8, definitely set forth the whole position 
from the point of view of New Zealand’s limitations in 
dealing with a foreign State. The acting Prime Minister 
gave a straightforward statement as to what should be the 
proper relations between a Dominion Government and the 
consul of a foreign State. He said that the Government 
had been prepared to accept the views of the Consular 
Agent himself, without reference to the United States 
Government, but when it became obvious that the opinion 
expressed in the consular letters emanated from Washing- 
ton, and that the American Government had dictated the 
request for a reconsideration of the matter under con- 
sideration, it was necessary for such matters to be addressed 
to His Majesty’s Government. 


The Dominion of New Zealand does not assume authority to 
communicate directly with the Government of the United States or 
of any country other than Great Britain, and it is an invariable rule 
that communications from any foreign country to the Government 
of New Zealand must be in the form of communications to the 
Government of Great Britain, which, according to its discretion, 
communicates with the Government of New Zealand and obtains 
from the Government material to enable His Majesty’s Government 
to reply to the foreign Government. I desire to refer you to my 
statement on this subject published in the New Zealand press 
immediately after our previous communications by telegraph, a 
printed copy of which I enclose. You will appreciate the distinction 
between correspondence from and with yourself as American 
Consular Agent on matters of trade and commerce, and correspond- 
ence in which you claim as representative of the American Govern- 
ment to present protests and objections on behalf of that Govern- 
ment against the policy and administration of the New Zealand 
Government. 


Sir Francis Bell was able to make this statement before 
any complications arose and, indeed, he went further in a 
later communication when he admitted that he had not 
been sufficiently cautious in the first place. “I am free 
to admit,” said Sir Francis, “ that the present stage of our 
correspondence would not have been arrived at had I been 
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more careful in the first stage.”” A subsequent intimation 
from the Consul-General that the Department of State 
had taken up the matter with the Imperial Government 
closed an episode, the main significance of which lay in the 
fact that it fully expressed New Zealand’s adherence to 
the policy of Empire unity and her active determination 
to avoid any aspirations towards the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a sovereign State so long as she is incapable of 
preserving such a status. 

The subject was reopened by the subsequent course of 
events in London. A message dated July 19 announced 
the State Department’s protest, through Colonel Harvey, 
to the British Foreign Office, against the New Zealand 
Government’s action with regard to American meat 
companies. On the same day came the interesting news 
that Mr. P. D. Armour, one of the heads of the firm of 
Armour & Co., of Chicago, was doubtful as to where the 
headquarters of the British Empire were. ‘ When we 
approach the British Foreign Office or the Colonial Office 
we are told that New Zealand is a self-governing Dominion. 
When we approach New Zealand we find a complete 
absence of diplomatic machinery between us.” 

In face of the statement made by the Acting Prime 
Minister quoted above, there can be no doubt that the 
difficulty stated could really exist. But the mode of pro- 
cedure by which all communications from the American 
Government to Wellington are sent through London is as 
simple as it is long established, and there seems no reason 


why the usual channels should not be followed now as in 
the past. 


New Zealand. September, 1921. 

















